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PREFACE 


HE  siege  of  Port  Arthur  forms  a well-defined 


episode,  separated  from  and  practically 


A independent  of  the  other  events  of  the 
great  war  between  Russia  and  Japan.  Clear  in 
outline  and  complete  in  itself,  it  stands  out  in  bold 
relief  from  the  more  complex  and  intricate  opera- 
tions at  the  main  theatre  of  war.  As  all  the 
fighting  took  place  over  a comparatively  small 
area,  the  events  of  the  siege  have  been  easy  to 
follow  and  understand.  I,  as  correspondent  of 
the  Daily  Mail,  had  the  privilege  of  watching  the 
operations  from  the  first  day  to  the  capitulation. 

From  a military  point  of  view  the  siege  of  Port 
Arthur  derives  its  greatest  interest  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  first  regular  siege  that  has  been 
carried  out  against  a modern  fortress  during  the 
last  half  century.  The  science  of  modern  military 
engineering,  all  its  new  improvements  in  the  art  of 
fortification  and  in  the  means  of  destruction,  have 
here  stood  their  first  practical  test,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  chances  of  the  offensive  against  the 
defensive  under  modern  conditions  has  to  a large 
extent  been  solved.  Experts  in  artillery  and  mili- 
tary engineering  have  been  watching  the  progress 
of  the  siege,  as  naval  experts  have  watched  the 
fighting  at  sea  in  this  war,  and  with  perhaps  still 
keener  interest,  because  while  modern  battleships, 
cruisers,  and  torpedo  boats  have  been  exposed 
to  practical  tests  in  fairly  recent  times,  no  real 
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fortress  has  been  besieged  since  the  days  of 
Sebastopol  fifty  years  ago,  so  that  there  have 
been  a hundred  different  important  problems,  the 
solution  of  which  had  no  precedent  and  could  be 
ascertained  solely  by  practical  experiments. 

But  apart  from  the  purely  military  interest 
attaching  to  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur,  this  great 
struggle  forms,  from  a human  point  of  view,  a 
most  fascinating  study,  with  all  its  dramatic  epi- 
sodes and  stirring  events,  with  all  its  sufferings  and 
heroic  devotion,  with  its  ruses  and  bold  strokes, 
its  cleverly  thought-out  moves  and  counter-moves, 
where  wit  was  pitched  against  wit,  and  the  oppo- 
nents vied  with  each  other  in  displaying  the  most 
wonderful  gallantry  and  the  most  stubborn  en- 
durance. 

While,  therefore,  in  the  following  pages  I have 
tried  to  give  a complete  expose  of  the  military  moves 
and  dispositions,  and  to  discuss  the  ways  and 
means  adopted  by  the  Japanese  for  their  great 
undertaking,  I have  not  forgotten  the  more  human 
side  of  the  picture,  but  have  endeavoured  to  make 
the  events  stand  out  with  something  of  the  dramatic 
force  and  vividness  with  which  they  happened. 
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THE  GREAT  SIEGE 

THE  INVESTMENT  AND  FALL 
OF  PORT  ARTHUR 


CHAPTER  I 

KUANG-TUNG  PENINSULA 

The  few  foreign  correspondents  who  were 
attached  to  the  3rd  Imperial  Japanese  Army 
landed  in  Dalny  on  August  3rd.  On  that 
date  the  Russians  had  been  driven  back  behind 
their  lines  of  permanent  fortifications  around 
Port  Arthur,  and  the  Japanese  had  occupied 
strong  offensive  positions  about  three  or  four 
thousand  yards  from  the  fortress,  and  were  pre- 
paring for  a vigorous  assault.  Until  these 
preparations  had  been  completed,  we  were  not 
allowed  to  the  front,  but  had,  for  two  weeks,  to  be 
content  with  listening  to  the  far-off  booming  of  the 
guns  by  day  and  watching  the  blueish-white  rays 
from  the  searchlights  shooting  across  the  sky  at 
night. 

Meanwhile  we  were  taken  round  to  the  different 
places  in  the  country,  from  Nanshan  and  south- 
wards, where  fighting  had  taken  place,  and  the 
strategical  and  tactical  operations  and  dispositions 
were  explained  to  us  on  the  spot.  We  walked  all 
over  the  battle-fields  and  the  whole  theatre  of 
operations,  and  gained  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
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country,  which  not  only  greatly  contributed  to  give 
us  a clear  understanding  of  the  military  events, 
but  also  opened  our  eyes  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
stake  for  which  Russia  was  fighting,  and  to  the 
large  amount  of  work,  brains,  and  money  which  she 
had  invested  in  her  new  colony. 

We  landed,  as  I have  said,  in  Dalny.  I had 
been  there  before,  but  only  for  a day,  when 
journeying  from  China  vm  Siberia  to  Europe,  and 
had  had  little  time  or  opportunity  for  studying  this 
unique  and  most  interesting  place.  We  stayed 
there  now  for  five  or  six  days,  and  though  half  the 
town  was  in  ruins  and  nothing  remained  of  the 
former  gay  and  busy  life,  I obtained  a much  fuller 
impression  of  what  Russia  had  invested  in  this 
place.  For  here,  at  last,  she  had  acquired  an 
open,  ice-free  port,  an  outlet  for  the  immense 
realm  which  she  had  built  up  in  Northern  Asia. 

Sprung  full-grown  into  life  in  shorter  time  than 
any  American  mushroom  city ; created  in  one 
man’s  brain  and  built  by  a word  from  his  mouth  ; 
a few  Chinese  fishermen’s  huts  one  year,  a 
chaos  of  scaffoldings  and  bricks  and  mortar  the 
next  year  or  two,  and  before  the  end  of  the  third 
year  a fine-looking  town  with  well-laid-out  streets, 
excellently  metalled,  with  gardens  and  parks, 
water-works  and  electric  light,  snug,  cosy-looking 
villas  and  monumental  public  buildings,  two  good 
hotels  and  a cathedral,  docks  and  piers  and 
granite-bounded  wharves ; a beautiful  town, 
teeming  with  life,  a completely  Western  city  in 
the  wilderness  of  the  rocks  and  hills  of  far-away 
Kuang-tung  ; a rush  into  life,  an  artificially  forced 
growth,  quicker  than  any  history  can  relate,  and 
then  stagnation  and  a standstill, — such  is  the 
history  of  Dalny,  unique  in  the  annals  of  the 
world,  of  Dalny,  the  “ far-away  place.” 
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When  the  Trans-Manchurian  railway  was 
being  built,  with  French  gold,  by  Russian  hands, 
through  Chinese  territory,  the  first  plan  was  to 
make  Port  Arthur  its  terminus.  But  the  harbour 
of  Port  Arthur,  it  soon  became  evident,  was  not 
large  or  commodious  enough  to  hold  all  the  traffic 
which  was  expected  to  grow  out  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  trade,  and  as  Russia  saw  fit,  or  saw 
herself  forced,  largely  to  increase  her  naval 
strength  in  Pacific  waters,  the  harbour  soon 
became  inadequate  to  accommodate  much  more 
than  the  fleet.  It  was,  besides,  deemed  unwise 
to  have  the  great  commercial  port  bound  up  with 
the  fate  of  the  naval  station,  and  so  de  Witte, 
the  then  all-powerful  Minister,  decided  to  find 
another  terminus  for  his  railway.  His  choice  fell 
on  a place  on  the  shores  of  Talien  Bay*  which, 
broad  and  large  and  deep,  cuts  into  the  Kuang- 
tung  peninsula  not  more  than  some  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  up  the  coast  from  Port  Arthur.  The 
bay  is  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  ships  of  the 
world.  It  is  somewhat  exposed  to  easterly  winds  ; 
but  a large  breakwater,  costing  about  three 
million  pounds,  was  constructed,  forming  an  inner 
harbour  where  ships  could  anchor  practically 
sheltered  against  wind  and  waves. 

So  the  towm  was  planned  and  built,  and  given  tbe 
name  of  Dalny  {“  far  away  ”),  the  nearest  Russian 
equivalent  for  Talien.  It  was  built  with  a lavish 
hand,  and  nothing  was  spared  to  make  it  a worthy 
entrance  gate  to  the  longest  continuous  land  com- 
munication of  the  world.  It  rose  with  towers  and 
turrets  and  ornamental  gables  ; it  was  filled  with 
pretty  villas  in  luxurious  gardens,  and  it  came  to 
look  as  its  founder  had  dreamt  and  willed. 


* Talienwan  ; Wan  in  Chinese  means  “bay.” 
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But  the  new  town  did  not  thrive.  Peter  the 
Great  could  build  St.  Petersburg  on  the  swampy 
marshes  of  the  Neva,  and  compel  a large  population 
to  leave  their  homes  in  many  provinces  and  town- 
ships from  all  over  Russia  and  settle  down  in 
these  bleak,  Inhospitable  regions.  A powerful 
minister  like  de  Witte  had  been  able  to  conjure  a 
modern  city  up  from  the  ground,  but  to  populate 
it  he  had  not  the  power,  at  least  not  with  the 
class  of  people  he  would  like  to  see  settled  there. 
The  town  did  not  develop  out  of  any  inner  neces- 
sity, or  because  conditions  of  trade  made  its  exis- 
tence desirable ; it  has,  in  a sense,  been  forced 
upon  the  world,  and  the  world  does  not  take  such 
acts  of  violence  in  good  grace.  Port  Arthur  was 
the  old-established  place  ; it  held  a large  garrison, 
and  quite  a number  of  firms,  Russian,  English, 
German  and  Danish,  were  established  there  and 
did  a roaring  trade. 

Although  Port  Arthur,  at  least  what  then 
existed  of  it,  the  "old  town,”  was  a dismal  place, 
devoid  of  every  feature,  in  the  way  of  handsome 
buildings  or  gardens  or  hotels  or  such  like,  which 
could  make  it  attractive — I would  rather  live  in 
a Chinese  inn  than  in  one  of  Port  Arthur’s  ‘‘gas- 
trinitzas  ” — yet,  because  it  was  the  garrison  city, 
it  was  so  much  gayer  and  brighter  than  pretty, 
dull  Dalny,  that  everybody  wanted  to  live  there  ; 
and  so  Port  Arthur  thrived  and  Dalny  had  no 
chance.  The  merchants  kept  away,  and  only  the 
officials  connected  with  the  Government  service, 
the  railway,  the  docks,  and  so  forth,  came  to  live 
there,  though  house-rent  was  very  cheap. 

Things  became  worse  still  when  Admiral 
Alexeieff  was  made  Viceroy  and  fixed  his  resi- 
dence in  Port  Arthur,  and  when  at  the  same  time 
de  Witte  temporarily  lost  his  power  and  his 
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influence.  Alexeieff  took  but  little  interest  in 
Dalny.  His  plan  was  to  make  Port  Arthur  not 
only  the  main  naval  station,  but  also  the  chief 
commercial  port  of  Manchuria.  For  that  purpose 
he  set  on  foot  extensive  dredging  operations  in 
the  shallow  western  part  of  the  inner  harbour,  and 
from  the  end  of  this  he  commenced  digging  a 
canal  across  the  low,  narrow'  neck  of  the  Tiger’s 
Tail  peninsula,  which  was  to  form  the  shipping 
entrance  to  the  port,  while  the  entrance  for  the 
men-of-war  remained  the  old  narrow  sound  be- 
tween the  Golden  Hill  and  the  Tiger’s  Tail 
promontory.  On  the  shores  of  the  inner  basin  a 
new  city  was  laid  out ; many  large  buildings  for 
the  civil  administration,  banks,  hospitals,  &c., 
were  erected  here  ; all  the  inhabitants  of  the  old 
town  had  been  ordered  to  move  to  the  new  town 
before  July,  1904,  and  nothing  but  barracks  and 
other  military  establishments  were  to  remain. 
Many  houses  and  villas,  a sumptuous  hotel  and 
large  shops  were  built,  a park  was  laid  out  and 
the  foundations  laid  for  a fine  cathedral ; in  short, 
the  new  Port  Arthur  rivalled  Dalny  both  in 
outward  appearance  and  modern  resources. 

For  a short  time  it  seemed  as  if  Dalny  was 
doomed  ; there  was  complete  stagnation  ; but  as 
the  military  forces  in  Kuang-tung  steadily  in- 
creased and  Port  Arthur  was  unable  to  hold  them 
all,  a couple  of  regiments  were  quartered  in 
Dalny,  and  with  the  troops,  life  and  activity 
followed.  Although  still  far  from  approaching 
the  older  place  in  importance  as  a commercial 
centre,  Dalny  had  luckily  got  over  the  stagnation 
period,  and  was  in  a fair  way  of  development  when 
the  war  broke  out. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Dalny  the  Russian  reverse 
at  Nanshan  came  as  a complete  surprise.  Never 
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had  they  believed  that  the  Japanese  would  be 
able  to  storm  the  strong  position.  Life  had  gone 
on  quite  unconcernedly,  when  suddenly,  on  the 
evening  of  May  26th,  the  Mayor  of  Dalny  re- 
ceived a telegram  ordering  him  to  have  the  town 
evacuated  and  the  inhabitants  conveyed  to  Port 
Arthur  by  four  o’clock  next  morning.  Imagine 
their  feelings,  as  they  had  to  leave  their  homes 
and  all  their  belongings  and  hurry  to  the  railway 
station  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  packed  in 
crowded  cars  and  taken  to  the  neighbouring 
town.  In  the  hurry  and  confusion  little  time  was 
left  for  making  arrangements  to  prevent  their 
possessions  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
detested  Japanese.  Some  probably  thought  that 
the  fortunes  of  war  would  soon  change  so  that 
they  could  return  to  their  own  houses.  Nearly 
all  the  public  buildings,  the  large  workshops,  and 
the  electric  power-house  were  fired  and  more  or  less 
ruined  by  flames  ; the  dock  and  the  water-works 
were  also  partially  destroyed.  What  remained 
from  the  fire  was  looted  by  the  Chinese  rabble 
left  in  the  place,  and  by  the  Hunghutzes.  From 
their  mountain  fastnesses  the  Hunghutzes  came 
riding  into  the  town  on  their  small  wiry  ponies, 
with  old  flintlocks  or,  in  some  cases,  new  army 
rifles  slung  over  their  shoulders,  and  perhaps 
a couple  of  live  chickens  dangling  from  the 
pommels  of  their  saddles.  With  a swagger- 
ing gait  they  walked  through  the  streets  ; they 
entered  the  houses  and  drank  the  wine  and  the 
liquors  ; they  slept,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives, 
on  spring  mattresses  in  feather  beds ; they  broke 
the  furniture,  and  took  away  with  them  all  they 
could  carry,  and  enjoyed,  all  round,  a great  old 
time.  Poor  fellows ! I do  not  blame  them. 
Life  as  highway-robbers,  even  in  Manchuria,  is 
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none  too  gay  or  comfortable.  These  days  in 
Dalny  must  have  been  the  one  great  time  in 
their  lives — and  to  the  Russians  it  was  a matter 
of  complete  indifference  whether  their  property 
went  to  the  Japanese  or  to  their  allies,  the 
Hunghutzes. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  Dalny  I saw 
in  1904  was  utterly  different  from  the  Dalny  of 
the  year  before.  I remember  it  well,  with  its 
gay,  debonair  life  of  former  days.  In  the  after- 
noon the  band  played  in  the  park ; officers  in 
their  handsome  uniforms,  with  clanking  swords, 
and  jingling  spurs  on  well-polished  top  boots, 
promenaded  with  more  or  less  well-dressed  ladies, 
listening  to  the  music  or  watching  the  tennis 
players  ; in  the  streets  droshkies  and  private 
carriages,  driven  at  a furious  pace,  took  the  ladies 
of  the  two  mondes  for  their  evening  promenade. 
In  the  evening  there  were  gay  dinner  and  supper 
parties  at  the  hotels,  where  the  champagne  flowed 
and  where  jewels  sparkled.  The  Russian  officer 
is  certainly  not  miserly.  When  he  has  money, 
he  spends  it  freely.  Sick  and  tired  of  the  tedious 
life  in  the  forts  and  outposts,  he  flies  to  town  now 
and  again  when  he  has  received  his  salary,  and 
makes  the  roubles  dance  for  a few  mad  hours,  till 
the  last  has  slipped  out  of  his  purse,  when,  with  a 
light  heart  and  a heavy  head,  he  again  returns  to 
duty  and  dulness. 

The  women  I saw  were  of  two  kinds — married 
ladies,  mostly  Russian  (in  impossible  toilettes) 
and  generally  very  bourgeoise ; and  the  others, 
mostly  quite  the  reverse,  and  for  the  greater  part 
hailing  from  the  sunny  countries  along  the  Lower 
Danube,  soft-eyed,  merry  little  things,  who  were 
excellent  partners  in  the  game  of  the  dancing 
roubles. 
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At  my  last  visit  all  this  was  changed.  Away 
were  the  dashing  officers,  away,  alas,  those  with 
the  soft  eyes.  The  former  I saw  again  six  months 
after,  some  stretched  out,  stiff  and  cold,  on  the 
bleak  hill-sides  of  Port  Arthur,  others  as  prisoners 
of  war  or  in  hospital  ; the  latter  I did  not  see 
till  the  entry  of  the  victorious  Japanese  army  into 
Port  Arthur.  It  was  difficult  to  recognize  in  the 
demure,  soberly  dressed  damsels  with  the  Red 
Cross  badges  round  their  arms  the  bright  butter- 
flies of  a year  ago.  The  whole  gay  throng  had 
disappeared,  and  instead  the  streets  were  full  of 
loud-voiced,  light-hearted  Chinese  coolies  and 
square-jawed,  business-looking  Japanese  soldiers. 
From  two  different  sides  long  columns  were 
coming  into  the  town, — from  the  port  an  inter- 
minable succession  of  clumsy  Chinese  carts, 
heavily  laden  with  commissariat  stuff,  and  detach- 
ment after  detachment  of  fresh  troops  for  the 
front ; from  the  railway  station  a never-ceasing 
stream  of  sick  and  wounded  for  the  hospitals, 
carried  on  stretchers  by  stalwart  Chinese 
coolies. 

As  Dalny  was  built  with  the  idea  that  it  should 
be  the  principal  trading  centre  in  the  Russian  Far 
Eastern  possessions,  so  Port  Arthur  was  to  be  the 
principal  military  and  naval  station  in  the  newly- 
acquired  realm.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  fortress  of  Port  Arthur,  as  it  stood  on  the  day 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  even  as  it  was 
four  months  later,  when  the  Japanese  besieging 
army  were  standing  outside  its  gates,  was  only  in 
embryo.  In  the  Russian  scheme  of  defence  the 
fortress  of  Port  Arthur  formed  only  an  integral, 
though  certainly  a most  vital,  part.  Their  idea 
was  to  make  the  whole  Kuang-tung  peninsula  an 
immense  fortified  military  camp,  and  the  official 
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name  of  the  place  was  therefore  not  “ the  fortress 
of  Port  Arthur,”  but  “ the  fortified  district  of 
Kuang-tung.” 

With  a fleet  strong  enough,  with  the  assistance 
of  mines  and  submarines,  to  make  a landing  of 
hostile  troops  on  the  peninsula  impossible,  a more 
ideal  place  for  a prolonged  defence  could  scarcely 
be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Joined  to  the  mainland  by  the  narrow  neck  to 
the  south  of  Kinchow,  where  the  excellent  posi- 
tion, Nanshan,  barred  the  way  to  an  attacking 
force,  the  peninsula  expands  to  a width  of  some 
twelve  or  thirteen  miles  and  attains  a length  of  some 
twenty-flve  miles.  It  presents  a series  of  excel- 
lent defensive  positions,  one  behind  the  other, 
where  even  a comparatively  weak  land  force,  sup- 
ported by  a strong  fleet,  would  have  been  able  to 
withstand  the  attack  of  vastly  superior  forces, 
because  the  sea  on  both  sides  would  prevent  any 
turning  movement  on  a larger  scale.  Every  foot 
of  the  ground  would  have  to  be  bought  with  heavy 
sacriflces,  as  every  one  of  the  positions  would  have 
to  be  taken  by  frontal  attacks.  The  further  for- 
wards the  attackers  were  able  to  push,  the  stronger 
the  positions  would  become,  until  a double  line  of 
permanent  fortifications  would  face  them,  and 
force  them  to  sit  down  to  a regular  siege.  Pro- 
perly fortified  and  provisioned,  these  inner  lines, 
w'hich  were  to  be  constructed  on  the  naturally 
immensely  strong  positions  surrounding  the  town 
and  the  harbour,  would  be  practically  impregnable, 
or  at  least  be  able  to  keep  an  enemy  at  bay  for 
years,  and  the  fortified  district  of  Kuang-tung 
would  become  one  of  the  two  or  three  strongest 
fortresses  of  the  world. 

During  the  six  years  Russia  had  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  Kuang-tung  peninsula  very  little 
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of  these  plans  had,  however,  been  carried  out. 
There  had  been  endless  correspondence  forwards 
and  backwards  between  Port  Arthur  and  St. 
Petersburg,  and  a number  of  plans  had  been  sub- 
mitted for  approval,  and  rejected  or  sent  back  with 
new  suggestions  and  proposals.  It  was  only 
shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  that  a com- 
plete system  had  been  decided  upon,  which  was 
to  be  finished  within  a period  of  five  years.  The 
Russians  did  not  for  a moment  believe  that  Japan 
would  dare  to  declare  war,  and  they  thought  they 
would  have  ample  time  to  carry  out  their  plans 
undisturbed.  The  result  was  that,  when  the 
Japanese  fleet  made  its  first  attack  on  the  Russian 
squadron  at  Port  Arthur  on  February  8th,  the 
“ fortress  of  Port  Arthur  ” did  not,  really  speaking, 
exist,  much  less  any  “ fortified  district  of  Kuang- 
tung.”  The  old  Chinese  forts,  of  which  only  a few 
were  of  any  real  value  against  a modern  army, 
were  the  only  defence  works  to  oppose  an  enemy’s 
attack  from  land,  and  even  these  were  to  a large 
extent  depleted  of  guns,  or  armed  with  old- 
fashioned  cannon.  If,  simultaneously  with  the 
attack  on  the  fleet,  the  Japanese  had  landed 
10,000  men  on  the  peninsula,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  they  could  have  taken  the  whole  place 
by  surprise,  and  marched  practically  unopposed 
straight  into  the  town,  where  the  whole  garrison 
consisted  of  less  than  3,000  men. 

Of  course,  as  soon  as  the  first  attack  of  the 
Japanese  had  taken  place,  a large  number  of 
troops  and  immense  supplies  of  provisions  and 
ammunition  were  hurriedly  sent  to  Port  Arthur, 
and  the  construction  of  the  fortifications  was  com- 
menced and  carried  out  with  feverish  haste 
according  to  the  excellent  plans  of  Colonel 
Rashefsky  of  the  engineers,  and  under  the  capable 
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supervision  of  Generals  Smyrnoff  and  Kondra- 
tienko ; but,  as  I will  show  later,  there  was  only 
time  to  have  a small  portion  of  the  fortifications 
built  as  permanent  structures. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  defence  works 
was  of  a semi-permanent  nature.  Work  was 
carried  on  at  Nanshan  and  Port  Arthur,  and 
lighter  fieldworks  were  constructed  in  several 
intermediate  positions.  Of  the  double  line  of 
permanent  forts  which  were  planned  round  Port 
Arthur  there  was  only  time  to  attempt  to  complete 
the  inner,  extending  in  a semi-circle  to  the  south 
of  Shuishi  valley,  while  the  outer  line,  which  was 
to  have  been  constructed  on  the  Fenghoangshan 
range  further  to  the  north,  had  to  be  completely 
abandoned.  This,  as  my  tale  of  the  siege  will 
bear  out,  proved  most  detrimental  to  successful 
defence  operations,  because  it  enabled  the 
Japanese  to  place  guns  within  efficient  range  of 
the  town  and  the  harbour,  depriving  the  garrison 
of  a place  of  safety  where  the  men  could  live  and 
work  and  rest  in  peace. 


CHAPTER  II 


FROM  NANSHAN  TO  PORT  ARTHUR 

(See  Map,  Appendix  I) 

IT  follows  from  what  I have  said  that  it  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  the  Russians  to 
keep  the  Japanese  as  long  as  possible  away 
from  the  permanent  lines  of  defence  around  Port 
Arthur,  until  these  fortifications  had  been  put  into 
tolerable  shape.  From  February  8th  until  the 
beginning  of  May,  they  worked  quite  undisturbed 
on  the  different  positions  all  over  the  peninsula, 
and  it  was  only  on  May  26th  that  the  first  attack 
was  made  on  the  most  advanced  of  their  defence- 
works,  the  strong,  semi-permanently  fortified 
position  at  Nanshan,  which  was  carried  by  a 
brilliant  assault  on  the  same  day.  During  the 
next  two  months  a series  of  attacks  and  counter- 
attacks took  place  on  the  intermediate  positions 
between  Nanshan  and  Port  Arthur.  Not  until 
the  beginning  of  August  had  the  Japanese  made 
such  progress  as  to  bring  them  right  opposite  the 
real  fortress  and  in  a position  to  attempt  an  assault 
on  the  Russian  stronghold. 

Although  it  is  my  intention  to  confine  myself 
to  an  account  of  the  siege  proper,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  describe  and  discuss  only  the  military 
operations  which  I had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
and  following  personally,  it  is  necessary  to  the  full 
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understanding  of  the  events  of  the  siege  to  give  a 
short  rdsicme  of  the  operations  of  the  opposing 
armies  in  the  Kuang-tung  peninsula,  which  form 
the  opening  chapters  of  this  great  drama.  I 
obtained  most  of  my  facts  from  Major  Yamaoka, 
of  the  Japanese  General  Staff.  This  officer  was 
deputed  by  General  Nogi  to  explain  to  us  the 
military  operations  of  the  Third  Army,  from  the 
battle  of  Nanshan  to  the  capture  of  the  final 
positions  before  Port  Arthur,  so  that  I give  there- 
fore what  is  virtually  the  Japanese  official  account 
of  these  operations. 

The  battle  of  Nanshan  was  fought  on  May 
26th.  The  Japanese  troops  taking  part  were  the 
1st,  the  3rd  and  the  4th  Army  Divisions,  Avhich 
had  been  landed  at  Pitzewo  in  the  beginning  of 
May.  After  the  capture  of  the  most  important 
Nanshan  position,  the  3rd  and  the  4th  Divisions 
marched  north,  and  from  thence  became  part  of 
the  Second  (General  Oku’s)  Army.  The  ist 
Division,  soon  joined  by  the  nth,  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  Third  Army  under  General  Nogi, 
to  whom  had  been  entrusted  the  task  of  taking 
Port  Arthur. 

General  Nogi  landed  in  Yentao  Bay  on  June 
1st,  and  established  his  headquarters  in  Pei-pao- 
tze-ai,  a small  village  some  seven  miles  to  the 
west  of  Dalny.  His  forces,  with  a front  twelve  or 
thirteen  miles  long,  stretched  right  across  the 
Kuang-tung  peninsula  from  coast  to  coast,  from 
An-tze-shan  in  the  north,  across  Moto-shitogo  to 
Tai-shuh-shan  in  the  south,  the  ist  Division  form- 
ing the  right,  and  the  nth  the  left  wing. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Russians  at  Nanshan, 
General  Nogi  probably  did  not  anticipate  any  very 
determined  resistance  before  reaching  the  perma- 
nent fortifications  round  Port  Arthur.  The  com- 
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paratively  easy  victory  over  the  Russians  in  their 
immensely  strong  position  at  Nanshan  certainly 
gave  him  a right  to  think  so,  and  to  consider 
the  task  before  him  a not  very  difficult  one, 
especially  as  he  must  have  had  full  cognizance  of 
the  very  deficient  state  of  the  fortifications  at 
Port  Arthur  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  It  is 
probable  that  his  reports  from  this  time  were  to 
that  effect,  and  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the 
Manchu  Maru  expedition  was  sent  out  in  order  to 
give  members  of  the  Japanese  Diet,  the  foreign 
naval  attaches  and  others  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  fall  of  Port  Arthur,  and  to  convey  the  Em- 
peror’s thanks  and  congratulations  to  his  victorious 
Army  and  Navy  through  Marquis  Kuroda,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  and  one  of  the 
most  prominent  public  men  in  Japan.  The 
Japanese  themselves  admit  so  much.  Judging 
from  the  programme  for  the  tour  of  the  Manchu 
Maru,  the  Japanese  must  have  calculated  that  Port 
Arthur  would  be  in  their  hands  about  the  middle  of 
July.  That  the  fortress  was  able  to  hold  out  so 
much  longer  may  partly  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Vladivostock  squadron  in  its  first  raid  succeeded 
in  sinking  three  Japanese  transports,  of  which  one 
was  carrying  siege  guns,  as  well  as  railway  trollies 
to  bring  them  into  position  before  Port  Arthur. 
It  is  undoubtedly  also  due  to  the  very  ably 
conducted  campaign  of  General  Stoessel,  who 
stubbornly  contested  every  inch  of  ground  which 
the  Japanese  had  to  cover  before  they  stood  right 
outside  of  Port  Arthur  ; thereby  giving  the  Russian 
engineers  an  additional  two  months’  respite  for 
getting  the  defences  of  the  fortress  into  shape. 

The  Kuang-tung  peninsula  is  hilly.  There  is 
very  little  level  ground.  Mountains  rise  behind 
mountains,  hills  above  hills,  forming  broken 
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ranges,  separated  by  narrow  valleys,  torn  by 
ravines  and  gorges.  The  highest  part  of  the 
peninsula  is  some  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
Dalny,  where  the  two  mountains  Weitoushan  and 
Kensan  rise  to  a height  of  some  twelve  or  thirteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level,  towering  a 
couple  of  hundred  feet  above  the  surrounding 
peaks.  The  direction  of  the  main  mountain 
ranges  is  generally  from  north  to  south,  perpen- 
dicular on  the  Japanese  line  of  advance,  thereby 
offering  many  opportunities  for  a stubborn  resist- 
ance. But  this  advantage  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
greatly  neutralized  by  the  fact  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  but  a very  large  force  to  hold 
the  long  line  from  sea  to  sea,  and  that  every- 
where there  are  passes  and  defiles,  through  which 
an  attacking  force  can  make  turning  movements 
and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  defenders.  It  was 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  best  plan  for  the 
Russians  would  be  to  take  up  positions  on  the 
crests  and  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  mountain 
ranges  and  defend  them,  one  after  the  other, 
thus  harassing  and  delaying  the  enemy  and 
forcing  him  to  deploy  and  fight,  and  judiciously 
falling  back  when  in  danger  of  being  outflanked 
and  cut  off.  This  is  what  the  Russians  did  from 
May  26th  up  to  July  30th,  when  they  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  shelter  behind  the  line  of  permanent 
fortifications. 

For  the  Japanese  advance  three  roads  lead  to 
Port  Arthur  ; to  the  north,  the  railway  and  the 
main  road  from  Kinchow  ; to  the  south,  a road 
along  the  coast  from  Dalny  ; and  further  a central 
road,  also  beginning  in  Dalny,  and  continuing 
through  the  middle  of  the  peninsula.  Although 
this  latter  route  crosses  the  hilliest  and  most 
broken  part  of  the  country,  it  is  fairly  level,  a 
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succession  of  passes  leading  through  the  successive 
mountain  ranges. 

The  Russians  took  up  positions  parallel  to 
those  occupied  by  the  Japanese,  separated  from 
them  by  a valley,  or  several  smaller  valleys  rather, 
formed  by  low  hills  and  isolated  mounds  rising  up 
in  the  broader  expansion  of  lowland  which  lies 
between  the  ridges  occupied  by  the  opposing 
forces.  The  distance  between  their  respective 
positions  varied  from  3,000  to  nearly  6,000 
yards.  The  Russians  had  massed  most  of  their 
troops  along  the  railway,  which  they  naturally 
wished  to  keep  as  long  as  possible,  and  where 
they  threw  up  very  strong  fortifications.  They 
also  occupied  and  fortified  the  before-mentioned 
high  hills,  Weitoushan  and  Kensan,  which  became 
their  centre,  and  smaller  detachments  of  troops 
guarded  every  road  and  pass,  with  reserves  to 
bear  on  any  point  threatened  by  attack. 

Up  to  June  26th  General  Nogi  did  not  attempt 
any  serious  advance,  though  skirmishes  and 
smaller  outpost  affairs  took  place  daily.  The 
reason  for  this  delay  was  probably  that  he  wanted 
to  have  his  whole  army  assembled  before  he 
attempted  determined  offensive  operations  against 
an  enemy  entrenched  more  strongly  and  in  greater 
force  than  he  had  anticipated.  In  the  meantime 
he  occupied  Dalny  unopposed.  The  fleet  began 
dragging  for  mines  in  the  harbour,  and  a 
navigable  channel  was  soon  opened,  permitting 
ships  to  enter,  though  it  was  several  weeks 
later  before  transports  and  troops  could  be  safely 
brought  in. 

It  is  probable  that  no  forward  movement  would 
have  been  attempted  until  then,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  sake  of  Kensan.  This  high  hill  dominates 
the  whole  peninsula.  From  its  summit  one  can 
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see  Dalny,  and  follow  what  is  happening  there,  the 
landing  of  troops  and  so  on.  The  Japanese 
headquarters  in  Pei-pao-tze-ai  and  the  whole  dis- 
position of  the  Japanese  troops  could  also  be 
clearly  seen  from  this  excellent  point  of  observa- 
tion. The  Japanese  general  saw  the  importance 
of  preventing  this,  especially  when  shipping  was 
recommenced,  so  he  decided  on  the  capture  of 
Kensan.  This  would  also  allow  him  to  push  his 
left  wing  forward  to  a more  favourable  position. 
He  would  then  not  only  be  able  to  prevent  the 
Russians  from  seeing  what  was  going  on  in  Dalny 
and  the  Japanese  lines,  but  could  also,  from  the 
top  of  the  hill,  observe  what  was  going  on  in 
Port  Arthur. 

So  General  Nogi  decided  to  attack.  On  the 
morning  of  June  26th,  before  daybreak,  his  troops 
marched  against  Weitoushan.  The  Russian  de- 
fence here  seems  to  have  been  half-hearted,  and 
at  9 a.m.  the  hill  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese.  At  Kensan  the  fighting  was  more 
serious,  the  Russians  defending  this  point  vigor- 
ously. The  mountain  stands  out  well  defined 
from  the  surrounding  hills,  and  forms  a kind  of 
buffer  in  front  of  and  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
Russian  line  of  defence.  It  is  rather  steep,  with 
rugged  sides,  and  is  in  many  places  full  of  loose 
boulders  and  stones,  which  makes  climbing  difficult. 

The  Russians  held  the  position  with  two  bat- 
talions of  infantry  and  four  quick-firing  guns. 
Later  in  the  day  a couple  of  machine  guns  were 
brought  up  to  reinforce  these  troops.  The  attack- 
ing force,  made  up  of  the  43rd  Regiment  and  one 
mountain  battery,  were  met  by  a hot  fire  from 
three  or  four  Russian  gunboats,  until  the  timely 
arrival  of  a Japanese  squadron  forced  them  to 
retreat  hastily  to  Port  Arthur.  On  the  way  two 
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mines  {^fougasses)  burst  amongst  the  attackers, 
without,  however,  doing  much  damage  ; but,  un- 
checked by  mines  or  heavy  guns,  the  advance 
steadily  continued.  At  3 p.m.  the  Russians 
brought  their  machine  guns  into  action  ; but  these 
were  speedily  silenced  by  shrapnel  fire  from  the 
Japanese  mountain  guns,  as  the  quick-firers  had 
been  earlier  in  the  day.  By  half-past  five  the  hill 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  the  Russians 
retreating  to  the  next  mountain  range,  where  they 
took  up  fresh  positions. 

As  a consequence  of  the  capture  of  these  two 
hills  General  Nogi  could  push  his  left  wing  for- 
wards, swinging  his  whole  line,  with  Antzeshan  on 
his  extreme  right  as  a pivot,  across  Kensan  to 
Sochoshan.  He  at  once  fortified  his  new  posi- 
tions, taking  special  pains  to  have  Kensan,  to 
which  he  attached  the  greatest  importance,  very 
strongly  protected  with  fieldworks  and  bomb-proof 
shelters.  General  Stoessel  also  fully  appreciated 
the  value  of  this  position,  not  only  as  an  observa- 
tion post,  but  also  because  it  was  an  excellent 
offensive  position,  from  whence  a forward  move- 
ment could  be  carried  out  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage when  the  expected  relieving  column  from  the 
north  should  arrive.  The  Russians  knew  that 
General  Grippenberg  was  on  his  way  southwards, 
and  expected  to  hear  the  booming  of  his  guns 
at  the  enemy’s  rear  at  any  moment.  General 
Stoessel,  therefore,  attempted  to  recapture  the 
position,  and  on  July  3rd  he  sent  a whole  division 
to  try  and  drive  the  Japanese  back.  The  top  of 
Kensan  can  be  seen  from  all  sides,  and  he  com- 
menced the  attack  by  pouring  in  a tremendous 
artillery  fire  from  all  his  batteries,  but  thanks  to 
the  well-constructed  Japanese  bomb-proof  shelters 
the  effect  was  comparatively  small. 
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During  the  day  the  Russians  advanced,  with 
machine  guns  in  their  skirmishing  line,  and  with 
bands  playing,  to  within  800 — 1,000  yards  of  the 
positions,  but  were  unable  to  drive  their  attack 
further  home.  In  the  night  they  tried  to  take  the 
hill  by  surprise.  In  spite  of  the  difficult  climbing 
amongst  the  loose  boulders,  they  succeeded  in 
creeping  up  quite  noiselessly,  and  nearly  reached 
the  summit  unobserved.  A fierce  hand-to-hand 
fight  ensued  on  the  wild  mountain  in  the  darkness, 
many  falling  on  both  sides  ; but  the  Russians, 
exhausted  with  their  hard  climb,  were  finally 
driven  back.  The  attack  was  resumed  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th,  and  continued  the  whole  day ; 
but  the  Japanese,  who  could  draw  reserves  from 
their  entire  nth  Division,  proved  too  strong,  so  all 
the  Russian  bravery,  which  the  Japanese  praise 
highly,  was  of  no  avail.  Recognizing  the  futility 
of  further  efforts,  the  Russians  fell  back,  on  the 
morning  of  July  5th,  to  the  hills  opposite  Kensan, 
where  they  had  already  started  throwing  up  earth- 
works. 

Here  I must  be  allowed  a short  digression. 
Since  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  the  Russians  have 
been  credited  with  having  the  cleverest  sappers  in 
the  world ; but  it  seems  that  since  the  days  of 
Todleben  the  Russians  have  neglected  the  art  of 
fortification.  They  fully  understand  the  value  of 
field  fortifications,  and  use  them  at  every  oppor- 
tunity, but  of  the  more  modern  development  of 
this  art  they  appear  to  have  learnt  nothing.  Their 
fieldworks  are  of  much  the  same  type  as  was  in  use 
about  the  middle  of  last  century,  giving  defenders 
no  fair  chance  against  an  enemy  equipped  with 
modern  long-range  arms  of  precision.  They  throw 
up  most  of  their  trenches  on  the  crest  of  the  hills, 
where  they  stand  out  clearly  against  the  sky, 
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visible  everywhere.  Even  where  they  have  trenches 
on  the  slopes  or  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  they  take  no 
pains  to  conceal  them  or  to  construct  blinds  to 
draw  the  enemy’s  fire.  The  troops  have  to  shoot 
over  the  top  of  the  breastworks,  and  so  expose 
their  heads  and  shoulders.  This  is  why  the 
Japanese,  time  after  time,  were  able  to  drive  them 
out  of  their  trenches  by  shrapnel  fire  alone  (e.g.  at 
Nanshan).  As  the  war  progressed,  much  of  this 
was  altered  and  improved.  Already  during  the 
two  months  from  Nanshan  to  Port  Arthur  they 
had  learnt  much.  The  trenches  I saw  at  their 
last  advanced  positions  before  Port  Arthur  were 
much  better  constructed  and  masked  than  those 
more  forward.  In  Manchuria,  from  Liaoyang,  the 
Russian  field  fortifications  were,  from  all  reports, 
exceedingly  well  constructed. 

But  to  resume.  From  July  5th  to  26th 
the  two  armies  kept  their  relative  positions, 
nothing  but  small  engagements  of  outposts  taking 
place.  Towards  the  middle  of  July  Talien  Bay 
had  been  completely  cleared  of  mines,  so  there 
was  no  longer  any  danger  in  making  the  con- 
veniently situated  port  of  Dalny  the  base  of  the 
Third  Army.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  month 
the  whole  of  the  9th  Army  Division  and  two  inde- 
pendent infantry  brigades  were  landed  here,  as 
well  as  the  2nd  independent  artillery  brigade  and 
a number  of  siege  and  naval  guns.  The  whole 
force  of  the  Third  Army  thus  being  assembled,  no 
reason  existed  for  delaying  the  attack  on  Port 
Arthur. 

The  Russians,  meanwhile,  had  employed  the 
delay  in  constructing  strong  semi-permanent  for- 
tifications along  their  whole  line  of  defence,  which 
extended  from  coast  to  coast,  from  Shuang-tai- 
kou  in  the  north  over  the  An-tze-ling  Pass  to 
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Loa-tsao-shan.  Their  strongest  position  was  on 
the  high  steep  mountain,  Ojikeisan,  which  rises 
over  the  An-tze-ling  Pass.  The  rugged  outlines 
stand  boldly  out  against  the  sky,  and  its  sides, 
from  which  a succession  of  craggy  spurs  spring 
forth,  in  many  places  form  perfectly  perpendicular 
walls  and  break-neck  precipices. 

The  attack  on  the  Russian  lines  of  defence 
began  on  July  26th.  The  Japanese  ist  Division 
formed  the  right  wing  and  the  nth  Division  their 
left,  with  the  9th  as  the  centre.  It  was  a foggy 
morning,  and  a heavy  mist  hung  over  the  tops  of 
the  hills  and  obstructed  the  view  of  the  Russian 
positions.  This  cleared  up  about  nine  o’clock, 
and  the  Japanese  guns  opened  fire;  but  they 
had  to  leave  off  every  now  and  again,  as  showers 
of  rain  fell  intermittently,  blotting  the  enemy’s 
trenches  out  of  sight.  The  infantry  advanced 
towards  evening,  and  occupied  the  foot  and  the 
lower  spurs  of  the  hills.  After  dark  a general 
night  attack  was  made  all  along  the  line,  but  it 
was  everywhere  repulsed. 

The  27th  dawned  fine,  and  a violent  artillery  duel 
began  early  in  the  morning,  the  Japanese  concen- 
trating most  of  their  fire  on  the  Russian  positions 
on  Ojikeisan.  About  noon  their  infantry  began  a 
forward  movement,  and  by  3 p.m.  they  had  forced 
the  Russians  to  retire  from  their  lower  trenches. 
These  were  at  once  occupied  by  the  Japanese; 
and  now  began  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fights 
in  modern  history.  The  upper  parts  of  the  hills 
are  so  steep  that  it  is  a marvel  any  man  could 
climb  them,  but  the  Japanese  went  to  work  un- 
dauntedly. The  very  steepness  of  the  hill-sides 
was  in  a way  an  advantage  to  them,  as  every- 
where there  were  dead  angles,  where  they  could 
stop  for  awhile  and  recover  breath.  Little  by 
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little  they  succeeded  in  creeping  up  close  to  the 
upper  trenches,  though  with  very  considerable 
losses.  In  some  places  they  reduced  the  distance 
between  themselves  and  the  trenches  to  five  or 
six  yards,  but  this  distance  must  be  reckoned 
vertically,  and  not  horizontally.  Short  as  it  was, 
this  space  was  insurmountable  without  the  aid  of 
scaling  ladders.  The  Japanese  had  to  stand  with 
their  backs  to  the  rocks,  and  fire  right  up  in  the 
air,  and  the  Russians  had  to  lean  over  the  preci- 
pice, and  fire  vertically  on  to  the  heads  of  their 
assailants.  In  one  place  a Russian  tried  to  lasso 
a Japanese  soldier;  he  lowered  a rope  and  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  it  over  his  neck,  but  the 
Japanese  caught  hold  of  the  noose  with  both 
hands  before  it  was  hauled  taut.  Now  ensued  a 
veritable  tug  of  war  between  them  for  life  or 
death.  Seeing  at  last  that  he  could  not  from  his 
position  get  the  Japanese  off  his  feet,  the  Russian 
suddenly  let  go.  The  Japanese  lost  his  balance 
and  fell  down  the  precipice,  breaking  his  neck,  so 
that  he  might  as  well  have  let  the  Russian  had 
the  pleasure  of  hanging  him.  In  other  places  the 
Japanese  succeeded  in  reaching  the  trenches,  and 
a fierce  hand-to-hand  fight  took  place  ; but  they 
were  everywhere  repulsed  and  driven  back  with 
heavy  losses. 

During  the  night,  on  the  left  wing,  the  iith 
Division  made  two  separate  attacks,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  charging  through.  Later  in  the  night 
two  companies  were  detailed  to  make  another 
attempt,  and  this  time  they  managed  to  carry 
their  attack  home.  They  broke  through  the 
Russian  lines,  and  so  turned  the  scales  in  favour 
of  the  Japanese,  who  at  once  followed  up  their 
advantage,  and  pushed  a number  of  troops 
through  the  breach.  On  the  morning  of  the 
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28th,  the  Russians,  seeing  the  futility  of  further 
resistance,  withdrew  in  good  order  to  a range  of 
positions  extending  from  Takushan  across  Feng- 
hoangshan  to  Nitongtze,  which  had  already  in 
parts  been  prepared  for  defence.  The  Japanese 
did  not  pursue,  but  had  a well-earned  rest  on 
the  29th. 

The  Japanese  losses  during  the  two  days’ 
battle  had  been  very  considerable,  there  being 
over  4,000  casualties.  They  did  not  want  to 
give  the  Russians  another  opportunity  of  strongly 
entrenching  themselves,  so  General  Nogi  decided 
to  attack  again  on  the  morning  of  July  30th.  The 
troops,  advancing  shortly  before  daybreak,  com- 
pletely surprised  the  outposts  and  piquets,  who 
fled  in  disorder  to  their  main  positions,  leaving 
their  rifles  piled  and  their  great-coats  on  the 
ground.  Although  these  main  positions,  even 
without  much  support  in  the  way  of  fieldworks, 
were  very  strong,  and  undoubtedly  could  have 
held  out  for  some  time  against  the  Japanese, 
General  Stoessel  decided  to  withdraw  within 
his  line  of  permanent  fortifications  without  further 
delay.  Leaving  his  field-artillery  to  keep  the 
attackers  at  bay,  he  took  the  whole  of  his  force 
to  Port  Arthur  on  the  morning  of  July  30th,  the 
artillery  retiring  in  good  order  about  noon. 

The  first  act  of  the  drama  had  been  played  to 
an  end,  and  General  Stoessel  had  every  reason 
to  be  content  with  what  he  had  achieved.  He 
had  obtained  over  two  months’  respite  for  the 
attack  on  Port  Arthur,  and  this  time  had  been 
well  employed  in  perfecting  the  defences  and 
making  all  arrangements  for  resisting  a fierce 
assault  or  sustaining  a long  siege.  He  had  tried 
and  harassed  the  Japanese  troops,  and  inflicted 
very  considerable  losses  on  them,  over  8,000 
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being  killed,  wounded  or  sick  in  hospital  during 
this  first  part  of  the  campaign — exclusive  of  the 
4,000  or  more  they  lost  at  Nanshan.  And,  last 
but  not  least,  he  had  given  his  officers  and 
soldiers  a course  in  practical  warfare,  and  taught 
them  to  understand  the  fighting  methods  of  the 
enemy,  which  knowledge  proved  of  the  greatest 
value  when  the  final  struggle  began. 


CHAPTER  III 


FIRST  GLIMPSE  OF  PORT  ARTHUR 

(See  Maps,  Appendix  II  and  III) 

IT  was  on  July  30th  that  the  Russians 
retreated  from  their  last  advanced  positions 
and  took  shelter  behind  their  line  of  permanent 
fortifications  around  Port  Arthur.  On  the  same 
day  the  Japanese  occupied  the  abandoned  posi- 
tions, and  at  last,  after  nearly  ten  weary  weeks  of 
marching  and  fighting  and  lying-in-wait,  they  saw 
before  them  the  famous  Russian  stronghold,  which 
once  for  a few  months  had  been  their  own,  won  in 
fair  fight,  but  lost  to  them  again  by  Russian  wiles. 
Try  to  imagine  their  feelings.  There,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley,  not  more  than  an  hour’s  walk 
away,  was  this  Port  Arthur,  which  had  filled  their 
thoughts  and  possessed  their  minds  for  months 
and  for  years,  which  they  had  been  fighting  their 
way  towards  for  weeks  and  for  months,  and 
which  they  were  now  going,  by  a supreme  effort, 
to  wrest  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  win 
back  for  their  country.  One  can  imagine  the 
elated  feelings  that  swelled  their  breasts,  and  the 
vistas  of  honour  and  glory  that  opened  up  before 
them,  when,  at  last,  they  saw  their  goal  so  near, 
and  apparently  at  their  mercy. 

The  men  who  stood  there  gazing  towards  Port 
Arthur  knew  how  the  people  at  home  had  been 
waiting  for  and  looking  forward  to  the  capture  of 
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the  place  ; that  to  their  minds  the  capture  of  Port 
Arthur  would  sum  up  and  crown  the  whole 
glorious  campaign.  They  had  heard  with  proud 
hearts  of  the  many  victories  of  their  brave  army 
and  navy,  and  when  the  war  bulletins  were 
published  and  spread  all  over  the  town  by  fleet- 
footed,  loud-voiced,  bell-jingling  runners,  telling 
of  new  battles  and  new  victories  and  new  acts 
of  daring  and  reckless  bravery,  they  organized 
lantern  processions  and  marched  round  in  the 
streets  banzaiing  and  singing.  But  the  best  part 
of  their  enthusiasm  they  kept  for  the  day  when 
the  news  of  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur  should  fly  over 
the  country,  and,  like  a wildfire,  light  every  lamp 
and  transparency  in  every  town  and  every  village. 
What  a turn-out  there  would  be!  Not  a man, 
woman  or  child  that  would  not  take  his  lantern  and 
help  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  millions  and  join  in 
the  immense  roar  of  banzai  that  would  go  like  a 
thunderstorm  over  Japan.  For  months  prepara- 
tions had  been  going  on  for  the  great  day  ; the 
Government  itself  had  taken  the  matter  in  hand. 
Everybody  knew  where  to  meet  and  what  to  do, 
which  procession  to  join,  what  lantern  or  crudely 
painted  transparency  to  carry,  what  fancy  dress  to 
wear.  Large  dinner  and  supper  parties  were 
arranged  everywhere,  every  restaurant  and  tea- 
house would  be  filled,  and  there  would  be  a 
feasting  and  a demonstration  and  a celebration 
by  the  whole  of  a great  nation,  such  as  the  world 
had  probably  never  witnessed  before. 

The  battle  of  Yalu,  yes,  and  the  battle  of 
Tehlissu,  the  destruction  of  the  Russian  fleet,  the 
rumoured  defeat  of  the  whole  of  Kuropatkin’s 
army,  all  this  was  grand  news,  and  filled  the 
hearts  of  the  people  with  joy  and  gladness ; but 
so  long  as  Port  Arthur  was  still  in  the  enemy’s 
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hands,  nothing  seemed  complete.  For  to  the 
popular  mind  Port  Arthur  had  come  to  stand  for 
something  more  than  merely  a strongly  fortified 
place.  It  had  come  to  stand  to  them  as  a 
symbol — a symbol  of  supremacy.  The  nation 
that  held  it  would  be  the  paramount  power  in  the 
Far  East.  To  become  this  was  the  real  goal  of 
the  Japanese  ambition,  and  so  long  as  the  Russian 
flag  still  flew  over  the  fortress  the  goal  had  not 
been  reached. 

The  Japanese  officers  and  private  soldiers,  who 
now  for  the  first  time  saw  before  and  beneath 
them  this  wonderful,  almost  mythical.  Port 
Arthur,  knew  all  this.  They  knew  that  their 
progress  had  not  been  quite  up  to  expectations. 
The  people,  and  even  the  military  authorities  at 
home,  had  fondly  hoped  that  Port  Arthur  would 
have  been  theirs  ere  now ; they  knew  that  the 
task  before  them,  the  storming  of  the  immensely 
strong  fortress,  was  not  a thing  to  be  accom- 
plished in  a day  or  in  a week.  Still,  they  could 
see  the  end  now ; they  were  within  striking 
distance,  and  I think  every  man  there  made  a vow 
to  himself  that  the  blow  should  be  delivered  with 
such  force  that  the  enemy  should  be  overthrown  ; 
every  man  gladly  eager  to  give  life  and  blood  to 
help  to  win  the  place  back  for  his  country. 

Some  five  or  six  miles  to  the  north  of  the  old 
town  of  Port  Arthur,  at  the  centre  of  the  Japanese 
lines,  rises  a high  conical  peak  called  Fenghoang- 
shan,  which  gives  an  excellent  panoramic  view  of 
the  Russian  lines  of  defence.  On  the  top  of  this 
hill  General  Nogi  was  standing,  closely  scanning 
the  forts  and  trenches  before  him.  The  sight  was 
nothing  new  to  him.  He  knew  the  place  of  old. 
He  looked  to  the  south-west,  where  the  powerful 
Itzeshan  Fort  lifts  its  strong  walls  on  the  peculiarly 
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shaped  hill,  and  his  thoughts  wandered  back  to 
that  glorious  day,  ten  years  ago,  when  he  per- 
sonally led  his  brigade,  and  at  the  head  of  his 
men  rushed  this,  the  strongest  of  the  Chinese 
positions. 

And  as  his  eyes  wandered  over  the  Russian 
lines,  he  saw  many  of  the  forts  he  knew  from  the 
Chinese  campaign,  Antzeshan,  Erhlung,  the  Golden 
Hill,  the  Tiger’s  Tail  Forts,  and  many  others  ; 
but  there  was  also  much  that  was  new  to  him. 
His  experienced  eye  took  in  at  a glance  the  vast  im- 
provements that  had  been  made  since  the  fortress 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  and  I think 
he  must  have  seen  then  how  enormously  difficult 
was  the  task  before  him.  I do  not  think  that  any 
general  but  a Japanese  at  the  head  of  his  victorious 
army' — these  troops  who  had  taken  Nanshan  in  a 
single  day — would  have  dreamt  of  attempting  to 
take  Port  Arthur  by  assault.  But  with  the  Japanese 
almost  everything  is  possible.  With  those  sol- 
diers there  certainly  was  a chance,  however  remote, 
and  General  Nogi,  who  knew  better  than  anybody 
with  what  feverish  anxiety  and  expectancy  the  fall 
of  Port  Arthur  was  looked  forward  to  in  his  country 
by  every  living  man,  from  the  Emperor  down  to 
the  very  humblest  coolie,  made  up  his  mind  then 
and  there  that  he  would  take  the  risk,  and  that  the 
place  should  be  carried  by  direct  assault.  He 
knew  it  would  cost  thousands  of  lives,  but  he  was 
willing  to  pay  the  bill.  He  calculated  that  to 
cover  the  short  distance  between  the  hill  where  he 
was  standing  and  the  little  bright  blue  spot,  the 
small  part  of  the  Port  Arthur  harbour  he  could 
see  right  in  front  of  him,  would  cost  him  20,000 
men,  killed  and  wounded, — a pretty  stiff  sum, 
but  not  more,  he  thought,  than  the  place  was 
worth.  For  he,  of  course,  saw  further  than  his 
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soldiers  ; for  him  this  popular  expectancy  was  only 
of  a secondary  consideration  ; he  knew  that  his 
troops  were  urgently  needed  up  north,  where  his 
colleagues,  Generals  Oku,  Nodzu,  and  Kuroki, 
had  their  hands  full  with  fighting  Kuropatkin 
and  his  ever-increasing  army.  If  he  could  take 
Port  Arthur  and  so  be  able  to  release  50,000 
or  60,000  men  and  send  them  up  to  Liaoyang,  it 
would  go  a long  way  to  secure  the  Japanese 
success  on  this,  the  really  all-important  part  of 
the  theatre  of  war. 

His  eyes  wandered  over  the  Russian  lines. 
What  he  saw  was  this  : — 

Right  under  the  foot-hills  in  front  of  him 
stretched  a broad  valley,  through  which  the 
Trans-Manchurian  railway  runs  down  to  the  sea 
and  into  Port  Arthur.  Down  here  the  valley  is 
quite  narrow,  but  as  it  extends  north,  the  hills  on 
both  sides  recede  until,  at  the  large  village  of 
Shuishi,  it  opens  up  and  forks  out  to  both  sides, 
sending  one  branch  west  to  Louisa  Bay  and 
another  eastwards  to  Takushan.  The  whole  of 
the  valley  is  fairly  level,  but,  especially  in  its 
eastern  parts,  the  ground  is  undulated,  and  forms 
in  many  places  dead  ground,  where  camps  may 
be  built  and  batteries  erected,  masked  from  the 
view  of  the  enemy,  and  where  the  infantry  can 
find  shelter  during  an  advance  against  the  forts. 

Another  feature  of  this  country  are  the  many 
sluits  or  dongas  or  nullahs  or  whatever  name 
conveys  to  you  the  clearest  idea  of  crevices  in 
the  soil,  generally  generating  where  the  steep 
hill- sides  end  and  the  gentler  lower  slopes  begin, 
and  which,  increasing  in  depth  and  width  as  they 
pass  along,  provide  ready-made  approaches  for 
an  attacking  force — though  the  Russians  had 
arranged  to  have  most  of  them  under  enfilading 
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fire.  These  dongas  have  been  formed  by  the 
torrential  summer  rains  of  centuries,  and  have 
generally  perpendicular  sides  and  attain  depths 
up  to  sometimes  fifty  feet.  Seen  from  afar  they 
look  like  black  snakes  wriggling  their  way  uphill. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  right  in  front 
of  General  Nogi’s  position,  rises  a tangled  mass 
of  hills  and  peaks  and  crags,  intersected  by 
narrow  valleys  and  gorges  and  gullies,  but  with  a 
general  direction  from  north-west  to  south-east. 
This  high  land  is  shaped  like  a parallelogram, 
with  its  northern  side,  facing  the  Shuishi  valley, 
running  nearly  due  east  and  west.  From  the 
highest  peak  there,  Wantai  Hill,  a series  of  short 
spurs  spring  forth  in  a northerly  direction.  Each 
of  these  spurs  had  been  fortified  ; on  some  of 
them  permanent  forts  had  been  built,  others  were 
only  provided  with  semi-permanent  defence-works. 
As  by  far  the  greater  amount  of  the  fighting  during 
the  siege  took  place  about  these  fortifications,  it 
will  be  as  well  to  give  at  this  juncture  an  enumera- 
tion of  them,  leaving  a nearer  description  until 
later,  as  they,  one  after  the  other,  were  attacked 
and  captured.  I may  mention  at  once  that  the 
Japanese  called  each  of  these  positions,  as  they 
did  with  the  rearward  battery  positions,  a “ fort,” 
and  as  they  probably  will  appear  as  such  in  the 
official  Japanese  reports,  I shall  adopt  this  way  of 
designating  them,  although  it  is  in  reality  quite 
incorrect.  As  for  their  names,  I have,  as  far  as 
possible,  used  the  old  Chinese ; the  Russians 
called  the  different  defence-works  by  numbers  or 
letters,  while  the  Japanese  names,  which  often 
are  simply  translations  of  the  Chinese,  are  known 
by  none  but  themselves.  Beginning  from  the 
west,  we  have  the  following  fortified  spurs  and 
hills  (see  Appendix  III.)  : — - 
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1.  Sungshuh,  a strong  permanent  fort. 

2.  Erhlung,  a strong  permanent  fort. 

3.  Hackimaki-yama,  semi-permanent  bomb-proof  trenches 

skirting  the  comparatively  large  plateau. 

4.  West  Panlung,  a semi-permanent  redoubt-shaped 

work. 

5.  East  Panlung,  a semi-permanent  redoubt-shaped 

work. 

6.  “ P ” fort,  a spur  fortified  in  the  same  manner  as 

Hackimaki-yama. 

7.  North  Kikuan,  a strong  permanent  fort. 

8.  “ Q ” or  Kuropatkin  fort,  a small  semi-permanent 

work,  forming  a kind  of  bastion  in  the  later  men- 
tioned Chinese  wall. 

9.  Kobu  fort,  a small  redoubt-shaped,  semi-permanent 

work  on  an  isolated  hillock  to  the  east  of  North 
Kikuan. 

10.  East  Kikuan  fort,  on  a high  steep  hill  consisting  of 
two  battery  positions,  separated  by  a short  neck  ; 
the  northern  battery  was  a permanent  work,  built 
in  concrete,  the  southern  a semi-permanent  struc- 
ture. 

At  North  Kikuan  the  line  of  defence  turns 
suddenly  south-eastwards  along  the  eastern  spurs 
and  foot-hills  of  Kikuan  mountain.  Most  of  these 
had  been  fortified,  partly  in  a permanent  manner ; 
but  as  little  or  no  fighting  took  place  here,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  go  into  details.  Together  with 
the  above-mentioned  defence-works  they  formed 
the  enceinte  forts  of  the  eastern  section  of  the 
fortress,  extending  in  a semi-circle  round  the  high 
land  to  the  south  of  Shuishi  valley  right  down  to 
the  sea.  Here  the  strong  permanent  Laolitsui 
fort,  built  to  resist  attacks  from  the  sea  as  well  as 
from  land,  formed  the  transition  to  the  sea  forts, 
of  which  the  Golden  Hill  on  the  high  cliff  lifting 
its  tall,  steep  sides  right  up  from  the  sea  and 
standing  guard  over  the  narrow  entrance  to  the 
harbour,  was  the  strongest  and  best  known. 

The  western  side  of  this  section  of  fortifications 
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was  bounded  by  the  lower  part  of  Shuishi  valley, 
which,  in  the  shape  of  a triangle,  stretched  down 
to  the  harbour,  with  its  apex,  forming  an  acute 
angle,  on  the  water’s  edge,  and  was  provided 
with  a series  of  minor  defence-works  and  strong 
battery  positions.  The  strongest  and  best  armed 
of  these  was  Paijushan  hill,  under  which  the  old 
town  of  Port  Arthur  nestled. 

Although  most  of  these  works  carried  guns,  the 
enceinte  fortifications  in  the  eastern  section,  with 
the  exception  of  East  Kikuan,  were  essentially 
infantry  positions,  only  armed  with  machine  guns 
and  small  cannon.  The  heavy  ordnance  was 
mostly  placed  in  separate  positions  on  the  inner, 
higher  hills,  in  order  to  draw  the  enemy’s  fire 
from  the  enceinte  forts.  The  highest  of  these 
batteries  was  the  Wantai  “ fort,”  which  occupied 
a dominating  position  on  the  high,  steep  hill 
behind  the  centre  of  the  northern  front,  and  which, 
in  connection  with  the  “ H ” fort  close  by,  formed 
a kind  of  citadel  or  reduite  for  this  section  of  the 
defences.  On  both  sides  other  batteries  were 
erected.  To  the  east,  “ M,”  “ N,”  Haktosan, 
and  others;  to  the  west,  “ H,”  New  Panlung, 
Eboshi,  and  the  so-called  Sungshuh  supporting 
fort. 

Behind  the  battery  positions,  again,  circling 
closer  round  the  town,  there  was  an  inner  line  of 
fortifications  ; but  as  these  works  were  weakly 
constructed  and  had  been  hurriedly  thrown  up, 
besides  being  completely  dominated  by  the  high 
battery  positions,  they  were  of  little  value  for 
purposes  of  defence.  As  a matter  of  fact,  when 
the  battery  positions  had  been  stormed  and 
taken  on  January  ist,  1905,  no  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Russians  to  make  a stand  in  their 
secondary  line  of  defence,  and  it  is  therefore 
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scarcely  worth  while  to  give  any  further  descrip- 
tion of  it. 

A prominent  feature  in  the  system  of  defence 
of  the  eastern  section  was  the  covered  way  which 
connected  all  the  enceinte  forts  along  the  whole 
circumference.  This  covered  way  existed  already 
in  the  days  of  the  Chinese,  and  therefore  generally 
went  under  the  name  of  “the  Chinese  Wall,”  and 
was  vastly  improved  and  extended  by  the  Rus- 
sians. From  his  position  General  Nogi  could 
distinctly  follow  this  covered  way  for  nearly  its 
whole  length.  It  stood  out  as  a dark  line  on  the 
light  green  or  sandy  grey  hill-sides,  and  ran,  some- 
times single,  sometimes  double,  sometimes  in 
zigzags,  but  most  of  the  time  in  straight  lines, 
behind  the  enceinte  forts,  connecting  and  com- 
municating with  them  all.  It  was  formed  by  a 
wall,  facing  the  enemy,  and  a sunken  road,  which 
was  perfectly  sheltered  against  direct  fire.  Simi- 
lar communications  connected  with  the  different 
battery  positions.  Behind  these  a fine  carriage 
road  had  been  constructed  from  the  town  for  the 
conveyance  of  heavy  guns. 

The  importance  of  the  Chinese  wall  is  evident. 
Not  only  did  it  act  as  a kind  of  artery  through 
which  the  feeding  of  the  forts  with  provisions  and 
ammunition  could  be  carried  out  under  full  cover, 
but  it  also  permitted  quickly  and  safely  the  massing 
of  troops  and  conveyance  of  machine  guns  and 
quick-firers  to  any  threatened  point.  Of  what  in- 
calculable value  such  a sheltered  communication 
is  to  a comparatively  weak  garrison  later  events 
have  fully  borne  out. 

As  a glance  at  the  map  will  show,  the  defences 
of  Port  Arthur  fall  in  three  distinctly  different 
groups  or  sections — the  eastern,  which  I have 
already  mentioned ; the  western,  bounded  by  the 
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Shuishi  valley  to  the  east  and  to  the  north,  and 
by  the  low  land  south  of  Louisa  Bay  to  the  west ; 
and  lastly,  the  southern  section,  which  comprises 
the  forts  on  the  Tiger’s  Tail  peninsula,  Loatiehshan 
mountain  and  the  forts  to  the  west  of  the  inner 
harbour.  Each  of  these  groups  forms  a well-defined 
ensemble,  and  is,  as  a matter  of  fact,  in  itself  a 
complete, independent  and  self-supporting  fortress; 
while,  if  the  three  groups  are  considered  en  masse, 
the  two  former  make  up  the  enceinte,  and  the 
latter  forms  the  citadel  of  the  whole  fortress, 
where  a last  stand  can  be  made. 

The  ground  on  which  the  forts  and  batteries  of 
the  western  section  had  been  constructed  is  not 
so  broken  as  the  high  land  to  the  east  of  the 
Shuishi  valley.  It  forms  a well-defined  plateau 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  sea  or  low  land  ; the  inner 
part  is  fairly  level  and  somewhat  lower  than  the 
edges,  which  in  most  places  form  hills  or  moun- 
tains with  very  steep  sides.  Along  the  western 
edge  of  the  plateau  stretches  a long  range  of  hills 
attaining  considerable  heights.  These  hills  have 
no  proper  names,  but  were  called  174  Metre  Hill, 
180  Metre  Hill,  203  Metre  Hill,  &c.,  according  to 
their  altitude  above  sea  level,  and  I will  therefore 
call  the  whole  range  the  " Metre  range.”  To  the 
north  of  the  plateau  a number  of  high,  steep, 
isolated  hills  were  lying  as  a kind  of  outworks  to 
the  main  position,  forming  a piece  of  broken 
country. 

The  main  forts  and  fortifications  in  this  section 
were,  to  the  east,  the  two  old  Chinese  forts, 
Antzeshan  and  Itzeshan,  built  on  eminences  rising 
abruptly  from  the  lower  Shuishi  valley,  with  prac- 
tically unclimbable  sides.  Close  to  Antzeshan, 
which  was  a very  strong  battery  position,  and  a 
little  further  in  on  the  plateau,  was  the  Tai- 
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Antzeshan  fort.  These  fortifications  were  all  per- 
manent structures,  and,  though  scarcely  as  strong 
as  the  modern  forts  in  the  eastern  section,  well 
built  on  positions  of  such  a natural  strength,  that 
their  capture  would  be  a most  difficult  under- 
taking. 

Along  the  northern  side  of  the  plateau  and  on 
the  isolated  hills  in  front  were  a number  of  semi- 
permanent fortifications,  of  which  174  Metre  Hill 
was  the  most  important.  The  Metre  range  was 
defended  by  the  semi-permanent  works  on  Akasa- 
kayama,  180  and  203  Metre  Hills,  and  to  the 
south  of  this  range  was  a group  of  three  strong, 
heavily  armed  forts,  the  so-called  Taiyangkou 
forts.  Besides  these  works  there  were  on  the 
plateau  a number  of  minor  defences  in  front  of 
Itzeshan  and  Taiyangkou,  and  on  practically  every 
hill  and  eminence  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
section  battery  positions  had  been  constructed. 

To  the  west  of  the  inner  harbour,  on  an  isolated 
hill,  Yahutsui  fort  and  a series  of  fieldworks 
formed  the  connecting  link  between  the  western 
and  the  southern  sections  of  the  fortress.  On  the 
highest  top  of  the  wild,  rugged  Laotiehshan 
mountain  a battery  had  been  constructed,  and  even 
a 10  in.  gun  had  been  dragged  up  there  with 
infinite  difficulties.  On  the  lower  spurs  and  foot- 
hills were  several  lighter  fieldworks.  The  Tiger’s 
Tail  peninsula  was  provided  with  strong  forts, 
which  formed  an  important  part  in  the  sea  defences 
of  Port  Arthur,  but  which  also  could  turn  their 
guns,  with  great  effect,  against  an  enemy  attacking 
from  the  north. 

In  front  of  the  main  positions,  on  lower  emi- 
nences in  the  Shuishi  valley,  were  several  strong 
advance-works  of  a semi-permanent  character. 
To  the  south  of  Shuishi  village,  a system  of 
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four  lunettes  connected  by  trenches,  and,  a little 
further  to  the  east,  the  small  but  strong  Lungyen 
redoubt.  Further  to  the  south,  across  the  lower, 
narrow  part  of  the  valley,  connecting  the  eastern 
and  the  western  sections,  were  two  lines  of  bomb- 
proof trenches,  defended  by  a double  row  of  wire 
entanglements,  and  two  old  Chinese  camps  which 
had  been  considerably  strengthened  and  provided 
with  guns. 

I shall  later  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  a more 
detailed  description  of  the  defence-works  which 
were  exposed  to  attacks  from  the  Japanese,  but 
already  this  bare  enumeration  will  show  that  the 
Russians  had  utilized  most  admirably  the  six 
months’  respite  after  the  outbreak  of  war. 
Although  the  fortifications  and  still  more  the 
armament  of  the  works  at  the  beginning  of  the 
siege  were  in  a very  incomplete  state,  the  natural 
strength  of  the  position  was  such  that  the  task 
confronting  the  Japanese  was  an  exceedingly 
difficult  one.  The  town  of  Port  Arthur,  their 
ultimate  goal,  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a basin 
formed  by  a wide  stretch  of  hills  and  mountains 
which  surround  it  and  shelter  it  from  all  sides. 
On  these  hills  the  Russian  defence-works  had 
been  constructed.  In  positions  so  chosen  that  each 
one  supported  the  other ; if  one  of  them  was 
attacked,  others  could  join  in  the  defence  and 
make  its  capture  extremely  difficult  ; and  if,  in 
spite  of  all,  the  Japanese  did  succeed  in  taking  a 
position,  the  fire  from  the  neighbouring  forts  could 
be  turned  against  it  and  make  its  retention  im- 
possible, or  at  least  so  fraught  with  heavy  losses 
that  Its  possession  would  be  valueless  for  offensive 
purposes.  In  front  of  the  positions  was  a zone  of 
comparatively  level  ground  which,  closer  up  towards 
the  defence-works,  went  over  in  steep,  coverless 
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inclines,  over  which  the  guns  and  the  rifles  of  the 
defenders  had  full  command.  There  were  every- 
where excellent  observation  posts  to  be  found  for 
the  direction  of  the  artillery  fire.  The  reverse 
slopes  of  the  hills  afforded  good  cover  for  the  guns 
and  the  troops.  In  short,  from  nature’s  hand  the 
country  round  Port  Arthur  is  a nearly  ideal  place 
for  a fortress,  and  the  Russian  engineers  had 
understood  to  a large  extent  how  to  turn  these 
advantages  to  account. 

The  one  great  drawback  was  that  the  line  of 
defence,  as  already  intimated,  was  too  close  to  the 
town  and  the  harbour,  allowing  the  Japanese  to 
bring  their  guns  into  positions  from  where  they 
could  fire  into  the  town  from  the  first  day  of  the 
siege.  If  the  Russians  had  had  time  to  fortify 
also  the  outer  line  of  defence,  from  the  peninsula 
to  the  north  of  Louisa  Bay  across  the  Feng- 
hoangshan  range  and  Takushan  to  the  sea,  and  to 
provide  it  with  fortifications  as  strong  as  the  ones 
they  had  constructed  along  the  inner  line,  Port 
Arthur,  if  properly  provisioned,  would  have  been 
practically  impregnable.  As  it  was,  this  outer 
line,  which  to  a great  extent  dominated  the 
Russian  fortifications,  came  to  form  the  Japanese 
offensive  position.  Practically  concentric  with 
the  Russian  line  of  defence,  and  at  a most 
favourable  distance  from  it,  with  a large  tract  of 
open  country  at  its  rear,  where  camps  and  maga- 
zines could  be  built,  screened  and  sheltered  from 
the  Russian  fire,  this  position,  which  would  have 
formed  a most  excellent  line  of  defence  for  the 
Russians,  came  to  form  an  ideal  base  for  the 
Japanese  offensive  operations. 

Still,  even  with  this  drawback,  the  positions 
which  the  Russians  had  chosen  and  fortified  were 
exceedingly  strong,  and  the  general  plan  of  the 
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fortifications  was  excellent.  Lack  of  time  and 
means  had,  however,  forced  the  Russian  engineers 
to  content  themselves  in  many  cases  with  con- 
structions that  from  certain  points  of  view  were 
very  defective.  Several  positions  that  were  of 
vital  importance  to  the  whole  defence  had  only 
been  provided  with  semi-permanent  fortifications, 
and,  although  during  the  siege  they  were  con- 
stantly improved  and  strengthened,  so  that  for 
many  purposes  they  were  as  strong  as  permanent 
structures,  they  had  not  been  provided  with  con- 
crete casemates  strong  enough  to  give  proper 
protection  to  the  garrison  from  the  fire  of  the 
enemy’s  heavy  ordnance.  Especially  was  this 
the  case  with  the  later  so  renowned  203  Metre 
Hill. 

Also,  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  many  of 
the  forts,  and  especially  of  the  battery  positions, 
a critic  would  find  many  objections.  It  was 
probably  unavoidable  that  the  forts  should  stand 
out,  as  they  did,  very  clearly  with  their  light  grey 
or  sandy  red  walls  against  the  surrounding  green 
hill-sides,  but  with  the  batteries  this  ought  not  to 
have  been  the  case.  The  Russians  had  built 
nearly  all  of  them  on  the  summit  of  some  hill, 
where  they  were  silhouetted  against  the  sky,  and 
provided  an  excellent  target  for  the  Japanese 
gunners  from  their  admirably  masked  gun  em- 
placements. As  practically  all  the  fortifications 
had  been  improvised  hurriedly  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  in  no  place 
were  the  guns  mounted  in  turrets,  and  only  in 
very  few  cases  provided  with  shields ; but  that  no 
kind  of  head-cover  had  been  attempted,  that  no 
bomb-proof  shelters,  or  barely  any,  were  available 
for  the  squads  close  to  the  guns,  and  that  the 
guns  all  fired  over  the  parapet,  so  that  their  long, 
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black  muzzles  could  be  seen  protruding  over  the 
breastworks  at  a long  distance  with  the  naked 
eye,  were  very  serious  deficiencies  which  could 
easily  have  been  remedied.  As  it  was,  all  the 
Russian  guns  were  placed  for  direct  fire  ; only  for 
a few  howitzer  and  mortar  batteries  was  an  excep- 
tion made,  and  even  these  were  placed  directly 
behind  the  crest  of  some  hill,  instead  of  lower 
down,  where  they  would  be  more  difficult  to 
locate  without  their  efficiency  being  one  whit  the 
less. 

The  improvised  nature  of  the  defences  was 
shown  also  in  the  way  the  gun-stands  were  con- 
structed, and  in  the  guns  which  had  been  mounted 
on  them.  Most  of  the  guns  were  mounted  on 
wooden  bedplates  instead  of  on  concrete,  and  the 
guns  themselves  were  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
description — old  Chinese  guns,  modern  fortress 
guns  (Canet),  and  a large  number  of  naval  guns, 
taken  from  ships  in  the  harbour.  Most  of  the 
heavier  ordnance  was  6 in.,  but  there  were  also 
some  8 in.  and  lo  in.  and  even  a few  ii  in.  guns 
and  howitzers. 

General  Nogi  remained  on  the  top  of  Feng- 
hoangshan  for  hours,  scanning  the  Russian  posi- 
tions and  weighing  in  his  mind  the  chances  for  and 
against  his  audacious  plan.  He  saw  the  strength 
and  he  marked  the  weak  points  of  the  Russian 
positions,  and  although,  of  course,  his  survey 
could  be  but  superficial,  he  thought  there  were  so 
many  good  points  in  his  favour,  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  he  was  justified  in  making  the 
attempt.  When  he  left  the  hill,  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  Port  Arthur  should  be  carried  by 
direct  assault. 


CHAPTER  IV 


PREPARATIONS 

From  conversations  I had  with  officers  ot 
General  Nogi’s  staff,  I am  convinced  that 
the  General  himself  was  in  favour  of  at- 
tempting to  take  Port  Arthur  by  storm,  and  that  his 
feelings  were  shared  by  every  officer  and  man  in 
bis  army,  but  it  is  likewise  beyond  doubt  that  he 
had  received  peremptory  orders  from  Tokyo  to  do 
so.  Foreign  critics  have  blamed  the  Japanese  as 
well  as  the  Russians  for  staking  so  much  on  the 
capture  or  the  retention  of  Port  Arthur,  and  for 
tying  down  here  large  forces  which  might  have 
been  better  employed  at  the  main  theatre  of 
operations.  I do  not  intend  to  discuss  this  very 
difficult  and  dubious  question ; it  is  outside  the 
sphere  of  my  present  task.  I merely  point  out 
that  the  Japanese  undoubtedly  felt  sure  that  they 
could  take  Port  Arthur  within  a very  short  time 
after  the  capture  of  Nanshan,  and  that  Nogi’s 
army  then  could  be  taken  north  in  time  to  help 
crush  Kuropatkin  before  his  army  had  grown  too 
strong.  Now  when  we  have  come  to  fully  realize 
the  strength  of  the  fortress  and  understand  the 
hopelessness  of  the  task  at  such  an  early  stage,  it 
seems  a little  absurd  that  an  attempt  in  this 
direction  should  ever  have  been  made,  and  we 
can  but  wonder  that  the  generally  well-informed 
Japanese  Intelligence  Department  had  not  been 
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able  to  gauge  the  immensely  strong  resources  of 
the  place  and  prevent  any  such  step  being  taken. 

The  Japanese  in  this  case  made  one  of  the 
very  few  errors  of  judgment  which  they  com- 
mitted in  this  marvellously  planned  and  admir- 
ably conducted  campaign.  At  Port  Arthur, 
as  everywhere,  they  had  every  step  and  every 
move  planned  out  beforehand,  to  the  minutest 
details,  even  to  a day,  an  hour,  a man.  When 
the  hour  came  the  general  had  only  to  say  the 
word  to  set  the  entire  large,  complicated,  but 
beautifully  constructed  machinery  going,  and  the 
wheels  would  begin  to  turn,  and  the  cogwheels  to 
interlock,  and  the  big  rollers  to  start  their  crush- 
ing process.  Only,  in  the  case  of  Port  Arthur, 
the  Japanese  had  miscalculated  the  strength  and 
hardness  of  the  material  they  sought  to  crush. 
Their  rollers  got  jammed,  and  the  strain  on  some 
parts  of  the  machinery  became  too  great.  A 
cogwheel  got  jammed  here,  an  axle  broke  there, 
throwing  everything  out  of  gear,  and  the  machine 
had  to  be  stopped,  repaired,  and  totally  re- 
constructed, before  any  further  progress  could 
be  made. 

But  assuming  that  the  error  of  judgment  lies 
principally  with  the  Japanese  Intelligence  De- 
partment, and  that  the  reports  General  Nogi  had 
to  hand  were  incorrect  or  incomplete,  he  certainly 
had  great  inducements  to  try  to  take  the  place  by 
assault,  apart  from  the  strategical  considerations 
which  urged  him  on.  He  had  been  fighting  the 
Russians  so  long  now  that  he  had  a pretty  clear 
idea  of  what  they  were  worth,  and  what  his  own 
men  could  achieve  against  them.  He  admitted 
that  they  fought  both  gallantly  and  stubbornly, 
and  had  succeeded  in  greatly  delaying  his  progress 
and  inflicting  heavy  losses  on  his  troops.  But, 
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though  they  had  been  placed  in  exceedingly 
strong  positions,  he  had  been  able  to  dislodge 
them  time  after  time,  until  they  were  now  driven 
to  a standstill  with  their  backs  to  the  sea, — the  sea, 
over  which  there  was  no  escape,  no  prospect  of 
relief, — the  sea,  where  the  Japanese  fleet  reigned 
supreme. 

The  positions  the  Russians  held  now  were  cer- 
tainly stronger  than  any  they  had  occupied  before, 
but,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  they  were  far  from 
perfect.  They  had  the  same  defects  as  all  their 
former  fortified  positions.  The  forts  stood  out 
clearly  against  the  sky  or  against  the  background, 
and  even  their  guns  could  be  seen  from  afar,  pro- 
truding from  the  parapets.  To  Nogi,  therefore,  it 
was  simply  a question  of  cost.  He  had  driven 
these  same  troops  which  he  had  before  him  here 
out  of  their  fortified  positions  on  Kensan  and 
Ojikeisan,  which  looked  more  formidable  than 
most  of  the  forts  in  front  of  him.  It  had  cost 
him  so  many  thousand  men  ; but  he  could  afford 
to  lose  that  number  and  a good  deal  more,  and  he 
thought  that  if  he  spent  five  or  ten  times  this 
number  he  would  have  a very  good  chance  of  a 
successful  issue.  Japan  had  plenty  of  young  men 
to  spare — had  rather  too  many  of  them,  as  a 
matter  of  fact — but  she  could  ill  afford  to  spend 
the  time  and  the  large  amount  of  money  which  a 
long-drawn-out  siege  would  involve. 

And  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  I think  there  was 
still  another  reason  which  came  to  weigh  heavily 
in  the  balance  ; to  wit,  the  whole  national  spirit  of 
the  Japanese  soldier.  From  time  immemorial  the 
natural  tendency,  the  inborn,  unreflecting  tactics 
of  the  Japanese  fighting-man  have  always  been  to 
go  straight  for  his  adversary,  get  to  close  quarters 
with  him,  and  have  it  out  in  a square  hand-to-hand 
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fight.  They  have  in  this  war  performed  frontal 
attacks  which  probably  no  army  in  the  world 
would  have  attempted  or  deemed  possible,  and 
they  have  pushed  an  attack  home  time  and  time 
again  where  such  a feat,  prima  facie,  would  have 
appeared  to  be  utter  folly  or  madness.  They 
have  thereby  completely  reversed  the  general 
ideas  and  the  well-established  rules  in  European 
armies  with  regard  to  this  great  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  modern  warfare.  Often  they  have  had  to  pay 
for  it  dearly,  but,  having  achieved  their  object,  they 
have  found  out  that  the  price  they  had  to  pay  was 
no  more  than  they  could  afford,  often  probably  no 
more  than  a slower  way  of  proceeding  would  have 
cost  them,  with,  in  addition,  the  time  gained,  the 
self-reliance  strengthened,  and  the  enemy’s  plans 
and  calculations  upset. 

So  General  Nogi  decided  that  Port  Arthur 
should  be  taken  by  assault.  But  he  was  not 
going  to  do  anything  rash.  If  the  attack  were  to 
fail,  it  should  not  be  his  fault,  or  for  want  of 
preparation.  Everything,  down  to  the  smallest 
detail,  was  thought  out,  planned,  and  arranged 
beforehand,  and  every  precaution  taken  and  every 
means  exhausted  to  ensure  success. 

The  first  question  to  decide  was  where  the 
attempt  to  break  through  the  Russian  lines  should 
be  made.  He  had  several  alternatives  to  choose 
between.  Through  the  strong  walls  of  fort- 
defended  hills  and  mountains  which  surround  the 
town  on  all  sides  two  gaps  lead ; at  the  centre  of 
the  positions  the  narrow  southern  part  of  Shuishi 
valley  stretches  down  to  the  old  town,  and  on  the 
western  flank  a stretch  of  low  land  extends  from 
Louisa  Bay  to  the  inner  part  of  the  harbour. 
During  the  war  of  1894  the  main  Japanese 
advance  had  been  made  along  the  latter  route 
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and  it  is  probable  that  this  alternative  first 
presented  itself  to  General  Nogi. 

But  much  was  changed  since  the  days  of  the 
Chinese  campaign.  Through  spies  and  recon- 
noitring parties  he  learnt  that  the  Russians  had 
constructed  very  strong  fortifications  on  both 
sides  of  the  valley,  completely  dominating  it,  and 
from  Yahutsui  and  the  Taiyangkou  forts  the 
whole  line  of  advance  could  be  swept  by  gun  and 
rifle  fire,  while  the  forts  on  Tiger’s  Tail  and 
Laotiehshan  could  take  an  effective  part  in  the 
defence  and  make  the  progress  of  an  attacking 
force  still  more  difficult.  Even  if  they  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  lower  part  of  the  valley,  they 
would  be  faced  by  the  necessity  of  capturing  the 
formidable  Taiyangkou  forts  which  barred  the 
way  to  the  new  town,  and  in  defence  of  these,  not 
only  the  above-mentioned  forts  could  join,  but 
the  batteries  of  Paijushan,  the  Golden  Hill,  203 
Metre  Hill  and  others  could  take  part,  making  a 
successful  issue  problematical. 

Similar  objections  must  be  put  forward  against 
the  choice  of  the  Shuishi  valley  route,  and  to  a 
still  more  pronounced  degree ; because  here,  in 
the  first  place,  the  forts  on  both  sides  were 
stronger,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  even 
more  level  and  devoid  of  cover  of  any  descrip- 
tion ; and,  secondly,  because  an  advance  in  this 
direction  would  necessitate  the  capture  of  a series 
of  strong  advanced  defence-works,  the  Shuishi 
lunettes,  the  Lungyen  redoubt,  and  the  double  row 
of  wire-defended  trenches  across  the  lower  end  of 
the  valley,  a feat  which,  under  the  concentrated 
fire  from  Itzeshan,  Antzeshan,  Sungshuh,  Erh- 
lung,  Paijushan,  and  Tiger’s  Tail,  was  next  to 
impossible. 

To  attempt  an  attack  against  the  western 
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section  was  out  of  the  question  ; that  would 
require  the  capture  of  the  strong  Itzeshan  and 
Antzeshan  forts  with  a number  of  minor  advanced 
positions,  and  thereafter  an  advance  across  the 
large,  comparatively  level  plateau  under  the  cross- 
fire from  the  many  strongly  fortified  and  heavily 
armed  positions  which  surround  it. 

The  only  remaining  alternative  was  to  direct 
an  attack  against  the  eastern  fort-ridge.  In  spite 
of  the  fact,  which,  however,  scarcely  was  known 
to  the  Japanese,  that  some  of  the  very  strongest 
of  the  land  forts  had  been  constructed  in  this 
section,  there  were  several  reasons  which  made 
the  choice  of  this  route  less  objectionable  than 
the  others.  In  the  first  place,  this  was  the 
shortest  way  to  the  town,  and  there  were  no 
advanced  works  in  front  of  the  forts,  which  there- 
fore could  be  attacked  directly ; secondly,  the 
country  where  the  forts  had  been  constructed 
was  exceedingly  broken  and  intersected  by  narrow 
valleys  and  gorges  and  deep  dongas,  so  that  the 
advance  to  some  extent  would  be  sheltered  from 
the  enemy’s  fire,  while  in  many  places  there  was 
dead  ground  where  the  troops  could  stop  and 
re-form  and  snatch  a short  rest.  The  principal 
object  of  an  attacking  force  must  be  the  high, 
steep  Wantai  hill,  which  completely  dominated 
the  whole  surrounding  country,  and  from  where 
an  advance  on  the  town  would  be  a comparatively 
easy  matter ; but  to  achieve  this  it  would  be 
necessary  to  open  a way  through  the  enceinte 
forts  of  the  section,  capturing  one  or  two  of  them 
through  which  the  troops  could  be  poured. 

As  I have  already  pointed  out,  the  Japanese 
knew  astonishingly  little  of  the  strength  and  the 
construction  of  the  defences  of  Port  Arthur ; but 
they  had  been  able  to  ascertain  that  the  centre  of 
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the  northern  front  of  the  fort-ridge  was  compara- 
tively weakly  fortified.  Sungshuh  and,  still  more, 
Erhlung  on  the  western  flank  and  the  elevated 
East  Kikuan  fort  on  the  eastern  flank  looked  very 
strong  and  imposing,  but  the  intermediate  forts 
and  positions  looked  less  formidable,  and  from  the 
information  General  Nogi  had  to  hand  he  knew 
that  the  two  Panlung  forts,  right  in  front  of 
Wantai,  were  only  semi-permanent  structures,  and 
not  particularly  strongly  built.  It  was  therefore 
natural  to  make  the  attempt  of  breaking  through 
at  this  point. 

The  natural  formation  of  the  ground  in  front  of 
the  Panlung  forts  lent  itself  very  well  to  this  pur- 
pose. From  Takushan  a long  low  ridge  runs  out 
in  a westerly  direction  along  the  centre  of  the 
Shuishi  valley  ; to  the  south  it  soon  merges  into 
the  lower  gentle  slopes  of  the  Wantai  spurs,  but 
on  the  north  side  it  falls  abruptly,  forming  a dip  in 
the  country  where  large  forces  could  be  drawn  up 
and  where  guns  and  mortars  could  be  placed  in 
perfect  shelter,  thus  forming  an  excellent  base  for 
offensive  operations.  This  low  ridge  extends  west- 
wards towards  Lungyen  redoubt  ; parts  of  the  dip 
can  be  raked  by  fire  from  here  ; but  many  portions 
were  perfectly  sheltered  by  traverse-like  projec- 
tions from  the  ridge  itself.  For  these  reasons  it 
was  natural,  once  a direct  assault  was  decided 
upon,  to  make  it  by  way  of  the  Panlung  forts  and 
Wantai,  and  this  was  the  plan  General  Nogi 
adopted. 

The  General  had  at  his  disposal  three  complete 
army  divisions,  the  ist,  the  9th,  and  the  i ith,  each 
consisting  of  four  infantry  regiments,  six  field  or 
mountain  batteries,  three  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
three  pioneer  companies,  one  ambulance  com- 
pany, and  field  and  standing  hospitals,  besides 
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commissariat  and  transport  detachments.  As  a 
reserve,  which  he  kept  in  his  own  hand,  he  had 
two  independent  infantry  brigades,  each  of  three 
regiments,  and  one  independent  artillery  brigade, 
likewise  of  three  regiments  ; and,  finally,  he  had  a 
large  siege-park  of  guns,  howitzers,  and  mortars. 
The  total  force  amounted  to  about  70,000  men. 
(The  complete  establishment  of  the  investing 
army  will  be  seen  from  the  list.  Appendix  IV.) 

It  has  been  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
real  strengh  of  the  garrison,  and  to  reconcile  the 
widely  different  statements  from  Russian  and 
Japanese  sources  ; but,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  the 
garrison  of  “ the  fortified  district  of  Kuang-tung  ” 
before  Nanshan  consisted  of  nine  Siberian  infantry 
regiments  (regiments  No.  5,  13,  14,  15,  16,  25, 
26,  27,  28),  three  reserve  battalions  and  three 
companies  (left  by  the  three  regiments  which  had 
been  sent  from  Port  Arthur  to  the  Yalu),  in  all 
about  30,000  men.  The  artillery  consisted  of 
about  2,000  field  artillery,  twelve  companies  of 
fortress  artillery,  each  of  330  men,  and  800  naval 
gunners — total  6,800  men.  There  were  500 
engineers  and  100  cavalry.  Besides  these  there 
were  stationed  in  Port  Arthur  a detachment  of 
5,000  sailors  and  marines,  who  did  permanent 
service  in  the  forts,  and,  later  in  the  siege,  another 
force  of  5,000  men  was  taken  from  the  fleet  to 
take  part  in  the  land  operations.  With  ambu- 
lances, hospitals,  commissariat,  &c.,  the  total 
forces  of  the  Russians  may  be  put  at  about  50,000 
men. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the 
Japanese  estimate  fell  very  much  short  of  this 
number;  20,000,  or  at  the  outside  25,000  men 
was  the  number  upon  which  General  Nogi  based 
his  plans  of  operations. 
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From  the  positions  which  the  Japanese  occu- 
pied on  July  30th  it  was  impossible  to  make  the 
general  assault  on  Port  Arthur.  Although  the 
Russians  had  retreated  behind  their  permanent 
fortifications,  they  still  held  on  to  advanced  posi- 
tions on  both  flanks,  which  were  so  situated  that 
they  could  make  an  attack  very  difficult.  To  the 
west  they  occupied  a series  of  isolated  hills  in  front 
of  the  western  plateau,  from  where  an  advance  on 
the  above-mentioned  dip  in  the  country  could  be 
taken  under  enfilading  fire ; even  when  the  J apanese 
had  succeeded  in  reaching  so  far,  their  intended 
base  here  would  be  dominated  from  these  western 
hills.  Still  more  harassing  were  the  advanced 
positions  which  the  Russians  held  on  the  eastern 
flank,  on  Takushan. 

This  mountain,  the  name  of  which  in  Chinese 
means  the  Big  Orphan  Hill,  rises  up  to  the  east 
of  Shuishi  valley  to  a height  of  about  620  ft. 
It  deserves  its  name,  as  it  stands  there  dark  and 
sullen  and  lonely,  with  deep  shades  over  its  rocky, 
precipitous  sides.  The  position  not  only  domi- 
nates the  whole  Shuishi  valley,  but  also  a large 
part  of  the  flat  country  to  the  north  of  the  Feng- 
hoangshan  range,  and  during  the  first  days,  when 
the  Japanese  were  bringing  their  troops  and  guns 
forward,  the  Russians  from  Takushan  inflicted 
heavy  losses  on  them  by  their  shrapnel  fire.  Add 
to  this  that  Takushan  was  an  excellent  observa- 
tion post  from  which  the  Russians  could  follow 
what  was  going  on  in  and  behind  the  Japanese 
lines  and  be  able  to  exactly  locate  their  batteries, 
and  it  will  become  evident  that  as  long  as  the  hill 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Russians  no  real 
progress  could  be  made,  and  the  investment  of  the 
fortress  would  be  incomplete. 

The  isolated  western  hills  were  captured  on 
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August  15th,  after  three  days  of  heavy  fighting 
in  pouring  rain,  and  the  Russian  advanced  posts 
on  Takushan  and  Hsiaokushan  were  driven 
back  behind  their  main  lines  of  defence  on 
August  9th,  after  a very  stubborn  resistance 
which  kept  the  Japanese  at  bay  for  three  days. 
As  these  events  happened  before  I was  allowed  to 
the  front,  and  as,  properly  speaking,  they  do  not 
form  part  of  the  real  siege  of  Port  Arthur,  I shall 
confine  myself  to  stating  that  the  troops  which 
took  part  in  the  operations  on  the  western  flank 
were  the  whole  ist  Army  Division,  reinforced  by 
three  field  batteries  from  the  independent  artillery 
brigade,  and,  in  the  Takushan  fights,  the  whole 
nth  Division,  reinforced  by  three  batteries  of  4*7 
siege  guns  and  four  batteries  of  3*5  mortars. 
There  was  hard  fighting  in  both  places,  the 
Japanese  losses  amounting  to  about  3,000  men. 

While  these  preliminary  operations  were  going 
on.  General  Nogi  employed  the  time  in  making 
preparations  for  the  general  attack.  Having 
decided  his  principal  tactical  object  and  his  main 
line  of  advance,  the  next  question  to  consider  was 
the  placing  of  his  guns. 

The  lessons  of  the  Boer  War,  and  to  some 
extent  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  pointed  it 
seemed  to  an  evolution  in  modern  warfare,  which 
made  the  role  of  the  artillery  in  the  battle  grow 
less  and  less  important,  and  shifted  nearly  the 
whole  burden  of  the  fighting  on  to  the  shoulders  of 
the  infantry.  The  present  campaign  has  changed 
all  this.  It  is  the  Japanese  artillery  which  has  won 
them  their  victories,  or  rather  the  perfect  colla- 
boration of  the  artillery  with  its  sister  arms.  With- 
out the  ability  and  excellent  tactics  of  the  one,  all 
the  bravery  and  gallantry  of  the  other  would  have 
been  of  little  avail.  I have  no  exact  information 
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concerning  the  relative  proportion  of  shell  and 
rifle  wounds  amongst  the  Russians;  but  I have 
been  told  that  the  number  of  shell  wounds  has 
been  unusually  large.  In  the  Japanese  army, 
from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  October, 
the  percentage  of  shell  and  shrapnel  wounds 
amounted  to  21 '2  7 per  cent.,  about  double  what 
it  has  been  in  the  latest  wars,  proving  that  the 
artillery  has  been  restored  to  its  importance  and 
made  to  play  the  role  which  every  great  general, 
from  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  Moltke,  has  assigned 
to  it. 

I shall  later  have  an  opportunity  of  returning  to 
this  subject.  At  present  I shall  content  myself 
with  pointing  out  that,  from  all  I have  seen,  it  is 
not  the  shooting  which  has  been  so  superior  on 
the  Japanese  side.  I have  seen  as  good  and 
better  practice  in  European  armies  ; and  the  finest 
piece  of  gunnery  practice  I have  ever  seen  was 
by  a Russian  battery  here  on  September  20th. 
But  the  Japanese  artillery  tactics  as  a whole  are 
better  than  the  Russian,  considered  both  inde- 
pendently and  in  connection  with  infantry  opera- 
tions. 

During  a siege,  the  guns  are  much  more 
stationary  than  in  open  battle,  and  it  is  princi- 
pally in  his  choice  of  positions  that  the  gunner 
can  show  his  qualities  as  a tactician.  In  this 
respect  the  Japanese  have  shown  themselves  far 
superior  to  their  Russian  opponents.  I have 
already  remarked  on  the  out-of-date  manner  in 
which  the  Russian  battery  positions  and  gun 
epaulements  had  been  constructed  during  the 
Peninsular  campaign — nearly  always  on  the  crest 
of  some  hill,  standing  boldly  out  against  the  sky, 
while  the  Japanese  batteries  were  so  ably  placed 
and  cleverly  masked  that  they  were  most  difficult 
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to  locate.  If  the  Japanese  had  taken  great  pains 
in  selecting  their  positions  on  previous  occasions, 
the  inducement  to  do  so  now,  before  Port  Arthur, 
was  infinitely  stronger,  in  face  of  the  much  more 
powerful  Russian  guns,  with  the  possibility  of  a 
long  siege  before  them,  and  with  the  great  prize 
at  stake. 

With  the  Panlung  and  Wantai  forts  for 
principal  tactical  objects,  the  Fenghoangshan 
range  was  the  natural  position  to  choose  for  the 
bulk  of  the  siege  park,  situated  as  it  is  right 
opposite  and  at  a most  favourable  distance  from 
the  Russian  positions  on  the  eastern  fort-ridge, 


which  is  partly  dominated.  Practically  all  the 
Japanese  siege  and  naval  batteries  were  therefore 
brought  into  position  here,  extending  along  the 
southern  ridge  of  the  range,  the  naval  batteries 
forming  the  right  wing,  the  siege  gun  batteries 
the  left,  a chevaL  across  the  railway.  The 
howitzers  and  mortars  and  most  of  the  field  and 
mountain  batteries  were  placed  more  forward,  in 
amongst  the  foot-hills  and  out  to  the  west  amongst 
the  isolated  hills  which  the  Japanese  had 
captured ; several  of  these  batteries  were  also 
placed  in  the  before-mentioned  dip  in  the  ground 
at  the  centre  of  Shuishi  valley.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  naval  batteries,  where  gunners  were 
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not  trained  for  such  practice,  most  of  the  guns 
were  placed  for  indirect  fire. 

All  the  guns  which  the  Japanese  at  this  period 
had  brought  against  Port  Arthur  were  mounted 
on  wheels,  and  none  of  them  was  of  larger  calibre 
than  4*7  in.,  so  the  gun  emplacements  could  be 
made  of  the  ordinary  type,  as  the  above  sketch 
shows.  They  consisted  of  a strongly  built  breast- 
work of  sandbags  with  embrasures  for  the  guns 
and  with  strong  traverses  between  each.  Bomb- 
proof shelters  for  the  gunners  were  constructed 
behind  or  at  the  sides  of  the  battery,  where  they 
could  stay  when  there  was  no  fighting  going  on, 
and  there  were  bomb-proofs  in  the  traverses  too 
for  the  ammunition  and  for  the  squads  during 
practice. 

The  bringing  up  of  the  heavy  guns  along  the 
muddy  roads,  nearly  impassable  after  the  heavy 
rains,  often  by  long  detours  and  by  night  in  order 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  enemy’s  view,  was  the 
next  thing,  and  it  was  now  common  all  over  the 
country  behind  the  Japanese  lines,  to  see  the  big 
guns  being  hauled  along  by  a lusty  crew  of  a 
hundred  soldiers  or  sailors,  singing  and  laughing 
and  shouting  as  they  went  along.  Over  a bit  of 
good  road,  they  would  get  the  big,  unwieldy 
things  on  the  run,  but  in  most  places  the  progress 
was  very  slow,  taking  them  many  hours,  some- 
times, to  pull  the  gun  forwards  a couple  of  hundred 
yards. 

Besides  the  work  for  the  artillery  there  were  a 
hundred  other  things  to  be  done, — camps,  and 
distribution  of  the  soldiers,  the  commissariat 
service,  telephones  and  telegraphs,  hospitals,  the 
ammunition,  the  signal  service,  the  construction 
of  covers  or  trenches  along  the  roads  between  the 
different  positions,  and  so  forth.  Finally,  there 
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was  the  planning  of  the  assault  itself  in  every 
detail,  from  the  first  shot  fired  to  the  day  when 
the  place  should  be  taken  and  the  flag  of  the 
Rising  Sun  fly  over  the  fortress  of  Port  Arthur. 

All  this  took  time,  and  it  was  not  until 
August  17th  that  General  Nogi  felt  satisfied  that 
everything  was  ready.  He  rested  his  troops  on 
the  1 8th,  and  on  the  19th  he  opened  his  attack. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  OPENING  OF  THE  BALL 

ON  the  morning  of  August  19th,  the  day 
selected  for  the  opening  of  the  general 
assault  on  Port  Arthur,  the  correspon- 
dents attached  to  the  Third  Army  were  presented 
to  General  Nogi.  He  received  us  at  his  head- 
quarters in  Shuangtaikou  in  the  most  amiable 
manner,  and  made  his  interpreter  introduce  us 
individually  and  tell  him  what  our  nationality 
was,  and  what  papers  we  represented.  Then  he 
said  : — 

“You  have  come  a very  long  way,  gentlemen, 
to  see  this  war,  and  you  have  had  to  wait  very  long 
before  you  have  been  allowed  to  the  front;  but 
you  have  been  very  fortunate  in  arriving  just  at 
the  right  moment  to  see  the  conclusion  of  a 
victorious  campaign  ” — remarkable  words,  which 
bear  out  my  assertions  in  previous  chapters,  and 
which  we  should  come  to  think  of  many  a time 
during  the  following  months.  After  enjoining  us 
to  take  good  care  of  our  health,  he  closed  the 
interview  by  saying  that  he  regretted  he  would  be 
so  busy  for  the  next  few  days  that  he  would  be 
unable  to  see  us,  but  he  hoped  he  would  be  able 
to  do  so  again  in  the  near  future. 

General  Nogi  impressed  me  at  that  first  inter- 
view very  favourably.  He  was  a handsome  man 
— as  Japanese  beauty  goes — and  though  his  full 
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beard  was  nearly  white  and  his  hair  grizzly,  he 
carried  his  fifty-six  years  lightly.  He  had  fine, 
calm,  resolute  eyes.  His  smile  was  most  pleasant, 
and  revealed  a set  of  perfect  teeth.  He  looked  a 
strong  man,  a man  of  great  intellect,  self-possession, 
and  tenacity  of  purpose.  When  we  left  him,  we 
were  all  ready  to  believe  that  we  could  take  his 
hint  of  seeing  him  again  shortly — in  Port  Arthur — 
as  something  more  than  a mere  fac^on  de  parley. 
His  quiet  confidence  in  himself  and  his  brave 
soldiers  made  us  waive  all  our  doubts  and  all  our 
own  theories,  and  believe,  as  all  his  officers  and 
men  believed,  that  he  would  really  take  Port 
Arthur  by  direct  assault  in  a few  days. 

Later  on,  when  we  came  to  know  him  better,  other 
sides  of  his  character  came  more  into  evidence. 
General  Nogi  is,  of  all  the  Japanese  I have  met, 
the  most  perfect  gentleman.  Courteous,  con- 
siderate, chevalieresque,  not  only  in  manners,  but 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  he  was  always  ready 
to  help  and  assist  us.  Even  when  things  went 
worst  with  his  army,  and  he  himself  had  been 
struck  a fearful  blow  by  the  loss  of  his  only 
surviving  son  (killed  during  the  attacks  on  203 
Metre  Hill),  he  found  time  to  think  of  our  welfare 
and  send  us  wine  and  dainty  fruits  from  his  own 
gardens.  He  liked  to  see  and  talk  to  us,  and  was 
very  much  interested  in  English  views  and  opinions. 
The  General  could  not  speak  our  language,  though 
he  understood  a little,  and  our  conversations  had 
therefore  to  be  held  through  an  interpreter.  This 
naturally  to  a considerable  degree  prevented  a 
more  intimate  intercourse,  which  I feel  sure  nobody 
regretted  more  than  the  General  himself. 

One  bitterly  cold  winter  day,  when  a strong 
gale  was  blowing,  I met  him  as  he  came  riding 
home  from  a tour  of  inspection.  I saluted,  and 
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for  once  in  his  life  he  addressed  me  in  English, 
calling  to  me  as  he  rode  past, — 

“ To-day  . . . wind  . . . very!” 

“Yes,  General,”  I answered,  “wind,  very!” 
and  he  rode  home,  as  pleased  as  Punch. 

It  is  a common  thing  for  the  chief  of  staff  of 
an  army  to  be  given  more  credit  for  what  has 
been  achieved  than  the  commander  himself,  and  I 
confess  that  for  some  time  I made  the  same  mis- 
take with  regard  to  General  Nogi.  The  chief  of 
staff.  General  Iditti,  was  an  exceedingly  capable 
and  distinguished  officer,  and  he  will  undoubtedly 
go  far.  He  had  a more  masterly  way  than  his 
chief,  and  it  is  therefore  perhaps  only  natural  that 
among  the  foreign  correspondents  he  was  at  first 
considered  the  soul  of  the  whole  attack.  This 
may  be  so  up  to  a certain  point ; but  that  General 
Nogi  had  a will  of  his  own,  and  was  anything  but 
a puppet,  I have  had  many  proofs.  His  officers 
had  the  greatest  admiration  for  his  capacity,  and 
a very  wholesome  fear  of  his  disapproval. 

After  our  interview  we  went  on  for  a few  miles 
to  the  high  conical  peak  of  Fenghoangshan  where 
General  Nogi  had  stood,  gazing  out  over  the  forts 
of  Port  Arthur,  on  July  30th,  when  he  had  driven 
the  Russians  behind  their  last  line  of  defence,  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  this  campaign,  saw  the  famous 
fortress  before  him.  From  this  same  hill,  afford- 
ing us  an  excellent  panoramic  view  of  the  whole 
field  of  operations,  we  watched  the  events  of  this 
and  the  following  days. 

General  Nogi’s  plans  were  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  he  could  lead  an  overwhelming  force 
against  the  Russians,  every  man  of  which  could 
be  relied  on  to  do  his  duty  unflinchingly. 

He  would  engage  the  enemy  everywhere  along 
his  whole  front,  forcing  him  to  spread  his  strength 
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over  a large  area,  and  making  it  difficult  for 
him  to  concentrate  any  considerable  force  at 
any  threatened  point.  He  would  make  vigorous 
demonstrations  on  the  western  flank,  but  he  would 
strike  his  heaviest  blow  at  the  centre  of  the 
eastern  section  in  order  to  make  a breach  here, 
through  which  he  could  hurl  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  men.  The  first  would  be  mown 
down,  but  others  would  follow  and  press  the  attack 
a little  further  home.  These  would  be  mown 
down  in  their  turn ; but  he  had  practically  in- 
exhaustible supplies  to  draw  from,  and  he  was 
resolved  to  use  them  freely.  By-and-by  he  would 
gain  ground,  and  the  enemy,  having  little  in  the 
way  of  reserves  to  draw  upon,  would  become 
exhausted,  and  his  resistance  grow  weaker,  until  it 
would  be  crushed  under  a last  powerful  assault, 
undertaken  with  an  overwhelming  force  against 
the  tired-out  and  demoralized  defenders.  Once 
firmly  established  on  Wantai  hill,  with  the  town 
right  below  him  and  at  his  mercy,  he  would  have 
driven  a solid  wedge  between  the  eastern  and  the 
western  sections  of  the  fortress,  cutting  them  off 
from  their  base,  so  that  they  would  fall  into  his 
hands  like  ripe  apples,  without  his  having  to  do 
much  in  the  way  of  shaking. 

Cest  le  premier  pas  qiii  coute,  and  General 
Nogi  knew  that  at  Port  Arthur  the  cost  would  be 
very  dear.  He  was  prepared  to  pay  for  this 
breach  through  the  fortifications  with  as  much 
as  10,000  or  15,000  men — more,  if  necessary. 
But  he  did  not  think  it  would  take  more  than 
that ; 20,000  killed  and  wounded  to  take  Port 
Arthur  was  the  number  upon  which  he  based  his 
calculations. 

But  before  sending  his  infantry  against  the 
fortifications,  he  would  prepare  their  way  and 
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make  their  task  easier.  He  had  at  his  disposal 
a large  number  of  big  guns — siege  guns,  naval 
guns,  howitzers  and  mortars,  besides  his  field 
artillery — and  he  would  spend  two  or  three  days 
in  keeping  the  forts  under  such  a continuous 
heavy  fire  that  their  defenders  would  be  deci- 
mated, or,  what  was  more  to  the  point,  demoralized, 
and  no  match,  even  in  their  strong  positions,  for 
his  own  well-rested  troops. 

August  19th  was  a beautiful  high-summer  day. 
During  the  previous  fortnight  rain  had  fallen 
heavily,  but  that  was  evidently  the  last  effort  of 
the  rainy  season  to  wield  its  power.  A light 
northerly  breeze  had  swept  away  the  last  remnants 
of  the  clouds,  and  under  a high,  dark-blue  sky 
the  Kuang-tung  peninsula,  with  its  green  fields 
and  blue-shadowed  hills,  stretched  peacefully  and 
lazily  between  the  two  seas,  which  looked  still 
bluer,  still  more  lustrous  than  even  the  sky  above. 

As  we  came  nearer  to  our  post  of  observation, 
the  firing,  which  had  been  very  heavy  since  early 
morning,  died  down,  and,  as  we  climbed  the  high, 
steep  hill,  a perfect  silence  reigned  everywhere. 
Some  thought  that  the  fight  was  over,  and 
scrutinized  through  their  glasses  the  whole  fort 
line  to  find  the  white  flag  of  surrender  which  they 
felt  sure  must  be  flying  somewhere.  They  were 
soon  to  be  disillusioned  or,  rather,  relieved. 

Suddenly  the  report  of  a big  gun  from  some- 
where in  the  centre  of  the  Japanese  lines  is  heard, 
followed  by  the  zish  of  the  shell  as  it  cleaves 
through  the  air,  and  by  the  rolling  echo  from 
hills  and  mountains.  Then,  a few  seconds  later, 
we  see  a cloud  of  white  smoke  and  reddish  grey 
dust  spring  up  in  front  of  one  of  the  Russian 
advanced  forts  where  the  shell  had  struck.  This 
is  evidently  a signal.  From  every  battery  it  is 
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taken  up.  Big  naval  guns  and  siege  guns  roar  it 
defiantly  back ; howitzers  take  up  the  call  with 
short,  loud,  angry  barks,  while  a hundred  field- 
guns  chime  in  and  help  to  swell  the  thunder. 
The  peace  of  the  beautiful  summer  day  is  torn  to 
tatters.  Shells  of  all  sizes  are  hurled  through 
the  air.  The  sound-waves  from  the  firing  guns 
spring  forth  and  meet  and  cross  each  other  and 
mix  with  the  report  of  the  bursting  shells  and 
their  echo  from  the  hills,  and  blend  into  a deafen- 
ing, thundering  fracas.  In  and  around  the 
Russian  lines  of  defence  puffs  of  smoke  and 
clouds  of  dust  leap  into  the  air  where  the  shells 
have  struck,  and  at  times  they  are  poured  in  so 
thickly  that  it  looks  as  if  an  immense  hail-storm 
were  passing  over  the  forts.  Unceasingly,  from 
dawn  till  long  after  dark,  the  firing  is  kept  up, 
without  respite,  without  mercy.  The  strongest 
fire  is  concentrated  on  the  Panlung  and  the  North 
Kikuan  forts  right  in  front  of  us.  We  can 
literally  see  the  walls  crumbling.  The  straight 
lines  and  the  sharp  angles  disappear  slowly,  and 
these  forts  become  more  and  more  like  huge 
formless  mud-heaps,  while  their  glacis  and  the 
hill-sides  gradually  come  to  look  like  a rabbit 
warren. 

The  Russian  forts  seem  wonderfully  silent  and 
subdued  during  this  heavy  bombardment.  Only 
a comparatively  small  number  of  shots  are  fired, 
and  these  seem  to  be  indiscriminately  distributed 
all  over  the  Japanese  lines,  without  any  plan  or 
concentration.  We  had  expected  a hard-fought 
artillery  duel,  such  as  ought  to  have  taken  place 
according  to  all  well-established  rules  and  tradi- 
tions ; but  in  this  we  were  disappointed.  The 
Japanese  had  it  all  their  own  way.  We  were 
somewhat  at  a loss  to  explain  and  understand  the 
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Russian  silence,  and  so,  I hasten  to  say,  were 
many  of  the  Japanese  officers.  What  was  the 
reason  ? Were  all  the  Japanese  batteries  so  well 
masked  that  not  one  of  them  could  be  located 
from  any  part  of  the  Russian  lines  ? Were 
the  Russians  short  of  ammunition  ? Was  the 
Japanese  fire  so  strong  that  the  Russian  gunners 
could  not  stand  to  their  guns  ? Whatever  may 
have  been  the  reason,  the  Japanese  felt  much 
elated  over  the  state  of  affairs,  and  their  goal 
seemed  within  easier  reach  than  even  they  had 
anticipated. 

The  firing  slackened  down  considerably  during 
the  night,  but  at  the  first  peep  of  dawn  it  was 
resumed  in  all  its  former  intensity,  and  continued 
interruptedly  the  whole  of  the  20th.  On  this  day 
the  Russians  did  not  answer  at  all  ; the  Japanese 
gunners  could  stand  as  quietly  and  safely  to  their 
guns  as  if  they  were  at  target  practice.  Their 
shooting  was  good,  but,  considering  the  large 
targets,  the  comparatively  short  range,  and  the 
complete  safety  of  the  gunners,  it  was  nothing  out 
of  the  common,  nothing  like  it  became  later,  after 
weeks  of  steady  practice. 

While  the  artillery  had  thus  borne  the  burden 
of  the  first  two  days’  work,  the  infantry  had  not 
been  completely  idle.  On  the  19th,  about  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  heard  the  rattling  of 
rifles  far  away  to  the  west,  and  through  our 
glasses  we  could  see  the  Japanese  infantry  ad- 
vancing along  the  range  of  isolated  hills — in 
front  of  the  western  section  of  the  fortress.  The 
lower  northern  hills  of  this  range  had  already 
been  captured  on  August  i5tb  ; but  it  was 
essential  to  the  Japanese  plan  that,  if  possible, 
the  well-fortified  174  Metre  Hill  should  also  be 
taken  before  the  grand  assault,  because  it  was  in 
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an  enfilading  position  to  the  infantry’s  advance 
across  the  Shuishi  valley.  In  advancing  here 
they  would  also  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Russians  in  this  direction,  and  divert  it  from 
those  parts  of  their  lines  where  the  Japanese 
really  meant  to  break  through. 

The  semi-permanently  fortified  174  Metre  Hill 
was  armed  with  two  4-in.  guns,  five  field  guns, 
and  four  machine  guns.  The  trenches  were  all 
bomb-proof,  with  roof  made  of  planks  and  sleepers, 
covered  with  a thick  layer  of  earth,  and  with 
walls  built  up  of  sandbags  loopholed  for  rifles. 
A single  row  of  wire  entanglements  surrounded 
the  entrenchments. 

During  the  whole  of  the  19th  and  20th  the 
position  was  shelled  by  batteries  of  the  ist  Divi- 
sion, ten  field  batteries,  and  ten  4*7  in.  guns 
which  had  been  placed  in  well-masked  positions 
in  the  low  country  near  Louisa  Bay. 

The  first  infantry  attack  commenced,  as  men- 
tioned, at  2 p.m.  on  the  19th,  under  cover  of  the 
artillery  fire.  The  advance  was  slow  and  cautious. 
The  Russian  fire  was  strong,  and  the  skirmishing 
lines  had  frequently  to  stop  and  seek  cover,  and 
they  made  but  little  headway.  Supports  were 
brought  up,  and  with  this  new  impulse  the 
Japanese  pushed  forwards  again.  We  could  see 
the  small  khaki-clad  soldiers  scrambling  along 
the  hill-side,  some  dropping  never  to  rise  again, 
but  the  rest  steadily  gaining  ground.  The  Russian 
fire  increased  in  intensity  every  minute,  and  again 
the  Japanese  lines  had  to  seek  cover,  until  new 
supports  should  arrive  to  fill  their  dwindling  ranks. 
Then  there  was  a forward  rush  of  the  whole  force. 
But  the  Russian  infantry  was  pelting  them  with  a 
rain  of  bullets  ; a field  battery  opened  fire  on 
them  from  the  Shuishi  valley,  and  sent  shrapnel 
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after  shrapnel  in  amongst  them,  and  scores  of  men 
dropped.  Still  they  pushed  on,  and  reached  the 
wire  entanglements.  There  they  came  to  a stand- 
still. The  wire  proved  too  strong  for  their  shears  ; 
it  was  impossible  to  get  through,  and  nothing 
could  live  under  the  devastating  fire  at  close 
range.  The  attack  was  broken,  crushed,  and  the 
survivors  had  to  beat  a hasty  retreat. 

During  the  night  the  attack  was  renewed,  and 
though  the  Japanese  were  beaten  back  again, 
their  sappers  succeeded  in  making  a breach  in 
the  wire  entanglements.  They  could  not  cut  the 
wire,  so  they  cut  down  the  supporting  poles,  and 
brought  the  whole  arrangement  down,  making  an 
opening  large  enough  for  the  attacking  forces  to 
deploy  through. 

In  the  evening  General  Nogi,  seeing  that 
matters  did  not  progress  satisfactorily,  sent  the 
I St  independent  Infantry  brigade  to  reinforce 
his  right  wing,  and  this  brigade  remained  attached 
to  the  1st  Division  during  the  rest  of  the  siege. 

The  assault  was  resumed  on  the  morning  of 
the  20th,  and  the  fort,  after  a hard  contested 
fight,  was  stormed  and  captured  about  noon,  and, 
though  the  Russians  later  shelled  the  position 
furiously,  the  Japanese  retained  possession  of  174 
Metre  Hill.  The  Japanese  troops  which  took 
part  in  this  action  were  the  15th  regiment, 
attacking  from  the  north,  and  the  ist  regiment 
which  advanced  from  the  west. 

The  Japanese  casualties  had  been  very  con- 
siderable, over  1,400  killed  and  wounded. 
Knowing  that  the  two  next  hills  on  the  range 
were  very  strongly  fortified,  and  not  to  be  rushed 
without  careful  preparation,  the  ist  Division 

* The  Russians  left  350  killed  in  the  fort. 
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did  not  push  its  attack  further  in  this  direc- 
tion. Their  operations  were  meant  only  as  a 
demonstration  to  draw  the  Russian  forces  away 
from  the  real  point  of  attack.  They  had  suc- 
ceeded in  this,  though  at  a heavy  cost,  and  they 
had  captured  an  important  position,  in  spite  of 
a very  harassing  Russian  fire. 

While  this  fighting  was  taking  place  on  the 
Russian  extreme  left,  other  demonstrations  were 
made  towards  their  centre.  The  3rd  regiment  of 
the  ist  Division  attacked  the  Russian  outposts  in 
Shuishi  village,  and  drove  them  out  after  some 
hard  close-range  fighting.  They  pursued  them 
across  the  plain  towards  a strong  lunette  some 
500  yards  to  the  south  of  the  village,  made 
an  attack  on  the  entrenchment,  and  succeeded 
for  a short  while  in  getting  a foothold  there  ; 
but  the  three  machine  guns  which  formed  part 
of  the  armament  had  retired  in  good  time  and 
taken  up  a position  behind  the  open  gorge  of  the 
work,  and  showered  such  a rain  of  bullets  on  the 
assailants  massed  in  the  narrow  unprotected  inner 
room  of  the  lunette,  that  they  soon  were  compelled 
to  clear  out  with  a loss  of  over  300  men.  This 
terminated  for  the  time  the  operations  in  this 
direction. 

Simultaneously  with  these  demonstrations  the 
right  wing  of  the  9th  Division  attacked  the 
Lungyen  redoubt  in  the  Shuishi  valley,  generally 
known  to  the  correspondents  as  the  Red  Redoubt 
on  account  of  the  colour  of  the  soil  where  it 
stood.  This  redoubt,  which  is  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  railway  in  front  of  and  at  a considerable 
distance  from  the  Erhlung  fort,  is  a small  but  very 
strong  work,  and  its  position  was  such,  that  a very 
harassing  fire  could  be  directed  from  it  against 
the  Japanese  advance  lines,  especially  against  the 
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positions  of  the  iith  Division  near  Takushan. 
The  attempts  to  capture  the  Red  Redoubt  were 
therefore  carried  out  in  a more  determined  manner 
than  the  attacks  on  the  Shuishi  lunettes,  and  were 
not,  like  these,  essentially  a demonstration.  As 
later  on  there  was  a good  deal  of  fighting  about 
this  place,  I shall  defer  a more  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  fortification  until  another  chapter,  and 
for  the  present  content  myself  with  the  statement 
that  during  August  19th  and  20th,  the  36th 
regiment  made  several  very  determined  attacks 
on  the  redoubt  without  success.  The  last  of 
these  assaults  reached  right  up  to  the  moat  in 
front  of  the  rampart,  but  as  the  moat  was  deep, 
with  nearly  perpendicular  sides,  and  the  slopes  of 
the  breastwork  were  also  very  steep  (height  of 
parapet  over  bottom  of  moat  about  15  ft.),  the 
Japanese,  who  had  not  brought  scaling  ladders, 
were  unable  to  cross,  and  had  to  retire  with 
considerable  losses. 

Nevertheless,  the  first  two  days’  operations 
during  the  general  assault  must,  on  the  whole,  be 
considered  successful.  The  Japanese  had  forced 
the  fort  artillery  to  maintain  practically  complete 
silence.  Their  own  artillery  had  to  a great  extent 
battered  and  destroyed  the  ramparts  and  the  inner 
defences  of  the  forts,  where  their  main  assault  was 
to  take  place,  and  they  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  their  real  object  with  this  preliminary  bom- 
bardment had  been  achieved,  namely,  to  discour- 
age and  demoralize  the  garrison  of  the  forts  and 
prepare  the  way  for  the  infantry  attack.  Their 
demonstrations  had  been  carried  out  as  pre- 
arranged, and  although  they  had  failed  in  taking 
the  Shuishi  lunettes  and  the  Red  Redoubt,  their 
principal  object  had  been  achieved  and  the 
Russians  led  to  believe  that  the  main  attack  would 
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be  directed  against  their  left  wing,  as  it  was  during 
the  Chinese  War  in  1894. 

On  the  other  hand,  I think  that  the  Japanese 
made  a mistake  in  not  following  up  the  first  two 
days’  operations  with  new  demonstrations  and  con- 
tinued attacks  in  this  direction,  whilst  their  main 
assault  was  taking  place.  On  August  21st,  22nd 
and  23rd,  there  were,  with  a single  unimportant 
exception,  no  demonstrations  at  all  carried  out  on 
the  western  part  of  the  theatre  of  operations. 
Everything  was  quiet  here,  so  that  it  soon  became 
evident  to  the  Russians  that  the  fighting  here 
had  been  nothing  but  a feint  to  divert  their  atten- 
tion from  the  real  point  of  attack.  This  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  concentrate,  at  the  crucial 
moment,  a sufficient  force  to  stop  the  Japanese 
onslaught  and  turn  the  tide  of  the  battle  in  their 
favour. 


CHAPTER  VI 


CANCAN* 

WHEN  I arrived  on  the  top  of  our  hill  the 
following  morning  (August  21st),  the 
artillery  still  had  the  leading  word. 
The  thundering  of  the  guns  continued  as  furiously 
as  ever ; only  this  morning,  instead  of  ordinary 
shells,  the  Japanese  were  firing  shrapnel.  I knew 
at  once  what  that  meant.  The  first,  the  intro- 
ductory act  of  the  drama  had  been  played  to  an 
end,  and  the  curtain  had  risen  for  the  next  act, 
in  which  would  develop  the  powerful  plot  with 
its  striking  effects.  The  burden  of  the  main 
role  had  been  shifted  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
infantry,  though  the  artillery  were  still  well  to 
the  fore. 

The  object  of  the  previous  days’  shelling  had 
been  to  demolish  as  far  as  possible  the  breast- 
works and  to  smash  up  everything  within  the  forts 
and  make  them  like  a living  hell  for  the  troops 
who  had  to  stay  there.  The  garrison  would  be 
compelled  to  keep  to  the  bomb-proofs,  and  the  in- 
cessant bursting  of  the  shells  amongst  them,  the 
enervating  noise,  the  ravages,  the  killing,  the 
horrible  wounds  which  the  shell-splinters  inflict, 
and  the  impossibility  of  lifting  a hand  to  retaliate 
on  their  invisible,  merciless  foe,  would  discourage 
and  demoralize  them,  and  unfit  them  to  withstand 
a determined  assault.  This  work  had  been  done. 


* Anglid,  “ a lively  dance. 
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and  it  was  for  the  infantry  now  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  the  artillery’s  labours. 

But  the  work  of  the  artillery  fire  was  not  yet 
finished.  It  had  to  cover  the  advance  of  the 
infantry  until  they  were  close  under  the  ramparts 
of  the  fort,  and  to  keep  the  defenders  under  such 
a continuous  fire  that  they  would  be  prevented 
from  raising  a rifle  or  levelling  a gun  against  the 
attacking  force.  For  this  purpose  shrapnel  is  more 
suitable  than  ordinary  shell,  bursting  as  it  does  in 
the  air  above  and  in  front  of  the  enemy,  and  rain- 
ing such  a hailstorm  of  lead  and  steel  that  he  has 
to  keep  completely  under  cover. 

We  knew  then  that  the  infantry  was  about  to 
advance.  Scanning  the  whole  field  of  operations 
in  front  of  us  through  glasses,  we  could  for  long 
see  no  signs  of  moving  troops,  though  it  was 
evident  where  we  should  have  to  look  and  where 
the  main  attack  was  going  to  take  place.  All 
over  the  eastern  section  of  the  defences,  from 
Sungshuh  to  East  Kikuan,  shrapnel  was  bursting, 
sending  out  little  round  woolly  clouds  of  smoke, 
which  were  swiftly  carried  away  by  the  light  breeze. 
So  violent  was  the  bombardment  that  there  was 
not  a moment  the  whole  day  long  when  at  least  one 
of  these  small  white  clouds  was  not  visible  above 
every  fort  in  the  whole  section.  But  where  one 
shell  was  fired  at  another  fort,  at  least  three  or 
four  were  hurled  against  the  North  Kikuan  fort 
and  the  two  Panlung  forts  nearly  in  front  of  us. 
At  times  the  smoke  from  the  bursting  shrapnel 
leapt  forth  as  regularly  as  the  puffs  of  steam  from 
the  exhaust  pipe  of  an  engine.  There  could  not, 
literally,  be  an  inch  of  ground  inside  of  these  forts 
which  had  not  been  hit  by  a shrapnel  bullet.  It 
was  evident,  therefore,  that  here  was  the  point 
where  the  Japanese  meant  to  strike  in  earnest. 
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The  two  Panlung  forts  are  situated  on  two 
separate  hills,  and  they  are  the  most  advanced 
forts  to  the  east  of  the  railway.  They  were  really 
nothing  but  strong  infantry  earthworks,  armed 
with  but  a few  field  guns,  and  of  a more  semi- 
permanent character  than  the  other  forts.  They 
had  not,  like  Erhlung  for  instance,  trenches  or 
advanced  works  in  front.  There  was  nothing  but 
some  thin  steel  wires  to  break  the  surging  swell 
of  an  attack,  that  could  strike  with  all  its  force 
directly  against  the  walls  of  the  forts.  On  the 
other  hand,  their  possession  by  the  Japanese 
would  give  a strong  foothold  right  in  the  Russian 
front  line,  and  form  an  appui  from  which  further 
attacks  could  be  carried  on. 

North  Kikuan  fort  is  situated  a few  hundred 
yards  to  the  south-east  of  the  East  Panlung  fort, 
separated  from  it  by  a small  entrenched  hill, 
called  by  the  Japanese  “P”  fort,  though  it  is 
really  only  an  ordinary  hill  defended  by  ordinary 
field  trenches.  North  Kikuan  is  a permanent 
fort,  and,  though  not  very  large,  exceedingly  strong 
and  well  defended,  and  is  surrounded  by  a wide 
and  deep  moat.  As  later  on  some  of  the  fiercest 
fighting  during  the  whole  siege  took  place  here,  I 
shall  defer  a closer  description  till  then. 

General  Nogi’s  plan  was,  as  already  stated,  to 
pierce  the  Russian  lines  at  the  Panlung  forts,  the 
weakest  point  in  the  enemy’s  front  line,  and 
simultaneously  to  make  a determined  attack  on 
North  Kikuan  fort.  Even  if  the  attack  here 
should  fail,  it  would  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Russians  in  this  direction,  and  make  the  task 
easier  for  the  troops  that  were  assaulting  the 
Panlung  forts.  The  attack  on  the  latter  he  left 
to  the  9th  Division,  while  to  the  nth  Division 
was  entrusted  the  capturing  of  North  Kikuan. 
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When  this  was  accomplished,  the  two  divisions 
were  to  make  a combined  assault  on  Wantai  fort 
on  the  top  of  the  high  double-peaked  hill,  which 
formed  the  principal  object  of  the  Japanese 
attack. 

Through  the  lower  slopes  of  the  East  Panlung 
hill  a large  donga  leads  zigzag  half  way  up  to  the 
fort.  From  the  Japanese  lines  the  advance  to 
the  entrance  of  the  donga  was  easy,  and  could  be 
made,  save  for  the  last  hundred  yards  or  so,  under 
complete  shelter  of  the  before-mentioned  low 
ridge  in  the  centre  of  Shuishi  valley.  The  donga 
itself  was  partly  under  Russian  fire,  but  shelter 
could  be  found  everywhere  behind  the  windings  of 
its  steep  sides,  so  that  quite  a considerable  force 
might  be  drawn  up  here  and  kept  ready  for  the 
final  rush.  But  from  the  exit  of  the  donga  up  to 
the  glacis,  defended  by  a double  row  of  wire  en- 
tanglements, and  across  this  to  the  walls  of  the 
fort,  the  troops  would  be  exposed  to  a terrible  fire 
not  only  from  East  Panlung  but  also  from  the 
neighbouring  forts,  especially  from  North  Kikuan 
and  West  Panlung.  To  cover  this  distance 
would  be  practically  an  impossible  feat,  unless 
the  defenders  could  be  so  kept  in  check  by 
shrapnel  fire  that  they  would  be  unable  to  fire  a 
shot  or  man  a gun  without  courting  immediate 
death.  Hence  the  reason  why  the  guns  sent  their 
rain  of  bullets  and  splinters  over  the  forts  so 
incessantly  and  so  mercilessly. 

The  commander  of  the  gth  Division  detailed 
his  left  brigade  (the  6th)  under  Major-General 
Ichinobe  to  make  the  attack  against  East  Pan- 
lung, and  he  again  ordered  the  7th  regiment  to 
make  the  first  assault.  The  gallant  commander 
of  the  famous  7th,  Colonel  Ouchi,  decided  to 
place  two  of  his  battalions  in  the  first  line,  the 
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right  with  orders  to  attack  East  Panlung,  while 
the  left  marched  against  “ P ” hill  and  made  a 
strong  demonstration  against  this  position  in  order 
to  prevent  it  from  taking  part  in  the  defence  of 
the  principal  point  of  attack  ; the  3rd  battalion 
was  to  follow  and  support  the  right  battalion. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  a detachment  of 
sappers  had  succeeded  in  cutting  several  open- 
ings in  the  double  row  of  wire  entanglements  in 
front  of  East  Panlung,  though  with  very  consider- 
able losses,  the  whole  force  being  practically 
annihilated  under  the  withering  fire  from  the 
enemy’s  rifles  and  machine  guns.  Shortly  before 
five,  in  the  deep  gloom  preceding  dawn,  the  first 
assault  was  made.  From  the  exit  of  the  donga 
the  ist  battalion  streamed  forth;  but  up  the 
coverless  hill-sides,  and  especially  when  they  tried 
to  advance  through  the  narrow  openings  in  the 
wire  entanglement,  they  were  exposed  to  a terrible 
fire  from  the  ramparts  of  the  forts,  and  from  both 
sides  the  fire  from  Erhlung,  West  Panlung,  and 
North  Kikuan  swept  in  over  them,  literally  shatter- 
ing the  battalion,  of  which  only  a small  number 
of  men  reached  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  glacis, 
where  they  found  a scanty  cover  in  some  aban- 
doned trenches.  Colonel  Ouchi  then  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  3rd  battalion,  and  led 
it,  with  regimental  colours  flying,  against  the  fort. 
The  troops  charged  with  the  greatest  gallantry 
and  an  absolute  contempt  of  death  ; but  against 
the  furious  concentrated  fire  nothing  could  stand. 
The  colonel  himself  was  killed  with  many  of  his 
officers,  and  few  escaped  scatheless  from  the 
terrible  carnage ; not  a man  had  gained  beyond 
the  wire  entanglements. 

The  battalion  which  operated  against  “P”  fort 
had  in  the  meantime  advanced  close  to  the  hill, 
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but  was  unable  to  carry  the  position.  The  soldiers 
threw  up  trenches,  and  they  kept  up  a lively 
fusilade  with  the  defenders,  making  it  impossible 
for  them  to  take  part  against  the  assaults  on  East 
Panlung. 

Major-General  Ichinobe  had  been  watching  the 
fighting  from  a hill  to  the  north  of  Wuchiafang 
village.  No  report  had  reached  him  from  the 
attacking  force,  and  although  the  sound  of  the 
battle  and  the  absence  of  the  customary  exultant 
cries  of  Banzai  may  have  given  him  an  indication 
of  the  state  of  affairs,  the  scene  which  revealed 
itself  when  the  day  broke  was  more  horrible  than 
his  worst  forebodings  had  anticipated.  The  hill- 
side was  thickly  strewn  with  dead  and  dying,  and 
in  front  and  around  the  gaps  in  the  wire  entangle- 
ments the  dead  bodies  were  piled  three  or  four 
high.  No  progress  had  been  made  anywhere, 
and  the  small  surviving  force  of  the  gallant  7th 
was  cut  off  from  retreat  by  the  murderous  fire  of 
the  enemy. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  do  under  the 
circumstances,  continue  the  attack.  General 
Ichinobe  ordered  the  35th  regiment  to  resume 
the  offensive  under  cover  of  a battery  of 
machine  guns,  which  had  been  brought  into 
position  close  to  the  General’s  observation  post. 
About  10  a.m.  the  ist  battalion  set  out  on  its 
perilous  errand.  The  attack  was  preceded  by 
shrapnel  fire,  if  possible  more  violent  than  ever, 
over  East  Panlung  and  the  neighbouring  positions, 
and  the  rattling  of  the  Japanese  machine  guns 
never  ceased  for  a moment  during  the  advance  ; 
but  shrapnel  and  machine  guns  were  of  little  avail 
against  the  defenders  in  their  bomb-proof  trenches, 
and  contributed  but  little  to  make  their  fire  less 
deadly.  In  broad  daylight  the  advance  proved 
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more  difficult  than  in  the  dim  shadowland  of 
earliest  morning,  and  neither  the  battalion  first 
sent  forward  nor  the  one  sent  in  support  were 
able  to  make  any  headway.  So  soon  as  they 
emerged  from  the  donga  a furious  fire  was  poured 
into  them,  and  after  sustaining  tremendous  losses 
they  had  to  scurry  back  to  shelter  again.  General 
Ichinobe,  deeming  it  hopeless  for  the  time  being 
to  proceed  with  the  attacks,  proposed  to  the 
divisional  commander  to  postpone  the  operations 
until  after  dark,  but  General  Oshima,  after 
personally  reviewing  the  situation,  ordered  the 
attacks  to  be  continued,  promising  that  a battalion 
from  the  right  wing  brigade  and  a strong  detach- 
ment of  the  4th  independent  brigade  should 
immediately  reinforce  General  Ichinobe’s  troops. 

On  receiving  these  orders.  General  Ichinobe  at 
once  despatched  the  whole  35th  regiment  to 
renew  the  assault ; the  battalion  from  the  right 
wing  brigade,  which  just  then  arrived,  was  ordered 
to  form  the  left  wing  of  the  attackers’  force. 
Again  company  after  company  was  sent  forward 
against  the  position  ; into  the  bullet-swept  zone 
the  men  plunged  unhesitatingly,  running  at  the 
top  of  their  speed ; but  they  met  the  same  fate  as 
their  comrades ; scores  upon  scores  of  shells  were 
hurled  against  them,  each  flinging  a hail  of  bullets 
into  their  ranks,  and  innumerable  bullets  from  rifle 
and  machine  gun  swept  the  fields,  mowing  down 
the  men  by  hundreds.  Only  a few  got  as  far  as 
the  wire  entanglements,  but  under  the  murderous 
cross-fire  nothing  could  live  there.  The  assault 
was  again  broken  and  shattered,  the  survivors 
seeking  refuge  in  the  friendly  donga,  some  few 
finding  a precarious  shelter  behind  boulders  or  in 
a slight  declivity  in  the  ground,  but  most  lying  dead 
or  severely  wounded  on  the  blood-soaked  fields. 
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The  only  hope  of  General  Ichinobe  was  now 
night.  It  took  some  time  to  get  his  scattered 
troops  rallied  for  a fresh  attack,  and  it  was  past 
midnight  before  everything  was  ready  and  he 
could  send  his  columns  forward  again.  But  even 
the  darkness,  upon  which  he  had  counted  for 
concealing  his  movements  and  making  the  fire  of 
the  enemy  less  accurate,  proved  of  no  assistance. 
The  Russ’an  searchlights  and  star-shells  lighted 
up  the  fields  over  which  his  troops  had  to 
advance,  enabling  the  defenders  to  aim  and  fire 
as  in  broad  daylight,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
blinding  and  confusing  the  attacking  forces, 
making  their  task  more  difficult  and  doubly 
uncanny.  This,  the  fourth  attack,  was  also 
repulsed,  adding  greatly  to  the  already  long  list 
of  casualties.  At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  the 
divisional  commander  ordered  a suspension  of  the 
operations,  allowing  a few  hours’  rest  and  sleep  to 
the  dead-tired  troops. 

While  the  9th  Division  thus  were  making  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  to  carry  out  their  part  of 
the  programme,  the  nth  Division  commenced 
operations  against  North  Kikuan  fort.  During 
the  heavy  bombardment  of  the  previous  afternoon 
an  ammunition  magazine  was  set  on  fire,  burn- 
ing fiercely,  and,  the  flames  reaching  the  gun 
cartridges,  a succession  of  small  explosions  took 
place,  lasting  far  into  the  night.  This  might  have 
been  an  excellent  opportunity,  if  the  place  was  to 
be  taken  by  assault ; but  as  no  infantry  movement 
had  been  planned  for  the  20th,  and  the  troops 
were  not  prepared  for  action,  the  precious 
moments  were  allowed  to  pass.  The  Japanese 
thought  that  their  chances  were  still  good  when 
they  set  out  for  the  attack  in  the  grey  half-light  of 
the  following  morning,  and  that  the  fire  and  the 
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explosions  and  their  fierce  shelling  had  demoralized 
the  garrison  and  made  their  task  easy.  They 
were  soon  shown  their  mistake.  Sappers,  creeping 
up  during  the  night,  had  succeeded  in  cutting  a 
way  through  the  wire  entanglements  ; but  when 
the  44th  regiment,  leading  the  advance,  tried  to 
reach  this  point,  it  was  met  by  such  a devas- 
tating fire  from  rifles  and  machine  guns,  shells 
and  shrapnel,  that  it  sustained  enormous  losses. 
But  the  Japanese  soldiers  are  wonderful ; though 
their  comrades  fell  left  and  right,  and  every  step 
forward  brought  them  nearer  to  certain  death,  the 
rapidly  dwindling  ranks  pushed  on  undaunted. 
Some  even  reached  as  far  as  the  moat  wTich, 
deep  and  wide,  surrounds  the  fort ; without 
hesitation  they  jumped  in,  20  ft.  down ; they 
did  not  know  then  that  strong  caponiers  defended 
the  moat  and  could  rake  it  with  fire.  Their  fate 
was  sealed.  The  majority  of  the  regiment  did 
not  get  anywhere  near  the  fort,  the  fire  was  too 
deadly ; and,  completely  broken,  the  scattered 
remnants  fled  back  to  cover.  No  other  attempt 
was  made  that  day  to  attack  the  fort ; it  was  too 
evidently  hopeless,  with  the  moat  barring  the 
way. 

In  the  morning  of  August  22nd  General  Nogi 
called  a council  of  war  to  discuss  the  situation. 
So  far  the  general  assault  had  been  a complete 
failure.  His  troops  had  been  beaten  back  with 
terrible  losses  everywhere.  They  had  not 
succeeded  in  getting  a foothold  at  any  point. 
Not  a single  advantage  had  been  gained;  the 
question  must  naturally  have  presented  itself  to 
him  whether  it  would  not  be  a wiser  policy  to  give 
up  at  once  the  idea  of  carrying  Port  Arthur  by 
direct  assault  than  to  sacrifice  more  lives  in  a task 
thejmmense  difficulty  of  which  he  now  began  fully 
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to  realize.  I do  not  know,  of  course,  what  the 
feeling  was  amongst  his  commanding  officers,  and 
what  decision  they  might  have  come  to ; but, 
during  the  sitting,  news  was  telephoned  that  part 
of  East  Panlung  Fort  had  been  taken,  that  his 
troops  were  in  the  fort,  engaged  in  a hand-to- 
hand  fight  with  the  defenders  and  gaining  ground 
steadily.  This  was  not  a moment  for  stopping 
operations.  The  meeting  was  instantly  closed, 
and  the  divisional  commanders  sent  back  to  their 
headquarters  with  orders  to  push  the  attack 
vigorously.  A battalion  of  the  ist  Division  was 
detached  to  support  the  9th  Division,  where  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  fighting  was  taking  place. 

What  had  happened  was  this.  When  the  7th 
regiment  made  the  first  assault  in  the  morning 
of  the  2 1 St,  during  which  it  reached  further  up 
towards  the  fort  than  any  of  the  subsequent 
attacks,  a force  of  some  fifty  men  had  found 
shelter  in  the  abandoned  trenches  at  the  foot  of 
the  glacis  ; about  twenty  sappers  and  a few  men  of 
the  35th  regiment  had  also  sought  refuge  here. 
Besides  these  the  trench  was  full  of  corpses  and 
badly  wounded  men  after  the  fight.  It  was  rather 
deep,  with  a banquette  for  the  riflemen.  After  the 
previous  heavy  rain  it  was  half  full  of  water,  and 
as  the  banquette  was  taken  up  with  the  wounded, 
the  others  had  to  remain  standing  knee-deep  in 
water  and  mud ; they  had  brought  some  food 
with  them,  but  not  much,  so  that  the  pangs  of 
hunger  added  to  their  other  sufferings.  They 
searched  the  pockets  of  the  dead,  and  drank  the 
blood-mixed  ditch  water.  To  retreat  was  out  of 
the  question  under  the  never-ceasing  fire  of  the 
enemy,  so  they  had  to  spend  the  whole  day  and 
the  whole  night  in  this  ghastly  place.  They  saw 
one  battalion  after  the  other  advance  and  break 
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down  under  the  murderous  fire  long  before  reach- 
ing their  place  of  refuge,  and  they  gave  up  all 
hope  of  relief. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22nd  their  situation  was 
desperate.  Even  the  attacks  had  been  given  up  ; 
they  had  been  left  to  their  fate.  The  officers, 
however,  reviewed  the  situation  calmly,  and,  after 
some  deliberations,  decided  that  it  would  be  better 
to  die  as  brave  soldiers  in  a fair  fight  than  to 
perish  here  like  rats  in  a hole.  They  decided  to 
wait  their  opportunity  when  the  vigilance  of  the 
Russians  had  relaxed  somew’hat,  and  then  make  a 
bold  attempt  of  taking  the  fort  by  surprise  ; the 
distance  which  separated  them  from  the  walls  of  the 
fort  was  not  great.  The  engineers  had  brought 
several  charges  of  dynamite,  encased  in  ordinary 
tins — the  first  embryo  of  the  later  so-much-used 
hand  grenades. 

Shortly  after  midday  the  rush  was  made. 
The  Russians,  ignorant  of  the  force  in  the  trench, 
not  expecting  any  attack  so  near,  were  less  ready 
with  their  fire  than  on  the  previous  occasions. 
The  sappers,  who  were  in  front,  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  walls  and  climbing  to  the  parapets 
with  comparatively  small  loss.  They  threw  their 
grenades  into  the  bomb-proofs,  partly  destroying 
them,  and  blowing  a machine  gun  to  pieces.  The 
men  of  the  7th  followed  close,  running  up  the  hill- 
side as  fast  as  possible ; but  the  Russians  soon 
rallied  ; bullets  and  shrapnel  swept  down  on  the 
bold  attackers.  The  men  stopped,  hesitated, 
wavered,  and  fled. 

At  that  moment  a young  officer,  by  an  heroic 
act,  saved  the  day.  When  the  others  turned  and 
fled,  he  did  not  follow.  Accompanied  by  a couple 
of  men,  he  climbed  the  breastwork  and  planted  a 
small  Japanese  flag  on  the  parapet.  We  could 
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see  him  call  his  men,  pointing  to  the  flag.  They 
must  have  heard  the  appeal,  for  we  saw  them  stop 
and  turn  again.  For  the  second  time  they  ran  up 
the  hill  under  a scathing  fire.  This  time  nothing 
could  stop  them  ; many  fell,  but  the  others  pushed 
on,  cleared  the  glacis  at  a run,  swarmed  over  the 
breastwork  up  to  the  parapet  where  their  flag, 
floating  over  the  corpse  of  their  brave  officer, 
urged  them  on,  and  drove  back  the  garrison  to 
the  inner  defences  of  the  fort.  Hearing  the 
explosion,  and  seeing  the  feat  of  their  comrades 
of  the  7th,  other  troops  hurried  forward  to  their 
assistance.  Though  the  carnage  amongst  them 
during  the  advance  was  terrible,  many  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  fort ; for  a short  time  we  could 
see  them  silhouetted  on  the  parapet  ; then  they 
disappeared  into  the  interior  of  the  fort. 

But  the  Russians  did  not  intend  to  give  in  so 
easily.  They  met  the  attack  as  gallantly  as  it 
had  been  made.  For  six  long  hours  both  sides 
were  engaged  in  the  fiercest  struggle  at  close 
quarters,  with  rifles  and  bayonets,  hand  grenades 
and  machine  guns,  stones  and  fists  and  clubbed 
rifles — in  amongst  the  bomb-proofs  and  the 
trenches,  sheltered  by  sand-bags  or  out  in  the 
open,  now  playing  at  hide-and-seek,  now  engaged 
in  the  most  furious  hand-to-hand  fight.  Some- 
times the  Japanese  gained  ground  and  occupied 
the  major  portion  of  the  fort ; sometimes  the 
Russians  got  the  upper  hand  and  drove  them  to 
the  wall. 

During  the  fight  the  Japanese  suffered  greatly 
from  the  artillery  fire  from  West  Panlung  fort,  only 
a few  hundred  yards  away.  At  half-past  four  in 
the  afternoon  a Japanese  shell  set  fire  to  some 
woodwork  in  this  fort,  and  soon  the  whole  place 
seemed  to  be  in  flames.  Taking  advantage  of 
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this,  two  companies,  on  their  way  to  reinforce  the 
troops  in  East  Panlung,  took  upon  themselves, 
without  orders,  to  make  a rush  at  the  burning  fort, 
and  they  succeeded,  during  the  confusion,  in  gain- 
ing a firm  foothold  there.  After  some  very  heavy 
hand-to-hand  fighting  amongst  the  burning  ruins 
and  exploding  ammunition  they  drove  the  Russians 
out.  This  turned  the  tide  of  the  battle  also  in 
East  Panlung.  Deprived  of  the  support  of  the 
artillery  fire  from  here,  and  dead  tired  after  the 
long,  bitter  fighting,  the  Russians — what  was  left 
of  them — retreated  behind  the  Chinese  wall,  and  by 
about  six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  forts  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese. 

There  were  no  more  attacks  that  day  on  the 
North  Kikuan  fort.  The  44th  regiment  had 
suffered  so  severely  on  the  foregoing  day  that  it 
did  not  attempt  to  repeat  the  experiment,  but 
awaited  the  result  of  the  fighting  around  the 
Panlung  forts.  When  these  had  been  taken,  it 
would  try  to  attack  North  Kikuan  from  the  rear 
and  then  join  hands  with  the  9th  Division  in  their 
operations  against  Wantai.  The  12th  regiment, 
however,  made  a determined  assault  on  the  East 
Kikuan  fort,  but  was  driven  back  with  consider- 
able losses.  This  finished  the  operations  on 
August  22nd. 

So  soon  as  the  Russians  had  been  driven  out 
of  the  Panlung  forts,  their  batteries  opened  a 
heavy  fire  on  them,  making  them  untenable  but 
for  a small  force  which  found  shelter  in  the 
bomb-proofs,  and  at  once  set  to  work  to  entrench 
themselves  against  Russian  counter-attacks.  The 
Japanese  succeeded  also  in  getting  up  a battery 
of  mountain  guns  in  East  Panlung  in  the  evening. 
In  the  course  of  the  night  the  Russians  made 
several  attempts  to  recapture  the  forts,  but  the 
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attacks  were  not  carried  out  with  sufficient  force 
nor  with  any  great  determination,  and  they  all 
failed.  The  Japanese  gunners  suffered  very 
severely  during  these  sorties,  but  their  fire  proved 
of  the  greatest  assistance  in  beating  off  the 
attacks. 

August  23rd  was  an  astonishingly  quiet  day. 
The  artillery  fire  slackened  down  very  consider- 
ably, and  of  infantry  fire  there  was  very  little  to 
be  heard.  The  9th  Division  drove  the  Russians 
out  from  the  Chinese  wall  behind  the  Panhmg 
forts,  and  sent  a battalion  across  to  the  foot  of 
Wantai  hill,  where  it  entrenched  itself  in  some 
dead  ground.  That  was  all.  We  could  not 
understand  it.  To  us  it  seemed  that  just  now, 
when  important  positions  had  been  carried  and 
held  and  a breach  made  in  the  Russians’  lines,  it 
was  the  very  time  to  strain  every  nerve  and  hurl 
every  man  available  through  the  breach  against 
the  Russians,  now  discouraged  and  demoralized 
by  their  reverses.  To  us  it  seemed  to  be  the 
only  chance  to  bring  about  the  fall  of  the  fortress 
by  direct  assault.  But  no  ; nothing,  practically 
nothing,  was  done.  The  day  was  far  quieter 
than  any  we  had  experienced  since  our  arrival  at 
the  front. 

We  could  not  understand  it ; only  late  in  the 
day  did  we  learn  that  the  front  had  run  short  of 
ammunition ; fighting  had  been  harder  than  ex- 
pected, and  it  proved  to  be  very  difficult  to  bring 
up  supplies  to  the  fighting  lines  across  the  bullet- 
swept  plains.  Thus  the  Japanese  troops  got  a 
well-earned  rest  which  they  had  not  counted  on, 
but  the  rest  was  very  dearly  bought.  As  matters 
stood  at  this  point,  I think  it  cost  them  Port 
Arthur. 
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By  August  23rd,  full  supplies  of  ammunition 
had  been  brought  forward  to  the  fighting 
lines,  and  all  preparations  had  been  made 
for  vigorously  pushing  the  attack.  Emergency 
rations  had  been  distributed  amongst  the  troops 
— there  would  not  be  time  for  cooking  during  the 
next  couple  of  days — and  at  dusk  the  troops  who 
were  to  take  part  in  the  attack  had  been  concen- 
trated at  their  different  rendezvous.  The  attack 
had  been  fixed  for  four  in  the  morning,  shortly 
before  daybreak,  when  it  would  be  just  light 
enough  to  allow  them  to  see  their  way  and  their 
own  men,  but  when  the  dim,  dusky  demi-jour 
would  be  quite  insufficient  to  give  the  enemy  any 
indication  of  the  movements  of  their  troops,  and 
yet  still  light  enough  to  break  the  power  of  the 
searchlights,  which  the  Japanese  had  already 
begun  to  regard  with  a certain  distrust  and 
respect.  Just  at  this  time,  neither  day  nor  night, 
neither  light  nor  dark,  had  always  been  the 
favourite  hour  for  the  Japanese  attacks,  and  they 
saw  no  reason  to  change  their  methods  on  this 
occasion. 

The  plan  for  the  operations  remained  un- 
changed. The  9th  Division,  reinforced  by  the 
4th  independent  infantry  brigade  and  one  batta- 
lion from  the  ist  Division,  were  to  make  the  main 
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attack,  advancing  through  the  captured  Panlung 
forts,  against  Wantai  fort.  The  right  brigade  of 
the  nth  Division  also  were  to  march  through  the 
Panlung  forts  and  try  to  capture  North  Kikuan 
fort  from  the  rear,  where  it  was  hoped  no  moat 
would  bar  their  way.  They  should  then  join 
hands  with  the  9th  Division,  supporting  the 
operations  against  Wantai  by  an  assault  from  the 
east  side,  while  the  left  brigade  should  operate 
against  the  forts  more  to  the  south-east.  The 
1st  Division  was  simultaneously  to  make  vigorous 
demonstrations  to  the  west,  against  the  advanced 
infantry  trenches  at  the  foot  of  Itzeshan  and 
against  the  Shuishi  lunettes. 

In  the  evening  everything  was  ready,  and  the 
troops  in  fighting  order  rested  in  their  positions, 
snatching  a few  hours’  sleep,  before  starting  the 
hard  work  ahead  of  them. 

For  the  Russians  the  situation  was  as  follows  : — 
They  had  been  able  to  withstand  the  first 
impetuous  shock  of  the  attack.  The  mighty 
breakers  of  the  surging  sea  had  been  crushed 
against  the  walls  of  their  forts  ; but  the  sea  had 
made  a breach  in  their  lines  at  their  weakest 
point,  and  though  they  had  other,  inner  walls  to 
help  to  resist  the  force  of  the  tempest,  this  breach 
in  their  front  line  was  a most  serious  matter,  and 
its  immediate  repair  was  an  urgent  necessity. 
General  Stoessel  knew  enough  of  the  Japanese 
not  to  be  deceived  by  the  temporary  lull  in  the 
storm.  He  knew  that  soon  it  would  surge  again 
with  increased  fury — he  could  name  the  hour,  so 
well  did  he  know  his  antagonists — and  he  meant 
to  take  advantage  of  the  short  respite,  to  repair 
the  damage  as  far  as  possible. 

Other  considerations  of  the  greatest  weight 
presented  themselves  to  him  and  urged  him  on. 
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His  troops  had  hitherto  acted  nearly  exclusively 
on  the  defensive.  Their  counter  attacks  in  the 
night  of  the  22nd  had  been  only  on  a small  scale, 
and  the  half-hearted  way  in  which  they  had  been 
carried  out,  showed  him  plainly  that  the  morale  of 
his  men  had  suffered  under  the  heavy  bombard- 
ment and  the  determined  assaults  of  the  enemy. 
He  saw  that  to  restore  confidence  to  them  and 
brace  their  courage,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
adopt  a resolute  offensive.  Feeling  convinced  of 
the  Japanese  intentions  and  what  their  next  move 
would  be,  he  hoped,  at  the  same  time,  to  forestall 
events  and  upset  their  plans. 

He  fixed  his  counter  attack  for  eleven  o’clock 
in  the  evening.  He  would  despatch  a small  force 
to  make  a demonstration  against  the  Japanese 
positions  in  front  of  the  Lungyen  redoubt,  but  he 
would  direct  his  main  attack  against  the  captured 
Panlung  forts.  Concentrating  a strong  force  in 
the  valleys  behind  Wantai  hill,  he  would  at  the 
right  moment  send  them  in  two  columns  through 
the  gullies  on  either  side  of  the  Panlung  forts. 
The  battalion,  which  was  entrenched  at  the  foot 
of  Wantai,  should  be  crushed  under  an  impetuous 
attack  by  overwhelming  forces  from  two  sides. 
When  his  troops  had  worked  past  the  Panlung 
forts,  the  left  column  were  to  engage  and  drive 
back  the  Japanese  troops  here,  while  the  right 
column  worked  round  to  the  back  of  the  Japanese 
in  the  captured  forts,  cut  off  their  retreat,  and 
carried  the  forts  by  assault.  He  knew  the  garri- 
son could  not  be  large  ; the  heavy  artillery  fire 
prevented  that. 

The  night  was  calm  and  quiet  ; the  moon, 
nearly  full,  shed  its  pale,  dreamy  light  over  hill 
and  valley,  and  the  stars  twinkled  brightly  in  the 
dark-blue  sky.  Far  over  to  the  east  a powerful 
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searchlight  was  shining  steadily,  slowly  passing 
its  rays  over  the  eastern  portion  of  the  valley  and 
in  amongst  the  foot-hills.  To  the  south,  from 
the  Golden  Hill,  and  to  the  south-west,  from  Ize- 
shan,  two  more  searchlights  explored  the  central 
and  western  parts  of  the  Japanese  lines,  the  light 
from  Golden  Hill  at  times  sending  its  rays  right 
up  to  our  hill,  blinding  us,  if  we  looked  at  it,  like 
sunshine,  and  making  every  stone,  every  straw, 
every  feature  of  our  faces,  stand  out  as  clearly  as 
in  broad  daylight — at  a distance  of  over  six  miles. 
At  times  we  could  hear  a faint  zish  in  the  air, 
when  a star-shell  was  fired.  A thin,  scarcely 
perceptible  curved  line  of  sparks  mounting  sky- 
wards, a rain  of  white  phosphorous  stars  sinking 
slowly,  slowly  through  the  dark  night,  a glory  of 
light,  a dream  of  beauty — and  a means  of  illumi- 
nating, for  a few  moments,  the  underlying  country, 
far  superior  to  the  rays  of  a half-score  search- 
lights. The  light,  of  great  intensity,  coming  from 
direct  overhead,  throws  no  deep  shadows  and  lays 
bare  every  man  and  object  within  the  huge  circle 
of  light.  These  star-shells  were  of  the  kind 
familiar  at  firework  displays  at  home,  only  much 
bigger  than  any  I had  ever  seen  before,  their 
illuminative  power  being  marvellous.  Were  it 
not  for  the  occasional  booming  of  a gun  and  the 
sudden  red  flash  of  a bursting  shell,  we  might 
have  imagined  that  we  were  sitting  on  a high 
terrace  looking  at  some  festa  at  a distance. 

It  was  about  eleven  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
We  sat  quietly  smoking  and  chatting,  and  ad- 
miring the  effects  of  the  lights  and  the  fireworks, 
and  were,  for  the  time  being,  more  occupied  with 
our  own  little  private  war  with  the  mosquitoes  than 
with  watching  the  moves  in  the  bigger  game  of 
war  in  front  of  us.  Suddenly  we  heard  musketry 
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fire  away  to  the  right.  Now,  when  we  heard 
rifles  going,  we  were  always  on  the  qui  vive.  The 
guns  might  roar  like  thunder  without  our  paying 
much  attention,  but  when  the  rattle  of  rifle-fire 
began  to  join  in  the  chorus,  we  knew  that  some 
move  was  contemplated,  and  we  became  all  ears 
and  attention.  We  forgot  all  about  the  excellent 
argument  we  were  going  to  bring  against  the 
other  man  when  he  stopped  talking ; we  even 
forgot  our  feud  wdth  the  mosquitoes,  and  we 
strained  our  ears. 

But  our  attention  was  soon  drawn  in  another 
direction.  Right  to  the  south  of  us,  apparently 
behind  the  Panlung  forts,  other  infantry  began  to 
open  fire.  The  sound  increased  rapidly  in  force 
and  in  vehemence,  machine  guns  began  to  beat 
their  devil’s  tattoo,  and  the  rat-a-tat  of  the  pom- 
poms joined  in  the  hub-bub,  making  it  pretty  clear 
that  this  was  to  be  a serious  thing.  And  there 
were  other  indications.  New  searchlights  began 
to  flash  from  the  Russians’  lines — increasing  to 
the  number  of  seven  in  the  course  of  the  night — 
and  star-shells  were  sent  up  in  rapid  succession  all 
over  the  field  of  operations. 

We  did  not  know  as  yet  whether  this  was  a 
Japanese  assault  or  a Russian  sortie  ; but  we  were 
not  long  kept  in  ignorance.  We  could  not  see 
anything  of  the  moving  troops,  of  course,  but  the 
searchlights  and  the  star-shells  showed  us  where 
the  fighting  was  taking  place,  and  the  din  of  the 
battle,  which  increased  not  only  in  volume  but  also 
in  force  and  loudness,  told  us  that  the  fighting 
was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  in  our  direction, — it 
was  a Russian  counter  attack ; General  Stoessel 
was  carrying  out  his  plans. 

Moving  noiselessly  along  the  roads  by  which 
they  could  approach  unseen  quite  near  to  where 
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the  battalion  of  the  7th  regiment  was  entrenched 
under  the  Wantai  hill,  the  Russians  converged 
upon  it  and  opened  a terrible  fire  from  two  sides 
with  rifles  and  machine  guns,  mowing  down 
hundreds.  Part  of  their  force  worked  round  and 
attacked  from  the  rear,  and  the  main  body  of  the 
Russians  came  sweeping  down  in  front  and  on 
both  flanks  and  drove  the  Japanese  troops  out  of 
their  trenches,  back  across  the  Chinese  wall  and 
into  or  past  the  captured  Panlung  forts, — though 
not  many  reached  so  far  ; the  carnage  had  been 
terrible,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  battalion  was 
annihilated.  The  Russians  followed,  sweeping 
down  the  gullies  on  both  sides  of  the  forts,  met 
the  first  supports,  who  stood  up  manfully  to  meet 
the  attack,  but  were  broken  and  carried  away  by 
the  fury  of  the  onslaught ; followed  on,  down  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  and  into  the  valley,  where  they 
were  met  by  fresh  and  stronger  supports.  These 
were  also  forced  back,  though  more  slowly,  until 
they  came  to  a low  ridge  or  high  bank  running 
nearly  parallel  to  the  railway  line.  Here  the 
Japanese  had  a splendid  position,  and  new  troops 
poured  in  to  help  to  stop  the  Russian  avalanche, 
and  at  this  point  a standing  fight  of  the  utmost 
fierceness  ensued,  lasting  for  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  The  din  and  the  racket  from  rifles 
and  machine  guns  were  indescribable  ; at  times 
even  the  rattling  was  indistinguishable.  It  all 
blended  into  one  ear-splitting  roar,  the  like  of 
which  1 have  never  heard,  though  perhaps  the 
roar  of  the  blast  rushing  through  a Bessemer 
converter  approaches  nearer  than  anything  else  I 
know. 

For  a long  time  the  issue  seemed  doubtful. 
The  Russians  had  the  advantage  of  their  search- 
lights playing  upon  their  enemies,  blinding  and 
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confusing  them.  One  moment  the  powerful  light 
was  glaring  right  in  their  faces,  the  next  it  was 
turned  off,  leaving  them  in  the  blackest  darkness. 
They  could  see  nothing,  and  had  only  the  crack 
of  the  enemies’  rifles  to  guide  them  in  their  fire. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  were  in  an  excel- 
lent position  against  the  Russians  down  in  the 
plains,  and  as  their  numbers  increased  rapidly,  so 
that  they  soon  had  an  overwhelming  force  assem- 
bled here,  they  were  after  a while  able  to  take 
the  offensive.  Giving  three  banzais,  they  rushed 
down  upon  the  Russians  from  front  and  flanks  and 
drove  them  back  the  same  way  they  had  come,  up 
the  hills,  past  the  forts,  and  behind  the  Chinese 
wall.  The  Russians  retreated  slowly,  fighting 
with  the  greatest  determination,  but  only  from 
behind  the  walls  of  the  covered  way  were  they 
able  to  stop  the  attackers  by  a tremendous  fire 
from  rifles  and  machine  guns.  The  Japanese, 
who  had  sustained  terrible  losses,  were  for  the 
time  being  unable  to  push  their  attack  further,  and 
the  fight  in  this  part  of  the  battlefield  died  down 
for  awhile.  It  was  then  about  one  o’clock  in  the 
night. 

The  column  of  Russians  which  advanced  down 
the  gully  to  the  east  of  East  Panlung,  and  which 
was  to  work  round  to  the  rear  of  the  Japanese 
troops  in  the  captured  forts,  was  met  by  the  main 
body  of  the  brigade  of  the  nth  Division,  massed 
here  to  carry  out  their  part  of  the  Japanese  attack 
as  planned,  and  against  these  forces  the  Russians 
were  unable  to  make  any  headway.  When  the  left 
column  withdrew,  they  also  retired  behind  the 
Chinese  wall. 

Meanwhile  the  ist  Division,  where  no  sortie  or 
demonstration  had  been  made,  commenced  its 
operations  as  arranged.  A strong  detachment 
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marched  against  the  entrenchments  at  the  foot  of 
Itzeshan  and  the  Shuishi  lunettes.  The  Russian 
searchlight  from  Itzeshan  soon  detected  the  mov- 
ing troops,  and  we  saw  that,  instead  of  seemingly 
flashing  erratically  all  over  the  ground,  it  suddenly 
became  fixed  and  immovable.  Star  shells  bursting 
and  lighting  up  the  underlying  country  showed 
us  the  whereabouts  of  the  Japanese  troops. 

Their  advance  was  slow  and  cautious.  The 
light  blinded  and  confused  them,  and  where  they 
were  exposed  to  its  rays  the  Russian  bullets  fell 
fast  and  furious.  With  no  means  of  retaliation 
against  their  enemies,  hidden  behind  a stream  of 
light,  they  had  to  take  cover  during  the  advance 
in  declivities  in  the  soil  or  behind  small  mounds 
or  hillocks,  where  the  rays  of  the  implacable  light 
could  not  reach  them. 

The  Japanese  artillery  tried  to  destroy  the  light. 
We  could  see  small  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust 
springing  up  in  front  of  it  and  for  a moment  draw 
a thin  veil  across  it,  and  from  our  angle  of  obser- 
vation we  saw  shells  burst  nearer  and  nearer. 
Suddenly  the  light  went  out.  A shell  which  burst 
right  in  front  of  it  had  been  lucky  enough  to  hit  it, 
we  thought,  and  the  night  seemed  doubly  dark 
after.  Taking  advantage  of  this  darkness,  the 
Japanese  advanced  rapidly.  There  was  no  longer 
any  need  for  caution  ; it  was  all-important  to  come 
to  close  quarters  with  the  enemy  before  another 
light  was  turned  upon  them. 

They  had  advanced  to  some  400  or  500  yards 
from  the  Russian  positions — the  star-shells  told  us 
that — when,  suddenly,  the  light  flashed  out  again. 
And  not  that  alone,  but  the  light  from  Golden 
Hill  and  another  light  from  somewhere  behind  the 
Erhlung  forts,  which  we  had  not  seen  until  then, 
concentrated  on  them,  and  in  the  combined  glare 
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of  the  three  searchlights  the  Japanese  stood  out 
against  the  darkness  like  lantern  pictures  on  a 
screen.  Instantly  a tremendous  fire  opened  on 
them  from  rifles  and,  especially,  from  machine  guns, 
which  at  this  range  played  sad  havoc  amongst 
them  on  the  coverless  plain.  They  could  see 
nothing,  they  could  do  nothing ; death  was  every- 
where, and  they  knew  not  how  to  evade  it ; they 
were  blind  and  helpless.  Even  the  bravest  recog- 
nized that  there  was  but  one  thing  to  do — to  get 
away,  away  from  the  slaughter,  away  from  the 
cruel  light,  back  to  their  own  camps,  back  to  the 
night  and  the  darkness.  The  Japanese  tried  to 
bring  their  machine  guns  into  action  from  positions 
outside  of  the  range  of  the  searchlights,  but  no 
sooner  did  the  rattle  of  one  commence — it  is  easy 
to  distinguish  between  the  sounds  of  the  Japanese 
and  Russian  machine  guns — than  star-shells  went 
up  and  instantly  detected  it,  a searchlight  was 
turned  on  it,  and  the  Russian  quick-firers  com- 
menced their  pom-pom-pom,  quickly  putting  it 
out  of  action.  It  was  no  use  ; the  attack  w'as 
helplessly  broken,  and  though  the  fire  flashed  up 
again  at  intervals,  no  really  serious  attempt  was 
made  afterwards  to  carry  the  Russian  trenches. 

The  left  brigade  of  the  iith  Division,  which 
made  a demonstration  against  the  south-eastern 
forts,  was  met  in  the  same  way  with  the  same 
result — heavy  losses  and  no  progress. 

It  had  been  a disastrous  night  for  the  Japanese. 
Although  the  Russians  had  not  succeeded  in  re- 
taking the  Panlung  forts  which  they  had  lost  on 
the  previous  day,  they  had  swept  the  Japanese 
troops  from  the  positions  beyond  the  Chinese 
wall,  and  they  had  inflicted  very  heavy  losses  on 
them.  The  Japanese  that  night  lost  over  5,000 
men  killed  and  wounded.  They  were  beaten  back 
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everywhere.  The  Russians  had  crossed  and 
annihilated  their  plans,  they  had  taken  the 
offensive,  and  for  a long  time,  until  the  Japanese 
forces  became  too  strong,  they  had  been  vic- 
torious. This  gave  them  renewed  confidence  in 
themselves,  and  their  means  of  defence,  and  in 
their  capable  chief.  From  this  day  forwards  the 
Russians  ever  fought  with  the  greatest  gallantry, 
and,  though  often  beaten,  they  have  in  the  more 
important  cases  held  their  own  against  their 
equally  brave  and  tenacious  enemies. 

In  spite  of  their  heavy  losses  and  the  reverses 
of  the  night,  the  Japanese  hated  to  confess  them- 
selves beaten.  They  had  been  so  certain  of 
taking  Port  Arthur  by  direct  assault,  and  had 
built  so  much  on  it,  that  they  would  not  give 
in.  At  dawn  the  9th  Division  and  the  right 
brigade  of  the  i ith  Division  made  a last  desperate 
attempt  to  carry  out  General  Nogi’s  orders  for 
the  attack,  which  the  Russians  had  forestalled 
and  brought  to  nought.  The  troops  reformed 
their  thinned  ranks,  and,  under  cover  of  a violent 
artillery  fire,  advanced  through  the  Panlung  forts, 
drove  the  Russians  away  from  the  Chinese  wall, 
and  marched  against  the  Wantai  fort.  The 
brigade  of  the  iith  Division  turned  eastwards  to 
try  to  take  the  North  Kikuan  fort  by  an  assault 
from  the  rear,  as  pre-arranged,  but  they  were  met  by 
such  a furious  fire  from  this  and  the  neighbouring 
forts  that  they  had  to  seek  cover,  unable  to  move  a 
step  either  against  North  Kikuan  or  Wantai  fort. 
Entrenching  themselves,  they  stayed  the  whole 
day,  without  making  any  further  attempt  to  carry 
out  their  part  of  the  programme. 

The  9th  Division  was  of  sterner  stuff.  Al- 
though these  troops  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
previous  fighting,  and  although  their  losses  had 
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been  very  severe,  they  went  to  work  undaunted, 
showing  the  most  reckless  bravery.  In  the  face 
of  a murderous  fire,  they  climbed  the  north-eastern 
slopes  of  the  high,  steep  Wantai  hill,  attacking 
the  fort  on  its  summit  from  this  direction.  They 
worked  their  way  close  under  the  walls  of  the 
fort,  but  as  the  expected  support  from  the  nth 
Division  did  not  arrive,  they  had  to  retreat  and 
entrench  themselves  on  the  hill-side. 

Seeing  that  this  last  attempt  also  had  failed, 
and  that  it  would  be  folly  to  persist  in  the  hope- 
less task.  General  Nogi,  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  gave  orders  to  his  troops  to  retreat 
after  dark.  The  bombardment,  which  from  early 
dawn  had  been  the  most  violent,  from  the  Rus- 
sian as  well  as  from  the  Japanese  side,  witnessed 
so  far,  died  down  slowly.  It  burst  out  again  at 
intervals,  but  with  steadily  decreasing  force,  and 
at  last  it  died  down  altogether,  like  the  weeping 
of  a child  who  sobs  itself  to  sleep,  and  silence 
reigned  once  more  again  around  Port  Arthur, 
after  six  days  of  continuous  strife. 

The  Russian  sortie  in  the  night  of  August  23rd 
will  probably  be  omitted  from  the  Japanese 
official  report.  It  is  not  a thing  they  like  to 
speak  of.  When  we  who  heard  so  much  and  saw 
so  much  sought  further  details  at  the  divisional 
headquarters,  the  Japanese  made  light  of  the 
night’s  work,  and  endeavoured  to  place  it  on  a 
par  with  the  many  other  Russian  sorties ; but  we 
know,  and  friends  amongst  the  officers  of  General 
Nogi’s  staff  told  us  later,  that  this  night’s  reverse 
was  the  heaviest  and  most  disastrous  experienced 
by  the  Third  Japanese  Army  during  the  whole 
campaign. 


CHAPTER  VllI 


RETROSPECT 

HE  general  attack  on  Port  Arthur  had 


failed.  The  question  naturally  presents 


A itself  whether  the  Japanese  ever  stood  a 
chance  of  taking  the  place  by  direct  assault,  and, 
if  so,  what  caused  the  collapse  of  their  plans. 

The  first  part  of  the  question  is  the  most 
difficult  to  answer.  As  the  assault  did  not  suc- 
ceed, it  is  impossible  to  say  what  would  or  might 
have  happened  if  certain  things  had  turned  out 
differently,  and  if  the  Japanese  had  obtained 
advantages  which  they  undoubtedly  might  have 
gained  with  a little  good  luck  and  a little  better 
strategy.  It  is  my  personal  belief  that,  at  a 
certain  moment  and  given  certain  circumstances, 
the  Japanese  really  had  a chance,  and  that  the 
dividing  line  between  victory  and  defeat  was  for 
a brief  space  of  time  very  vague  and  undefined. 

It  seems  to  me,  and  I have  heard  my  opinion  cor- 
roborated by  Russian  officers  who  personally  took 
part  in  these  fights,  that  if  the  Japanese  had  been 
able  to  push  a large  force  forward  just  at  the 
crucial  moment,  when,  on  August  22nd,  they  had 
driven  the  Russians  out  of  the  Panlung  forts,  and 
had  followed  up  their  advantage  here,  regardless  of 
the  losses  which  the  neighbouring  forts  could  have 
inflicted  on  them ; if  they  had  rushed  every  avail- 
able regiment  through  the  breach,  detailing  three 
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or  four  to  grapple  with  Wantai  and  the  nearest 
battery  positions  which  barred  the  way  to  the  town, 
and  had  marched  the  others  down  to  the  harbour, 
their  efforts  might  have  been  crowned  with 
success. 

The  Russian  forces  were  somewhat  demoralized. 
Russian  soldiers  are  children  of  the  moment,  im- 
pressionable and  easily  moved  by  changing  cir- 
cumstances. From  the  deepest  gloom  to  the 
most  radiant  hopefulness  is  but  a step  with  them. 
If  things  go  well,  there  are  no  braver  or  better 
soldiers  in  the  world;  but  after  continuous  reverses 
they  are  apt  to  lose  heart  and  give  in.  Now,  in 
this  campaign  they  had  lost  faith  in  themselves  ; 
they  had  been  beaten  every  time  they  met  the 
Japanese,  and  they  knew  the  same  had  been  the 
case  with  their  comrades  in  the  north.  Their 
officers  had  told  them  that  Port  Arthur  was  im- 
pregnable, infinitely  stronger  than  any  position 
they  had  had  to  defend  hitherto,  and  that  here  was 
the  place  to  retrieve  all  their  previous  losses, 
keeping  the  Japanese  in  check  until  Kuropatkin’s 
legions  arrived  from  the  north  and  the  Baltic  fleet 
came  from  overseas  and  opened  the  way  to  victory 
and  freedom.  And  now  they  had  found  that 
these  same  troops,  which  had  driven  them  from 
strong  positions,  at  Nanshan,  at  Ojikeisan,  at 
Takushan,  had  succeeded,  at  the  first  attempt,  in 
breaking  through  the  lines  of  this  “impregnable” 
fortress.  If,  then,  the  Japanese,  risking  all,  had 
pushed  on  with  their  entire  force,  reached  the  town 
and  destroyed  the  magazines  and  stores,  I think 
it  possible  that  the  garrison  would  have  lost  heart 
and  Port  Arthur  would  have  fallen.  I understand 
the  difficulties,  I realize  what  the  cost  in  lives 
would  have  been  ; but  in  a desperate  game  like 
this  it  is  everything  or  nothing.  This,  as  I have 
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tried  to  prove,  the  Japanese  did  not  do,  with  the 
result  that  their  attempts  ended  in  failure. 

It  is  useless  to  ponder  over  what  might  have 
been.  Let  us  rather  consider  the  other  question 
What  was  it  that  caused  the  Japanese  reverse  ? 

As  I see  it,  the  reasons  were  of  two  distinctly 
different  descriptions ; those  furnished  by  the 
strength  of  the  fortress,  the  excellent  tactics  of 
the  Russian  commander,  and  the  fortitude  of  his 
brave  army  ; and  those  which  were  founded  on 
the  Japanese  mistakes,  not  only  their  failure  to 
appreciate  the  difficulties  they  had  to  surmount, 
but  also  in  their  tactics,  the  ways  they  adopted 
to  overcome  these  difficulties.  The  subject  of 
the  latter  I have  already  touched  upon  in  this  and 
previous  chapters,  but  the  Russian  side  of  the 
question  may  be  well  worth  considering. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fortress  was  a good  deal 
stronger  than  the  Japanese  had  imagined.  Espe- 
cially did  they  find  it  a great  disadvantage  that 
the  different  forts  had  been  so  placed  and  con- 
structed that  they  mutually  assisted  and  protected 
each  other.  They  directed  their  main  attack 
against  what  they  knew  to  be  the  weakest  point 
of  the  enemy’s  lines,  the  semi-permanently  for- 
tified Panlung  redoubt,  but  events  proved  that 
it  was  impossible  to  restrict  the  fighting  to  this 
position.  They  had,  as  events  proved,  to  fight 
another  half-dozen  forts  at  the  same  time,  all  of 
which  could  take  active  part  in  the  defence. 
After  sustaining  enormous  losses,  they  succeeded 
in  capturing  the  Panlung  forts  ; but  the  fire  from 
the  neighbouring  forts  and  battery  positions  made 
it  impossible  to  make  any  use  of  their  conquest 
for  offensive  purposes,  and  for  weeks  the  daily 
butcher’s  bill  which  they  had  to  pay  for  the 
retention  of  these  positions  was  a very  heavy  one. 
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As  to  the  permanent  forts  of  Port  Arthur,  the 
Japanese,  with  the  exception  of  a few  men  who 
never  came  back,  had  never  been  near  them,  and 
it  was  not  until  months  afterwards  that  they 
attempted  to  take  them  by  assault,  and  so  ob- 
tained a full  knowledge  of  their  strength.  Had 
they  known  in  August  what  they  learnt  late  in 
October,  I think  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  general 
attack  would  ever  have  been  made. 

Another  factor  in  the  affair  was  the  excellent 
tactics  of  the  Russians.  Unable  as  they  were  to 
locate,  without  a balloon,  the  admirably-masked 
batteries  of  the  Japanese,  or  to  observe  the  effect 
of  their  fire  against  them,  the  Russians  wisely 
refrained  from  replying  to  the  challenge  to  a duel, 
saving  their  ammunition  till  the  Infantry  began  to 
move.  They  kept  to  their  bomb-proofs,  well 
knowing  that  even  the  heaviest  bombardment 
that  the  Japanese  could  bring  to  bear  upon  them 
would  have  little  effect  against  their  strong  forts, 
and  that  there  was  no  need  of  action  until  the 
infantry  began  to  attack. 

General  Stoessel  proved  himself  again  on  this 
occasion,  as  during  the  whole  of  the  previous  cam- 
paign, a very  able  leader.  His  counter-attacks, 
especially  in  the  night  of  the  23rd,  demonstrated, 
as  I tried  to  make  clear  in  a former  chapter,  that 
he  was  fully  capable  of  grasping  a difficult  situa- 
tion, and  by  a timely,  well  thought  out,  and 
energetic  counter-move,  of  turning  it  to  his  own 
advantage.  Furthermore  he  had  the  faculty,  only 
given  to  leaders  of  men,  of  fully  understanding 
his  soldiers.  At  the  critical  moment,  when  they 
were  beaten  and  their  spirits  broken,  he  filled 
them  with  new  hope  and  confidence,  and,  letting 
them  take  the  offensive,  brought  out  their  inborn 
bravery  and  gallant  spirits.  He  knew  that  he 
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had  the  battalion  which  the  Japanese  had  pushed 
forwards  to  the  foot  of  Wantai  hill,  at  his  mercy. 
He  w'ould  begin  his  attack  here.  His  men  would 
be  able  to  beat  them,  perhaps  annihilate  them, 
and  this  first  success  would,  he  knew,  react  on 
his  men,  and — impressionable  and  easily  in- 
fluenced as  they  were — change  a half  fatalistic 
acceptance  of  inevitable  disaster  into  a glad 
belief  in  their  ability  to  beat  the  Japanese  after 
all.  As  I have  pointed  out  before,  events  proved 
how  correctly  he  had  gauged  his  own  men. 

His  good  generalship  showed  itself  also  in 
taking  every  advantage  of  the  excellent  means  of 
defence  at  his  disposal,  both  passive  and  active, 
and  I think  it  might  be  of  interest  at  the  present 
juncture  to  examine  a little  closer  those  means  of 
defence  with  which  the  Japanese  at  this  first 
attack  became  acquainted.  Those  that  de- 
veloped as  the  siege  progressed  and  as  new 
surprises  were  sprung  upon  them,  I shall  take  up 
for  similar  treatment. 

The  forts  against  which  the  Japanese  made 
their  attack  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  North 
Kikuan,  of  a semi-permanent  nature.  They  were 
earthworks,  with  bomb-proofs  constructed  of 
timber  and  sandbags.  The  Lungyen  redoubt 
had  a fairly  large  and  deep  moat  in  front,  and  the 
Shuishi  lunette  had  a smaller  one,  but  neither  the 
escarps  nor  the  counter-escarps  were  built  in 
stone  or  concrete,  and  the  moats  were  undefended 
by  any  kind  of  caponiers. 

The  strongest  passive  means  of  defence  of 
these  forts  were  the  single  or  double  rows  of  wire 
entanglements  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 
The  width  of  an  entanglement  was  generally 
some  seven  or  eight  feet ; the  wire  was  fixed  to 
poles,  placed  at  intervals  of  about  three  feet, 
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firmly  rammed  into  the  ground,  but  not  set  in 
concrete,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  Europe. 
The  wire,  which  was  strung  between  the  poles 
lengthwise  and  crosswise  in  every  direction,  was 
very  hard  and  strong,  and  in  most  places  the 
Japanese  shears  (they  had  brought  out  about 
50,000  with  them)  proved  absolutely  useless. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Japanese  tried 
many  other  devices  for  cutting  an  opening  through 
the  entanglements.  As  the  wires  proved  too 
strong,  they  first  endeavoured  to  bring  down  the 
whole  arrangement  by  cutting  the  poles,  and  in 
one  case  (at  the  taking  of  174  Metre  Hill)  they 
succeeded  in  doing  so.  But  the  experiment  was, 
as  far  as  I know,  not  again  repeated.  The  men 
were  fully  exposed  to  the  bullets  of  the  enemy, 
and, — w'ell,  they  decided  to  find  some  cheaper 
means. 

For  a short  time  another  expedient  had  better 
luck.  A man  would  crawl  up  during  the  night 
and  fix  ropes  to  the  tops  of  some  of  the  poles, 
and  then  with  the  ends  of  the  ropes  steal  back 
again  to  the  nearest  trenches.  His  comrades 
here  would  then  haul  and  pull,  with  an  ichi,  ni, 
san,  bringing  part  of  the  obstruction  down  bodily. 
The  Russians  soon  found  out  what  was  happen- 
ing, and  next  time  the  Japanese  tried  the  same 
game  they  found  that  the  poles  had  been  wire 
braced,  and  all  their  tugging  was  of  no  avail. 

Another  mode  of  proceeding  was  this : long 
bamboo  poles,  filled  with  black,  strong  smoke- 
giving powder,  were  placed  under  the  entangle- 
ment, a fuse  was  lit,  and  so  blasted  part  of  the 
wire.  These  poles,  by  the  way,  were  sometimes 
used  at  attacks  on  bomb-proofs  and  caponiers  in 
the  forts,  being  pushed  through  the  loopholes  or 
the  entrances  and  burst,  the  heavy  black  smoke 
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choking  and  blinding  the  defenders,  and  drawing 
a thick  opaque  veil  in  front  of  the  attackers, 
screening  them  from  the  view  of  their  enemies. 

Sometimes  men,  each  protected  by  one  of  their 
big  shields,  would  walk  up  in  broad  daylight  and 
quietly  set  to  work  in  sight  of  the  defenders  to 
cut  the  wire.  The  weight  of  each  shield,  made 
up  of  two  ^ in.  iron  plates  welded  together,  is 
about  8o  lbs.  The  small 
hole  at  the  top  enables 
the  wearer  to  see  his 
way.  His  task  is  done 
through  the  slit  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shield. 

The  shield  reaches  below 
the  knees,  and  is  slung 
from  the  shoulders.  He 
can  walk  very  slowly,  and 
would  not  have  much 
chance  even  in  a race  with 
a tortoise.  The  first  man 
who  was  sent  out  was  met 
by  a number  of  rifle  shots, 
which  hit  him  right  in  the 
chest ; the  bullets  did  not 
penetrate  the  shield,  but 
the  impact  of  the  bullets, 
which  hit  him  with  the 
force  of  a sledge-hammer  blow,  toppled  him  clean 
over.  He  was  not  hurt,  but  got  on  his  feet 
again,  and  though  he  was  hit  over  and  over 
again,  and  the  impact  of  the  bullets  made  him 
stop  and  stagger,  he  was  prepared  now  and 
reached  the  entanglements.  Sometimes  the  man 
would  brace  himself  with  two  bamboo  sticks, 
the  upper  ends  of  which  were  firmly  fixed  to  a 
rope  round  his  waist,  while  the  lower  ends  were 
II 
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hanging  down  and  dragging  along  the  ground 
behind  him.  When  the  shock  of  the  bullets, 
which  beat  against  his  shield,  made  him  lose  his 
balance,  these  bamboos  would  take  hold  in  the 
ground  and  stop  him  going  over.  This  proved, 
naturally,  a very  desperate  measure,  and  was 
seldom  used. 

The  most  general  way  was  as  follows  : — The 
soldiers  or  sappers  crept  up  after  dark  and,  with 
the  greatest  precautions,  approached  the  entangle- 
ments. Here,  lying  on  their  backs,  they  tried  to 
cut  the  wire  with  shears.  These,  as  I have  men- 
tioned, were  not  of  much  use,  and  I was  told  that 
the  men  sometimes  got  into  such  a rage  that, 
dropping  their  shears,  they  tackled  the  wire  with 
hands  and  teeth,  and  by  twisting,  tugging  and 
biting,  succeeded  in  doing  what  their  shears  would 
not  accomplish.  I do  not  vouch  for  this,  though 
I heard  it  from  Japanese  officers  ; anyhow,  si  non 
e vero^  e bene  trovato,  and  certainly  most  Japanese 
soldiers  have  splendid  teeth.  Later  on,  stronger, 
long-handled  shears  were  provided,  which,  forcibly 
applied,  successfully  achieved  their  purpose. 

When  the  searchlight  rays  played  on  the  men 
under  the  entanglements,  they  feigned  to  be  dead 
or  wounded,  but  so  soon  as  it  was  turned  away,  on 
they  went  with  their  work  again.  The  Russians, 
of  course,  soon  found  this  out,  and  afterwards 
they  made  sure  that  everybody  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  wire  entanglements  was — well,  what  he 
appeared  to  be ; and  nothing,  not  even  men  with 
a stretcher  or  under  a Red  Cross  flag,  was  held 
sacred  by  them. 

Of  the  active  means  of  defence,  the  search- 
lights and  the  machine  guns  undoubtedly  come  in 
the  first  rank.  I have  in  a previous  chapter  tried 
to  convey  some  idea  of  the  effect  of  the  former  on 
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the  besiegers.  This  important  service  was  worked 
with  the  greatest  skill  and  ability.  The  way  the 
star-shells  and  the  searchlights  were  made  to 
support  each  other  in  detecting  the  enemy,  and 
the  handling  of  the  searchlights  to  make  them 
perform  a double  task — illuminating  the  fields 
over  which  the  enemy  passed,  and  also  blinding 
and  confusing  him — was  excellent.  That  the 
Russians  have  mastered  more  than  the  A B C of 
this  service,  they  fully  demonstrated  by  the  clever 
way  they  used  a searchlight  to  lure  the  troops  of 
the  I St  Division  into  a death-trap,  by  making 
them  believe  that  the  light  had  been  put  out  by 
one  of  the  Japanese  shells. 

As  I said  before,  the  Japanese  do  not  care  to 
discuss  the  events  of  the  night  of  August  23rd,  or 
to  admit  that  the  affair  was  a very  serious  thing. 
Neither  do  they  like  to  acknowledge  the  extent  of 
the  damage  caused  by  the  Russian  searchlights, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  a noteworthy  fact  that  after 
August  23rd  no  night  attack  was  ever  made  by 
the  Japanese  on  any  place  where  the  rays  of 
the  light  could  reach  them,  whilst  all  the  Russian 
sorties  and  counter-attacks  have  been  made  at 
night  when  they  could  have  the  great  assistance 
of  their  powerful  lights. 

Though  the  Japanese  are  loath  to  admit  this 
point,  there  is  another  to  which  they  all  agree, 
and  that  is  of  the  immense  value  of  the  Russian 
machine  guns  to  the  defence.  The  searchlights 
are  stationary,  they  say,  and  the  ground  around 
Port  Arthur  is  so  broken  that  they  can  get  away 
from  them  and  avoid  them;  but  the  machine  guns 
can  be  moved  about  everywhere,  and  can  be 
easily  shifted  from  place  to  place  by  a couple  of 
men.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to  detect  them  and 
put  them  out  of  action,  and  their  effect  on  the 
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Japanese  was  most  disastrous,  and  time  after  time 
enabled  the  Russians  to  beat  off  their  attacks, 
inflicting  severe  losses.  Nothing  can  stand 
against  them,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Japanese  fear  them,  and  that  even  the  bravest 
have  a chilly  creeping  down  their  backs,  when  the 
enemy’s  machine  guns  commence  to  beat  their 
devil’s  tattoo.  They  shoot  with  an  amazing  pre- 
cision, even  at  very  long  range,  and  they  were 
splendidly  served. 

The  Russian  machine  guns  are  8 millimetre 
calibre,  the  Japanese  6'5  millimetre.  The  latter 
are  the  Hotchkiss  patent,  mostly  manufactured  at 
Tokyo  Arsenal;  the  former,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  note,  are  supplied  by  Messrs.  Vickers,  Sons 
& Maxim,  London. 


CHAPTER  IX 


AFTER  THE  BALL 

The  first  few  days  after  the  general  attack 
the  Japanese  seemed  stunned.  They  had 
felt  sure  of  being  in  Port  Arthur  by  now, 
and  all  their  plans  for  the  future  campaign  had 
been  based  on  this  assumption.  Their  mortifi- 
cation at  having  been  unable  to  perform  what 
they  knew  was  expected  from  them  at  home 
gnawed  at  their  heart-strings  and  plunged  them 
into  the  deepest  gloom.  They  realized  that  they 
would  have  to  undertake  a regular  siege,  and  they 
knew  the  magnitude  of  such  operations  against 
the  large  fortress,  the  fort  line  of  which  extended 
over  some  twelve  miles  ; the  length  of  time  it 
would  take  them,  the  heavy  cost  it  would  involve, 
the  effect  on  the  operations  in  the  north  of  their 
detention  here.  They  had  lost  over  15,000  men 
during  these  six  days,  and  another  3,000  or 
4,000  in  driving  back  the  enemy’s  outposts  at 
Takushan  and  at  the  hills  out  to  the  west  near 
Louisa  Bay — nearly  as  many  as  they  had  calcu- 
lated the  capture  of  the  whole  fortress  would  cost 
them.  The  central  division  had  lost  almost  half 
of  its  numbers.  Some  of  the  regiments  had  been 
practically  wiped  out.  On  August  25th  the  7th 
regiment,  which  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fighting 
at  East  Panlung,  could  only  muster  six  officers  and 
208  men,  and  other  regiments  had  fared  nearly  as 
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Their  guns  had  proved  quite  ineffective  against 
the  strong  forts.  The  bombardment,  lasting  for 
several  days,  had  been  very  violent,  and  the 
silence  of  the  enemy’s  guns  led  them  to  believe 
that  their  own  fire  had  compelled  the  Russian 
gunners  to  keep  to  their  bomb-proofs  and  made 
it  impossible  for  them  to  man  their  guns.  Then 
later  they  had  found  that  these  same  “ silenced  ” 
guns  suddenly  opened  fire,  playing  havoc  with 
the  attacking  forces. 

They  believed  that  they  had  discouraged  and 
demoralized  the  garrison  by  the  long-sustained, 
heavy  bombardment,  and  they  found,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  Russians  had  come  out  from 
their  positions  and  met  and  beaten  them  in  the 
open  field. 

It  was  a hard  blow  to  the  Japanese  to  learn 
that  they  had  been  wrong  in  their  calculations 
everywhere  as  to  the  strength  of  the  fortress,  the 
effectiveness  of  their  own  offensive  power,  and 
the  moral  and  numerical  weakness  of  the  enemy ; 
and  it  took  them  some  days  to  swallow  and  digest 
the  bitter  pill.  But  this  state  of  things  did  not 
last  long.  The  Japanese  soldier  is  a man  in  the 
full  significance  of  the  word.  It  was  hard  to 
acknowledge  themselves  beaten — for  the  first 
time  in  this  war  ; but  once  they  had  realized  this 
fact  and  that  the  methods  they  had  adopted  to 
gain  their  ends  had  been  unavailing,  they  did  not 
sit  down  and  ponder  over  what  might  have  been, 
and  they  did  not,  like  the  Russians  at  Plevna, 
obstinately  adhere  to  the  same  methods  and  go 
on  running  their  heads  against  the  wall.  They 
manfully  accepted  the  situation  and  set  to  work 
to  reach  their  goal  by  other  means  and  along 
other  roads.  They  realized  that  it  was  hopeless 
to  attack  the  fortress  across  open  fields,  leaving 
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to  the  enemy  all  the  advantages  of  their  immensely 
strong  defences.  They  may  have  thought  that 
they  could  overcome,  at  least  partly,  the  inequality 
of  positions  by  attacking  at  night  and  advancing 
under  cover  of  darkness  ; but  the  enemy’s  search- 
lights soon  dispelled  this  illusion  and  made  these 
attacks  even  more  difficult  than  in  broad  daylight. 

There  was  only  one  thing  left : to  make  some 
arrangements  by  which  their  own  men  should  be 
as  well  sheltered  during  their  advance  as  the 
defenders  behind  their  ramparts.  Earth  must 
combat  earth.  Not  a step  must  be  taken  with- 
out a wall  of  earth  or  sandbags  in  front  to  stop 
the  enemy’s  bullets.  Bomb-proofs  must  be  built 
on  the  way,  where  the  men  could  rest  and  sleep 
when  relieved  from  duty.  Miles  and  miles  of 
these  saps  must  be  dug,  sometimes  through  soft 
alluvial  soil,  sometimes  through  shale  rock,  some- 
times through  rock  made  up  of  a conglomeration 
of  limestone,  flint  and  quartz,  so  hard  that  it  had 
to  be  chiselled  out. 

The  saps  could  not  advance  in  straight  lines 
towards  the  forts  ; that  would,  of  course,  expose 
them  to  an  enfilading  fire.  They  must  be  dug  in 
zigzag  lines,  always  presenting  a protecting  wall 
to  the  enemy.  In  this  case,  it  was  not  a question 
of  protecting  their  men  against  one  fort  only,  but 
from  forts  out  to  the  left  and  to  the  right  as  well, 
so  these  saps  or  approaches  had  generally  to  be 
made  more  winding  and  more  parallel  to  their 
base  than  in  ordinary  cases.  It  would  be  a long 
and  slow  and  tedious  process,  and  it  was  likely  to 
cost  them  many  lives,  but  it  was  the  only  way, 
and  they  accepted  the  situation  and  set  to  work 
without  demur. 

The  saps  may  be  divided  in  two  classes,  the 
approaches,  and  the  siege  parallels.  The  former, 
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as  their  name  indicates,  are  the  roads  leading  up  to 
the  positions  which  are  to  be  attacked,  winding 
considerably  to  avoid  being  taken  under  enfilading 
fire.  The  parallels  may  be  regarded  as  defence 
works  for  the  approaches,  allowing  a sufficient 
force  to  be  assembled  here  to  withstand  the 
counter-attacks  of  the  enemy.  The  number  of 
parallels  depends,  of  course,  on  the  distance  from 
the  base  (or  the  first  parallel)  up  to  the  fort  and 
on  the  conformation  of  the  ground,  but  also  on 
the  stubbornness  of  the  defence  and  the  force  and 
determination  of  the  attacks  on  the  sap-heads. 
Hence  the  distance  between  the  parallels  will 
give  an  indication  of  the  more  or  less  resolute 
manner  in  which  the  defence  is  carried  out.  At 
Port  Arthur  there  were  many  parallels. 

In  old  days,  before  the  time  of  the  long-range 
guns,  where  distances  were  shorter  and  every- 
thing could  be  done  methodically  and  more 
according  to  rules  and  to  fixed  formulas,  there 
were  at  any  regular,  w'ell-conducted  siege  three 
parallels,  generally  with  two  or  three  rows  of 
approaches  leading  from  one  to  the  other.  In 
those  days  guns  were  usually  placed  in  the  paral- 
lels in  order  to  be  nearer  to  and  more  efficacious 
against  the  ramparts  they  were  to  batter,  so  the 
parallels  had  to  be  quite  elaborate,  large,  and 
well-equipped  with  gun  stands,  bivouacs,  &c. 
The  sketch  will  give  an  idea  of  the  old-time 
system. 

In  our  days  all  this  has  been  changed  or  modi- 
fied. There  is  no  longer  such  regularity  about 
the  sap  works.  The  windings  of  the  approaches 
are  generally  shorter  and  closer  together,  follow- 
ing the  undulations  of  the  ground  regardless  of 
uniformity  or  neatness.  The  guns  shoot  as  well 
or  better  from  their  positions  thousands  of  yards 
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away  than  from  a distance  of  so  many  hundred 
yards  down  in  the  parallels,  where  they,  moreover, 
would  certainly  be  destroyed  within  a short  time. 
The  parallels  as  well  as  the  approaches  can, 
therefore,  be  made  narrower,  the  average  width 
of  the  former  being  about  eight  feet  and  of  the 
latter  some  three  or  four  feet.  In  front  of  Port 
Arthur  they  were  provided  with  sandbag  breast- 
works on  the  side  facing  the  enemy,  and  were 
made  deep  enough  for  a man  to  walk  upright  in 
them.  The  breastworks  in  front  of  the  parallels 
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were  provided  with  loopholes,  and  in  the  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  attacked  fort  small 
wooden  mortars  for  dynamite  bombs  were  placed. 
Where  the  soil  was  very  hard,  as,  for  instance, 
near  Sungshuh  and  Erhlung,  where  the  sappers 
had  to  work  through  solid  rock,  both  the  depth 
and  the  width  of  the  approaches  were  reduced, 
and  the  men  had  to  crouch  down  when  passing 
through  here.  In  several  cases,  one  approaching 
sap  only  was  dug,  but  the  general  procedure  was 
to  open  up  two  approaches  simultaneously,  and, 
when  the  saps  had  been  carried  forward  far 
enough,  to  connect  them  by  a new  parallel. 
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Another  thing  which  the  Japanese  also  realized 
during  the  days  of  the  general  attack,  and  learnt 
still  more  clearly  during  the  next  fortnight,  was 
that  their  guns  were  not  powerful  enough  against 
the  forts  and  the  heavy  ordnance  of  the  enemy. 
It  became  evident  to  them  that  the  casemates  and 
the  bomb-proofs  in  the  forts  had  withstood  even 
their  heaviest  bombardment,  and  that  more  and 
heavier  guns  would  have  to  be  brought  from 
home. 

Finally,  the  thinned  ranks  of  the  infantry  had 
to  be  filled  up  again,  and  a much  increased 
engineer  force  was  necessary  to  hasten  the 
progress  of  the  sapping. 

The  Japanese,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  were  fully 
occupied  during  the  next  following  weeks.  Saps 
were  opened  against  all  positions  where  attacks 
were  intended,  and  first  and  foremost  towards  the 
captured  Panlung  forts  to  place  them  in  safe 
communication  with  their  base.  As  the  way 
from  the  exit  of  the  donga  to  the  forts  was  com- 
paratively short  and  the  soil  not  very  hard,  this 
part  of  the  work  was  speedily  completed. 

From  August  28th  to  the  middle  of  September 
the  reinforcements  of  men  and  guns  arrived, 
about  16,000  infantry,  mostly  men  of  the  second 
reserve,  three  companies  of  sappers,  several 
batteries  of  quick-firing  guns,  twenty  47  in.,  and  six 
6 in.  naval  guns,  and  the  first  six  of  the  eighteen 
1 1 in.  howitzers,  which  played  such  an  important 
rSle  during  the  latter  part  of  the  siege  operations. 

Meanwhile  the  Russians  had  begun  to  assume 
the  aggressive.  Each  night  sorties  were  made 
against  the  captured  Panlung  forts,  in  every  case 
unsuccessfully.  The  Japanese  had  at  once  set  to 
work  to  strengthen  the  forts  against  Russian 
attacks  ; new  trenches  were  dug  and  new  breast- 
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works  built ; some  of  the  old  bomb-proofs  could 
still  be  used,  and  new  ones  were  constructed,  so 
that  the  garrison  could  be  strengthened  from  day 
to  day.  The  forts  were  submitted  to  intermit- 
tent heavy  bombardments,  and  sniping  from  the 
Chinese  wall  and  the  nearest  Russian  positions 
went  on  uninterruptedly  day  and  night.  The 
Japanese  casualties  for  the  first  couple  of  weeks 
averaged  a hundred  a day  in  each  fort  until,  by 
about  September  8th,  their  improved  condition 
forced  the  Russians  to  give  up  the  idea  of  re- 
taking them,  although  the  sniping  was  kept  up  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  I visited  the  forts  some 
time  afterwards,  and  found  them  so  honeycombed 
with  saps  and  trenches  and  so  filled  up  with 
breastworks  and  bomb-proofs  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  form  any  idea  of  what  they  had  looked 
like  before  the  Japanese  captured  them. 

Seeing  the  impossibility  of  recapturing  the 
forts,  the  Russians,  in  order  to  diminish  their 
value  to  the  enemy  as  an  appui  for  a later  attack, 
set  to  work  to  fortify  the  Chinese  wall  to  a much 
greater  extent  than  before,  not  only  behind  the 
Panlung  forts,  but  along  its  whole  length.  During 
the  attacks  on  August  22nd  and  24th  the  Japanese 
had  been  able  to  rush  the  Chinese  wall  without 
much  difficulty  and  send  troops  across  to  the 
other  side  for  an  attack  on  Wantai  fort.  But  this 
line  of  communication  between  the  forts  formed 
too  important  a link  in  the  whole  system  of 
defence  for  the  Russians  to  allow  it  to  happen 
again.  They  therefore  set  to  work  with  a will, 
and  soon  put  it  in  such  a state  of  defence  that  it 
became  a real  enceinte  along  the  whole  eastern 
fort-ridge,  against  which  the  Japanese  later  on 
had  to  approach  by  means  of  saps  in  the  same 
way  as  against  the  forts  which  it  connected. 
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When  the  Japanese  had  brought  their  sap- 
heads  some  little  distance  away  from  their  base, 
the  Russians  nightly  commenced  to  make  attacks 
on  the  men  working  in  the  trenches.  A small 
party  of  soldiers  would  steal  down  under  cover  of 
darkness,  and,  dashing  suddenly  upon  the  sappers, 
kill  them  with  bullets  or  bayonets  or  dynamite 
bombs,  destroying  in  a few  minutes  a whole  day’s 
laborious  work. 

After  August  23rd  the  Russians  only  made  one 
sortie  on  a bigger  scale.  It  was  during  the  night  of 
the  27th.  Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  general 
attack  on  the  19th  the  weather  had  been  perfect, 
though  very  hot.  But  in  the  evening  of  the  27th 
a heavy  thunderstorm  passed  over  the  peninsula, 
and,  taking  advantage  of  this,  the  Russians  made 
an  advance  along  their  whole  front.  The  rain 
came  down  in  sheets,  and  we  had  long  ago  been 
compelled  to  retreat  to  our  tents  at  the  foot  of 
Fenghoangshan  and  were  soundly  asleep,  when, 
about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  we  were 
awakened  by  the  rattling  of  rifles  and  machine 
guns,  which  opened  up  in  a way  that  left  no  doubt 
in  our  minds  that  something  serious  was  on  foot. 
Hastily  donning  our  waterproofs,  we  scrambled 
up  the  steep,  slippery  sides  of  our  hill,  hot  and 
wet  and  sleep-drunk.  Once  up  there,  all  our 
grievances  were  forgotten  in  the  sight  that  lay 
before  us. 

The  night,  black  as  the  eternal  darkness, 
formed  a fitting  background  for  the  unique 
spectacle,  the  wonderful  play  of  light  and  flame 
which  fairly  dazzled  us  when  we  reached  the  hill- 
top. With  pauses  of  but  a few  seconds  the 
darkness  was  rent  by  blinding  blueish-white  rays 
of  the  lightning  which  came  shooting  across  the 
whole  horizon  from  every  side,  now  crossing  their 
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yatagans  of  flame,  like  demons  of  darkness  in  a 
duel,  now  sailing  forth  like  globes  of  fire  which 
burst,  flinging  their  rays  in  all  directions  and 
making,  for  a moment,  the  whole  landscape  stand 
out  in  a weird,  pale  light  under  the  low  sulphur- 
yellow  clouds  which  chased  each  other  under  the 
inky  sky.  And  there  were  other  lights,  narrow, 
sharply-defined  cones  of  white  light,  passing  over 
the  hills  and  the  valley  in  front  of  us,  and  sudden 
showers  of  radiant  sparks,  sinking  slowly  through 
the  night.  The  Russians  had  no  less  than  nine 
searchlights  at  work,  more  even  than  on  the 
memorable  night  of  the  23rd,  and  star-shells  were 
sent  up  from  all  along  their  lines  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. The  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  and 
as  the  passing  light  struck  and  clung  to  the  rain- 
drops, making  them  shiver  in  their  rays  like 
dropping  diamonds,  the  effect  was  of  almost 
supernatural  beauty.  To  complete  the  picture  the 
flashes  from  the  firing  guns  and  bursting  shells 
and  shrapnel  leapt  forth  everywhere  and  every 
second,  looking  red  like  glowing  coal  through  all 
this  white  weird  light. 

Add  to  this  the  noise  and  roar  of  battle  in  the 
heavens  and  on  earth,  the  rolling  of  never-ceasing 
thunder,  and  the  booming  and  barking  of  guns  of 
all  sizes,  the  incessant  rattling  of  rifles  and 
machine  guns,  and  now  and  again  a tremendous 
thunder-clap  which  drowned  all  other  sounds, 
making  them  seem  tame  and  insignificant  in 
comparison ! 

What  was  happening  ? We  did  not  know,  we 
could  not  follow,  and  we  hardly  cared.  We  were 
too  much  absorbed  by  the  magnificent  spectacle 
unfolded  before  us,  and  which  nature  and  the  wit 
of  man  had  combined  to  make  the  most  wonderful 
and  brilliant  we  had  ever  seen.  Later  we  learnt 
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that  the  sortie  had  been  on  a large  scale,  but  had 
been  everywhere  repulsed.  It  lasted  for  more 
than  an  hour  ; then  the  fire  from  guns  and  small- 
arms  died  down  ; the  thunderstorm  abated,  and 
not  long  afterwards  the  full  moon  shed  its  pale 
light  on  a scene  of  perfect  peacefulness. 

Of  smaller  sorties  and  counter-attacks  there 
was  at  least  one  every  night,  and  some  few  were 
made  even  in  the  daytime.  They  were  carried 
out  with  the  greatest  determination,  and  though 
the  Russians  never  succeeded  in  retaking  the 
forts,  they  were  able  to  inflict  very  serious  losses 
on  the  garrison  and  to  make  life  there  a perfect 
hell.  Some  of  the  most  desperate  encounters 
during  the  siege  took  place  on  these  occasions, 
and  both  sides  fought  with  the  most  reckless 
bravery  and  savage  fierceness. 

Amongst  the  many  trophies  and  objects  of 
interest  from  the  operations  here  which  have 
been  collected  at  General  Nogi’s  headquarters — 
Russian  rifles,  parts  of  machine  guns,  shells  of  all 
sizes,  sappers’  tools,  parts  of  contact  mines  and 
so  on — there  is  an  ordinary  sword,  of  the  small 
light  type,  without  a guard,  which  the  Russian 
officers  generally  wear  slung  in  a bandolier  over 
their  shoulders.  A wooden  tag  with  an  inscription 
in  Chinese  characters  is  affixed  to  it,  giving  in  a 
few  words  the  record  of  how  it  was  taken.  On 
August  30th  a small  force  of  about  twenty 
Russians,  under  an  officer’s  command,  made  a 
desperate  attempt  to  rush  West  Panlung.  They  got 
into  the  fort,  and  a most  furious  hand-to-hand  fight 
ensued,  Japanese  and  Russians  being  mixed  up  in 
the  wildest  melee.  The  Russians  fought  like  lions, 
and  accounted  for  a great  number  of  their  enemies  ; 
but  the  handful  of  men  had  no  chance  against  the 
fourfold  stronger  garrison,  and  after  a most  heroic 
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struggle  they  were  overcome  and  every  man 
killed.  The  Japanese  greatly  admired  this  deed, 
and  speak  of  the  gallant  Russian  officer  with  the 
greatest  respect  and  appreciation.  His  sword  is 
sure  to  find  a place  of  honour  in  some  museum  in 
Tokyo. 

It  was  not  only  the  Russian  infantry  which  be- 
came aggressive  about  this  time.  The  artillery, 
during  the  days  of  the  general  attack,  succeeded 
in  locating  several  of  the  Japanese  batteries,  and 
now  they  assumed  the  offensive.  Although  the 
excellent  positions  of  the  Japanese  guns  made  it 
difficult  for  the  Russians  to  put  them  out  of  action, 
they  yet  managed  to  give  them  a very  bad  time, 
and  made  sure  that  at  the  next  attack  the  Japanese 
gunners  should  not  have  it  so  completely  their 
own  way  as  they  had  at  first. 

On  September  2nd  one  of  the  Japanese  naval 
batteries  on  the  crest  of  a hill  to  the  north-west 
of  Shuishi  village  was  completely  smashed  by 
10  in.  shells  from  Itzeshan  and  Laotiehshan  forts. 
I had  that  day  strolled  out  in  that  direction  with 
two  other  correspondents,  and  so  had  the  good 
luck  to  witness,  at  close  range,  a part  of  one  of 
the  hardest-contested  artillery  duels  which  took 
place  here.  The  firing  had  not  lasted  long  when 
we  arrived,  but  the  Russians  were  rapidly  getting 
the  exact  range,  and  though  the  Japanese  blue- 
jackets stood  manfully  to  their  guns  and  answered 
back  as  quickly  as  their  opponents,  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  their  guns  really  had  no  chance 
against  the  heavy  fortress  ordnance. 

From  our  point  of  vantage  we  had  an  excellent 
view  of  the  Japanese  battery,  but  some  hills  in 
front  of  us  prevented  our  seeing  the  enemy’s  lines, 
so  after  a while  we  went  on  to  another  hill,  some 
300  or  400  yards  out  to  the  right  of  the  battery. 
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We  passed  over  the  crest  with  every  precaution, 
and  lay  down  on  the  southern  slope  amongst 
some  big  boulders,  where  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
detect  us  in  our  khaki  suits,  and  where  we  thought 
we  could  follow  the  fight  in  perfect  safety.  But 
we  were  not  long  left  in  peace.  Suddenly  there 
was  a tremendous  crash  right  over  our  heads, 
followed  immediately  by  another  as  the  shell 
struck  the  hill-side  behind  us  ande  xploded.  We 
looked  at  one  another,  but  did  not  budge.  We 
could  not  conceive  that  the  Russians  could  afford 
to  waste  their  lo-inch  shells  on  three  harmless 
war  correspondents.  But  half  a minute  later 
another  shell  came  roaring  past  us,  so  near  that 
we  could  feel  the  pressure  of  the  air,  and  it  burst 
a little  closer  to  us  than  the  first  one.  We  did 
budge  then.  We  ran  nearly  up  to  the  crest  of 
the  hill  where  an  old  infantry  trench  gave  us  good 
refuge,  screening  us  from  the  view  of  the  enemy, 
and  crept  along  this  some  fifty  or  hundred  yards 
to  get  out  of  the  firing  line ; for  even  then  we  did 
not  think  that  the  shells  were  meant  for  us.  We 
thought  that  one  of  the  eastern  forts  had  opened 
up  against  the  battery,  that  their  aim  had  been 
too  high,  and  that  we  had  happened  to  be  just  in 
the  line  where  the  shells  were  flying.  We  sat 
down  for  a little  while,  then,  with  the  greatest 
caution,  peeped  out  between  some  stones  on  the 
top  of  the  trench.  No  sooner  had  we  adjusted 
our  glasses  before,  bang  ! bang  ! two  other  shells 
came  flying,  and  burst  some  few  yards  behind 
us.  This  was  getting  serious.  We  leapt  out  of 
the  trench,  ran  over  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and 
some  distance  down  the  other  side,  where  we 
were  completely  out  of  sight  of  any  of  the  forts, 
but  even  here  a big  brute  of  a shell  came  thunder- 
ing  right  after  us.  This  made  us  sulky ; the 
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Russians  made  too  much  bruit  pour  une  omelette, 
we  thought,  and  as  dinner  time  was  drawing  near, 
and  we  had  a stiff  hour’s  walk  before  us,  we  found 
that  an  excuse  for  making  straight  for  camp. 
The  Russians  had,  of  course,  taken  us  for  Japanese 
officers  observing  their  own  battery’s  fire  from  a 
safe  place. 

I have  been  fired  at,  individually,  more  than 
once  with  rifles  and  even  with  guns,  but  it  is  the 
first  and  only  time  I have  had  the  honour  of 
being  “personally  conducted”  by  lo-in.  shells. 

I have  mentioned  this  personal  experience  in 
order  to  show  the  vigilance  of  the  Russian  look- 
out, and  still  more  in  order  to  point  to  the  reck- 
lessness with  which  during  this  period  they  spent 
their  ammunition,  so  sorely  needed  during  the 
last  stages  of  the  siege.  To  fire  upon  single  in- 
dividuals— even  if  they  were  staff  officers — with 
lo-in.  shells,  is  a waste  of  ammunition  which  even 
an  unlimited  supply  scarcely  can  warrant. 

We  went  up  to  the  naval  battery  a couple  of 
days  later,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
effect  of  these  same  lo-in.  shells.  We  found  the 
strong  breastworks  and  traverses  smashed  and 
battered  to  unwieldy  mud-heaps ; some  of  the 
guns  had  been  demolished,  while  others  had 
already  been  taken  away.  The  bomb-proofs  had 
been  completely  wrecked,  and  the  whole  place 
had  so  gone  to  wrack  and  ruin  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  recognize  the  strong,  neat  battery 
emplacement  we  had  seen  before.  We  saw  also 
the  hole  which  the  last  of  “ our”  shells  had  made 
in  the  shale  rock  where  it  struck.  It  measured 
20  ft.  across,  and  was  over  5 ft.  deep.  If  it  had 
struck  so  far  in  front  of  us  as  it  did  behind  us, 
the  hollow  it  had  made  would  have  given  all 
three  of  us  ample  accommodation  for  ever  after. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  JAPANESE  AMBULANCE  AND 
HOSPITAL  SERVICE 

During  the  comparatively  peaceful  time 
which  followed  the  stormy  days  of  the 
first  general  assault  it  was  more  interest- 
ing to  observe  what  was  going  on  behind  the  fight- 
ing line  than  to  watch  the  operations  themselves. 
At  the  front  everything  was  strangely  quiet.  We 
heard  now  and  again  the  booming  of  big  guns, 
and  when  we  stopped  and  listened,  by  day  or 
night,  we  could  hear  sniping  going  on  all  the  time  ; 
but  we  had  become  so  accustomed  to  these  sounds, 
and  they  seemed  so  tame  and  unexciting  in  com- 
parison with  the  diabolical  fracas  we  had  experi- 
enced shortly  before,  that  we  scarcely  paid  atten- 
tion to  it.  Meanwhile  the  sappers  went  on  with 
their  underground  work,  day  and  night,  without 
rest  or  respite,  and  we  could  see  how  the  dark  zig- 
zag lines  were  wriggling  their  way  slowly  towards 
the  fortifications,  and  we  could  mark  their  progress 
from  day  to  day. 

At  the  back  of  the  fighting  lines  everything  was 
life  and  bustle.  From  our  camp  at  the  foot  of 
Fenghoangshan  we  had  a fine  view  over  the  broad 
stretch  of  flat  country  extending  all  round  the 
northern  side  of  the  range.  We  had  hitherto 
scarcely  had  time  to  give  a thought  to  what  was 
happening  here,  all  our  attention  being  turned 
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southwards,  where  the  fighting  was  taking  place  ; 
but  now  we  had  plenty  of  leisure  hours,  and  we 
soon  found  that  it  was  well  worth  while  to  study 
the  working  and  the  inner  structure  of  that  huge 
engine  of  war,  a modern  army. 

Most  conspicuous  amongst  the  sights  before  us 
during  the  first  days  after  the  big  fight  were  the 
long  lines  of  stretcher-bearers  coming  in  from  all 
directions,  converging  on  the  Changling  railway- 
station.  The  stretchers  were  carried  from  the 
field  hospitals  by  stalwart  Chinese  or  Manchu 
coolies.  At  the  front  it  was,  of  course,  soldiers  of 
the  ambulance  who  did  this  work.  During  the 
whole  siege  this  part  of  the  ambulance  service  had 
been  particularly  difficult.  It  had  been  impossible 
to  have  the  wounded  men  removed  by  daylight,  as 
the  Russians  have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to 
make  any  distinction  between  ambulance  and 
ordinary  soldiers.  The  carrying  away  of  the 
wounded  had  therefore  to  be  postponed  until 
after  dark. 

The  first  night,  according  to  the  Japanese 
surgeon  Inspector-General,  the  ambulance  soldiers 
went  out  in  couples  with  their  stretchers  as  usual. 
As  it  was  uncertain  how  the  Russians  would  be- 
have towards  these  parties,  volunteers  were  called 
for,  and  twenty  of  the  strongest  and  bravest  were 
chosen  for  the  perilous  work.  They  set  out, 
advancing  without  much  caution,  but  were  instantly 
fired  upon  from  the  Russian  lines,  and  of  the  little 
party,  three  men  were  shot  dead  and  ten  wounded. 
The  following  night  the  ambulance  men  were  sent 
out  in  pairs  again,  but  without  stretchers,  and  they 
advanced  with  the  greatest  circumspection  ; but 
under  the  rays  of  the  implacable  searchlights  they 
were  soon  detected  and  again  fired  on.  So  this 
method  also  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  ever  since 
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each  soldier  on  ambulance  duty  has  worked  alone. 
Crawling  up  to  a wounded  man  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  every  little  unevenness  in  the  soil,  of 
every  boulder  or  tuft  of  grass  which  would  serve 
for  cover,  he  took  hold  of  the  wounded  man  by  a 
leg  or  arm  or  the  collar  of  his  coat  and  crawled 
back  in  the  same  way,  dragging  the  poor  wretch 
along  the  ground  with  hauls  and  jerks,  to  the 
nearest  place  of  safety  where  a dressing-station 
had  been  established. 

The  sufferings  of  the  wounded  rescued  under 
these  conditions  were  terrible.  To  be  dragged  in 
that  manner  over  the  uneven  ground,  after  lying 
in  the  broiling  sun  during  the  long,  endless  day, 
must  have  seemed  to  the  poor  fellows  the  very 
climax  of  cruelty.  For  to  many  of  them  exhaus- 
tion and  the  coolness  of  night  may  have  brought 
the  first  cessation  of  torture  just  when  they  were 
thus  disturbed.  Yet  they  were  well  off  compared 
with  the  hundreds  who  of  necessity  had  to  be  left 
to  rot  on  the  hill-sides.  I do  not  blame  the 
Russians.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  always 
easy  for  them  to  know  upon  what  errand  the 
soldiers  moving  towards  them  were  bound  ; they 
had  some  bad  experiences  with  soldiers  sham- 
ming dead  and  cutting  their  entanglement  wires. 
Secondly,  this  war  since  the  days  of  the  battle  of 
Nanshan  had  been  a was  d I'oidrance.  The  main 
object  has  been  to  kill,  and  very  little  quarter  had 
been  asked  for  or  given.  A wounded  man  may 
recover  and  take  up  arms  again — a dead  man  is 
finished  with  for  ever. 

Each  division  had  an  ambulance  company  of 
200  men  attached  to  it.  This  was  divided  into 
three  sections  under  the  command  of  a captain 
and  two  lieutenants,  and  besides  these,  each  bat- 
talion had  a certain  number  of  private  soldiers  who 
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had  been  through  a short  course  of  ambulance 
training,  and  who,  in  cases  of  necessity,  were 
employed  for  this  service.  The  wounded  were 
first  taken  to  the  nearest  dressing  station.  The 
staff  of  these  stations  consisted  of  the  battalion 
surgeons  with  their  assistants  (one  surgeon  per 
battalion)’and  here  the  wounded  received  the  first 
attentions  ; provisional  bandages  and  splints  were 
put  on  ; they  were  then  carried  on  stretchers  to 
the  nearest  field  hospital.  In  this  siege  campaign 
it  was  a very  difficult  thing  to  find  suitable  places 
for  the  dressing  stations.  They  should  be  as  near 
to  the  fighting  lines  as  possible,  but  as  the  siege 
proceeded  and  the  troops  approached  closer  and 
closer  to  the  fortifications,  it  was  exceedingly  hard 
to  find  any  dead  ground  close  to  the  front  where 
the  tents  could  be  pitched  out  of  sight  of  the 
enemy.  That  the  surgeons  thought  more  of  their 
duties  to  the  wounded  men  than  of  their  own 
safety  is  proved  by  the  large  number  of  them  who 
were  killed  and  wounded. 

The  organization  of  the  Japanese  army  pro- 
vides for  six  field  hospitals  for  each  division,  each 
capable  of  receiving  200  wounded.  The  per- 
sonnel of  a field  hospital  consisted  of  three 
surgeons,  one  apothecary,  and  an  accountant,  all 
with  officer’s  rank,  and  a certain  number  of  non- 
commissioned officer  and  soldier  assistants. 

On  arrival  at  the  field  hospital,  the  wounded 
man  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  surgeon.  His 
wounds  were  cleaned  and  dressed  and  properly 
bandaged  ; bullets  were  extracted,  urgent,  impera- 
tive amputations  or  operations  carried  out,  and 
the  man  was  then  taken  to  one  of  the  large  round 
tents  where  with  ten  or  twelve  others  he  remained 
until  he  was  fit  to  be  moved  on.  He  was  not 
very  comfortable  here,  the  conditions  being  very 
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primitive,  and  I do  not  think  a European  army 
could  manage  with  so  little.  Bandages,  medicine, 
everything  was  of  the  cheapest.  The  wounded 
lay  on  floors  of  unplaned  planks,  without  beds, 
mattresses,  or  pillows.  They  had  not  even  a 
mosquito  curtain  to  protect  them  from  the  num- 
berless flies  and  the  millions  of  mosquitoes,  more 
poisonous  and  more  ferocious  here  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world. 

Between  the  foot-hills,  along  the  narrow  valleys 
and  winding  gullies,  right  behind  the  infantry  lines, 
often  in  front  of  the  batteries,  these  tents,  flying 
the  Red  Cross  flag,  were  everywhere  seen.  Stand- 
ing in  one  of  them,  it  was  difficult  to  know  which 
to  admire  most — the  skill,  dexterity,  and  untiring 
care  of  the  Japanese  army  surgeons,  or  the 
marvellous  fortitude  and  endurance  of  the  Japanese 
soldiers.  With  most  horrible  wounds,  and  during 
most  painful  operations,  the  wounded  man  lay 
there  without  uttering  a groan.  His  teeth  might 
gnash  convulsively  and  the  cold  perspiration  break 
out  on  his  forehead  when  the  pain  became  too 
acute  ; but  only  once — and  then  the  man  had  had 
the  whole  fore  part  of  his  head  and  body  burnt 
and  torn  to  tatters  by  a high  explosive  shell — only 
once  did  I hear  a moan  or  a cry. 

It  is  said  that  the  nervous  system  of  the 
Japanese  is  not  so  highly  developed  as  ours,  so 
that  the  pain  they  feel  is  nothing  to  what  we 
would  suffer  under  similar  conditions.  The  doctors 
say  that  their  diet  and  entire  mode  of  living  is 
much  more  rational  than  our  own,  and  that  this 
prevents  a great  deal  of  suppuration  and  other 
complications.  They  also  assert  that  the  healthy 
physique  of  the  Japanese  makes  their  nerves  less 
highly-strung  than  ours.  If  that  is  so,  it  may 
prove  a blessing  in  disguise  when  the  time  comes 
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that  competition  with  the  Eastern  peoples  and 
the  over-population  compel  the  Western  nations 
to  adopt  the  same  rational  way  of  living.  Thank 
Heaven  ! it  will  not  come  in  my  time  ! 

As  might  be  expected,  the  percentage  of  shell 
wounds  as  compared  to  bullet  wounds  in  this 
army  was  considerably  greater  than  in  a march- 
ing campaign.  Statistics  for  July  and  August 
showed  ; — 

Per  Cent, 

Rifle  (or  machine-gun)  wounds  . . 72'i6 

Shell  (or  shrapnel)  wounds  . . . 21 ’2 7 

Bayonet,  sword,  &c.,  wounds  . . . 6‘57 

The  casualties  in  the  infantry  were  compara- 
tively greater  than  in  the  artillery,  but  much  less 
so  than  during  field  operations.  When  sapping 
commenced  the  engineers  suffered  severely.  Of 
the  rifle  wounds  only  a small  percentage  were 
head  wounds,  while  of  the  shell  wounds  as  much 
as  36*79  per  cent,  had  been  in  the  head.  The 
following  table  is  for  the  months  June  to  October, 
both  inclusive  : — 


Rifles 

Head. 

Per  Cent. 

2I-i6 

Body. 

Per  Cent. 

25-72 

Upper  limbs. 
Per  Cent, 

26-66 

Lower  limbs. 
Per  Cent. 

26.46 

Shells,  shrapnel 

36*79 

18-90 

23-18 

21-13 

Sundry 

22-47 

12-83 

25-26 

39'44 

A considerable  number  of  the  men  taken  away 
on  stretchers  were  not  wounded  at  all,  but  sick. 
The  Third  Japanese  Army  was  particularly  lucky 
in  suffering  comparatively  little  from  epidemics  or 
infectious  diseases.  The  worst  was  a virulent 
diarrhoea,  and  typhoid  fever.  Statistics  for  July 


and  August  showed  : — 

Per  Cent, 

Diarrhoea  (July)  .....  2'I3 

„ _ (August)  ....  6 52 

Typhoid  fever  (July)  ....  O'O 
„ „ (August)  . . .0-10 
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But  another  sickness,  not  at  all  infectious,  did 
more  harm  to  the  Japanese  army  here  than  the 
worst  epidemic,  namely,  Beri-beri.  This  disease, 
supposedly  caused  by  some  microbe  in  the  rice, 
is  not  uncommon  in  Japan,  but  apparently  the 
microbe  attains  its  fullest  development  in  the 
climate  of  Southern  Manchuria.  The  disease  is 
not  dangerous  if  taken  in  time,  though  it  makes 
the  patient  unfit  for  service  for  a long  period  ; 
but  when  allowed  to  take  firm  hold  in  a body  it 
often  proves  fatal,  the  lower  extremities  becoming 
paralyzed,  and  death  following  from  paralysis  of 
the  heart.  Symptoms  : — Headache,  general 
weakness,  pains  in  and  swelling  of  the  legs,  espe- 
cially the  calves,  and  total  inability  to  walk  or 
even  stand  up.  According  to  the  statistics  the 
total  number  of  troops  attacked  was  ; — 


June  . 

81 

July  . 

. 

• i,Sii 

August 

. 

. 8,069 

September  . 

Total 

• 6,165 

. 15,826 

The  surgeon  Inspector-general  tried  at  first  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  by  substituting  wheat  for 
rice ; but  during  the  rainy  season  much  of  the 
wheat  went  bad  in  transport,  and  the  soldiers, 
who  were  accustomed  to  a rice  diet,  did  not  like 
wheat.  The  cooking  of  wheat  was  very  difficult 
with  the  utensils  at  hand,  so  the  scheme  had  to 
be  abandoned.  When,  however,  the  disease  grew 
to  such  great  dimensions,  the  Inspector-general 
ordered  a mixed  diet  of  wheat  and  rice,  and  from 
the  end  of  August  the  daily  rations  of  the  men 
were  2 lbs.  rice  and  ^ lb.  wheat.  This  proved 
salutary,  and  the  number  of  sick  steadily  decreased 
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after  the  new  diet  was  adopted,  though  there  was 
a fairly  large  number  of  new  cases  also  in  October 
and  November. 

The  field  hospitals  had  always  to  be  ready  to 
receive  large  numbers  of  wounded  without  warn- 
ing or  notice ; therefore  as  soon  as  possible  all 
wounded  brought  in  were  moved  on  to  the  divi- 
sional stationary  hospital. 

The  stationary  hospitals  were  the  great  reser- 
voirs where  the  streams  of  wounded  from  the  field 
hospitals  flowed  in  and  congregated,  and  from 
them  were  again  sent  out  in  batches  on  their  long 
homeward  journey.  There  was  one  stationary 
hospital  to  each  division,  generally  established  in 
a village  at  a safe  distance  from  the  firing  lines, 
in  the  flat  stretch  of  country  behind  the  Feng- 
hoangshan  Range.  These  were  quite  large  esta- 
blishments, with  an  adequate  staflT  of  surgeons 
and  assistants.  The  wounded  were  partly  in- 
stalled in  tents,  belonging  to  the  field  hospitals,* 
partly  in  Chinese  houses,  remaining  there  only 
until  they  gained  sufficient  strength  to  undergo 
the  three  hours’  railway  journey  to  Dalny. 

From  the  stationary  hospitals  the  wounded  men 
were  sent  down  to  Changling  railway-station, 
some  three  or  four  miles  behind  Fenghoangshan, 
and  conveyed,  in  open  trucks  and  without  any- 
thing but  a blanket  between  them  and  the  hard 
bottom  of  the  car,  to  the  base  hospital  in  Dalny. 
Here  they  met  for  the  first  time  with  some  com- 
fort. The  large  hospitals  were  established  in  the 
cathedral  and  in  some  of  the  best  houses  in  the 
town.  The  wounded  were  quartered  in  clean, 
airy  rooms,  laid  to  rest  on  good  mattresses,  and 
were  even  supplied  with  mosquito  curtains  ; they 

* Of  the  six  field  hospitals  in  each  division,  three  were 
generally  established  as  stationary  hospitals. 
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were  looked  after  by  skilful  doctors,  and  nursed 
by  sisters  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  of  Japan. 
After  all  their  sufferings  and  hardships,  they  must 
have  imagined  themselves  in  Paradise. 

At  the  base  hospital  the  wounded  men  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  slightly  wounded, 
who  needed  but  a short  treatment  to  enable  them 
to  return  to  the  front,  and  the  more  seriously 
wounded,  who  required  not  only  healing  of  their 
wounds,  but  a long  rest  and  a thorough  after- 
treatment,  before  they  would  be  strong  enough  to 
take  up  again  the  hard  life  of  a campaigning 
soldier.  The  men  in  the  first  of  these  classes 
were  kept  at  the  base  hospital  until  they  were  fit 
for  duty  once  more  ; the  others  were  sent  back  to 
Japan  on  board  the  hospital  ships  so  soon  as  the 
doctors  pronounced  them  strong  enough  to  stand 
the  sea  voyage.  The  principle  throughout  this 
campaign  was  that,  where  the  slightest  doubt 
existed  as  to  the  wounded  man’s  speedy  and  com- 
plete recovery,  he  was  sent  back  to  Japan — very 
often  against  his  own  wishes.  This  was  done  as 
much  out  of  regard  for  the  w'ounded  men  as  from 
considerations  of  the  convenience  of  the  hospital 
service  at  the  front. 

In  this  war,  the  Japanese  armies  had  eleven 
hospital  ships  at  their  service.  Two,  the  Kosai 
Maru  and  the  Hakuai  Maru,  belong  to  the  Red 
Cross  Society  of  Japan,  and  two  to  the  Japanese 
Government  (the  Kobe  Maru  and  the  Yokohama 
Maru).  But  as  the  number  of  casualties  proved 
far  greater  than  was  expected,  the  Government 
chartered  seven  other  ships  and  fitted  them  out 
for  the  purpose.  Six  of  them  (Hakuai,  Kosai, 
Yokohama,  Miyoshino,  Tarien,  Rohilla)  plied 
between  Talien  Bay  and  Japan,  carrying  the 
wounded  from  the  Third  Army  and  also  the 
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slightly  wounded  from  the  armies  in  the  north. 
The  other  five  vessels  carried  the  more  seriously 
wounded  from  the  First,  Second,  and  Fourth 
Armies,  those  too  weak  for  the  railway  journey, 
direct  from  Yinkow  to  Japan.  , Even  with  the 
extra  seven  steamers,  the  hospital  fleet  was  kept 
fully  occupied,  sailing  continuously  to  and  fro 
between  the  base  hospitals  and  Japanese  ports. 
In  Talien  Bay  especially,  where  both  the  Second 
and  the  Third  Armies  had  established  their 
base  (Liushitun  and  Dalny),  it  was  an  everyday 
sight  to  see  the  beautiful  white  hospital  ships, 
with  a broad  scarlet  or  green  band  painted  all 
round  each,  and  gaily  decked  out  with  large 
Japanese  and  Red  Cross  flags.  Amongst  the 
sombre-coloured  gunboats,  destroyers,  and  torpedo 
craft,  and  the  black  colliers  and  transports,  a 
hospital  ship  showed  up  graceful  and  elegant — 
like  a pretty  girl  surrounded  by  her  father’s  elderly 
male  friends. 

These  ships  were  as  comfortable  as  they  w'ere 
handsome,  having  been  passenger  steamers  of 
about  3,000  tons.  When  war  seemed  inevitable 
they  were  called  in  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government,  being  then  fitted  for  their  new 
work.  Besides  good  accommodation  for  200  sick 
and  wounded,  each  vessel  had  an  operation  room, 
Rontgen  rays  apparatus,  and  was  well  equiped 
with  modern  instruments  and  appliances.  Red 
Cross  sisters  assisted  the  doctors  in  attending  to 
the  wounded  on  board  the  ships. 

From  the  beautiful  ship  the  wounded  man  was 
taken  to  one  of  the  depot  hospitals,  in  Moji, 
Ujina,  or  Osaka,  and,  from  there,  conveyed  to  the 
divisional  hospital  in  his  district  as  soon  as  he  was 
fit  for  the  journey.  Here  he  stayed,  in  his  own 
part  of  the  country  and  near  his  own  people,  until 
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he  was  strong  enough  to  return  to  the  front  again, 
or  until  he  was  given  back  to  his  family. 

The  ambulance  system  of  the  Japanese  army 
may  perhaps  be  better  understood  by  the  follow- 
ing diagram  which  shows  all  the  stages  the 
wounded  man  has  to  pass  on  the  long  journey 
from  the  battle-field  to  his  home. 

^ cc  6it  I 


DIAGRAM  SHOWING  STAGES  ON  THE  HOMEWARD  JOURNEY  OF  A 
WOUNDED  SOLDIER. 


As  will  be  perceived,  the  Japanese  ambulance 
service  is  organized  on  very  much  the  same  lines 
as  is  usual  in  European  armies,  and  there  is  not 
much  to  learn  from  them  in  this  respect.  Their 
entire  outfit,  bandages,  stretchers  (they  have  no 
proper  ambulance  wagons),  beds,  and  so  on,  are 
cheaper  and  poorer,  and  the  wounded  men  are 
given  less  comfort  than  would  be  tolerated  in 
Western  armies.  One  minor  detail  in  this  service 
I have  much  admired,  and  that  is  the  neat  and 
clever  way  in  which  their  cases  of  medicine  and 
instruments  are  packed.  In  a minimum  of  space 
they  contain  the  greatest  possible  quantity,  and 
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yet  everything  can  be  easily  and  accurately 
handled. 

But  if  little  can  be  learnt  from  their  organization 
or  equipment,  any  army  would  be  proud  of  a staff 
so  efficient,  so  brave,  and  so  untiringly  hard- 
working as  the  Japanese  medical  staff.  In  a 
single  day  as  many  as  a thousand  wounded  have 
come  into  one  field  hospital,  and  although,  inevit- 
ably, many  had  to  wait  for  their  turn  a long  time, 
the  doctors  gave  themselves  not  a moment’s  rest 
until  every  man  was  properly  treated  and  bandaged. 
It  must  be  remembered  also  that  in  this  campaign 
the  wounds  were  of  a much  more  hideous 
character  than  those  inflicted  during  ordinary  field 
operations.  As  the  above  statistics  show,  the 
percentage  of  shell  wounds  was  more  than  double 
of  what  it  is  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and 
the  number  of  bayonet  and  sword  wounds  was 
comparatively  large.  Quite  a number  of  men  were 
wounded  by  dynamite  and  hand  grenades  also, 
and  all  of  these  wounds  are  very  horrible  and  most 
difficult  to  treat  successfully.  There  is  still  one 
other  point  to  be  be  noted.  During  this  siege 
much  rifle  firing  at  close  range,  within  fifty  or  a 
hundred  yards,  took  place,  and  at  this  range  rifle 
bullets  inflict  extremely  dangerous  wounds, 
resembling  big  pear-shaped  holes,  in  the  human 
body,  similar  to  the  wounds  caused  by  dum-dum 
bullets.  All  praise,  therefore,  to  the  Japanese 
army  surgeon.  His  hard  and  difficult  work  has 
been  done  without  flinching,  and  it  has  been  done 
well. 


CHAPTER  XI 


CAMPS  AND  CAMP  LIFE 


S the  long,  lugubrious  lines  of  stretcher- 


bearers  with  their  blood-stained  burdens 


^ ^ moved  along  the  winding  roads  and  paths 

through  the  fields  where  the  Chinese  farmers  and 
labourers  now  were  busy  with  their  harvest,  they 
met  with  other  columns.  These  were  the  re- 
inforcements now  beginning  to  pour  in  to  replace 
those  carried  away  sick  or  wounded,  and  the 
others  lying  stiff  and  cold  in  their  shallow  graves 
all  over  the  country-side.  The  first  batch  of  re- 
inforcements arrived  on  August  28th,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  new  troops,  all  men  of  the  2nd  reserve, 
came  in  towards  the  middle  of  September. 
There  were  about  16,000,  all  looking  fresh  and 
neat  in  their  new  clean  uniforms,  so  different 
from  the  men  who  had  been  campaigning  and 
roughing  it  for  months. 

Most  of  these  new  troops  were  infantry.  Some 
of  them  marched  straight  out  to  the  fighting  lines 
and  were  incorporated  in  the  decimated  ranks, 
but  most  went  into  camp  close  to  where  we  had 
pitched  our  tents,  and  the  whole  plain  in  front  of 
us  was  soon  full  of  bustling  life  and  gay  with 
vivid  colours ; with  large  round  white  tents  for 
the  officers  and  long  khaki-coloured  bivouac 
shelters  for  the  soldiers ; rifles  in  neat  little 
pyramids,  scarlet  blankets  taken  out  for  an  airing 
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and  put  on  the  top  of  the  shelters  to  keep  the 
sun  out ; soldiers  in  hundreds  and  thousands, 
some  lying  lazily  on  the  ground,  others  cleaning 
their  rifles,  cooking,  chopping  wood,  or  occupied 
with  the  hundred-and-one  little  tasks  of  their 
daily  camp  routine ; orderlies  and  messengers  on 
foot  and  on  horseback  ; long  lines  of  pack-horses 
coming  in  from  the  commissariat ; laughter  and 
chatting  and  singing ; companies  parading  for 
drill ; and  sharp  words  of  command,  but  never  a 
bugle  nor  a drum  to  be  heard.  At  night,  when 


the  lanterns  were  lighted  in  tent  and  bivouac,  and 
all  the  tiny  camp-fires  were  going,  the  whole  plain 
resembled  a large  city,  and  the  distant  din  of 
voices,  the  neighing  of  horses,  and  the  occasional 
sound  of  a concertina  or  a samisen  helped  to 
make  the  illusion  more  vivid. 

The  shelters  are  made  of  square  pieces  of 
waterproof  canvas  laced  together  in  different 
ways,  each  soldier  carrying  a square  together 
with  a section  of  a thin,  strong  tent  pole.  The 
same  method  of  carrying  tents  is  used  in  many 
European  armies  ; only  in  their  case  the  pieces  of 
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canvas  which  make  up  the  tentes  d'abri  are 
generally  triangular-shaped,  while  in  the  Japanese 
army  they  are  square.  A piece  is  about  3 ft.  6 in. 
square,  and  is  provided  with  holes  and  laces  along 
the  sides. 

In  summer  time  the  shelters  are  put  up  as 
shown  on  the  sketch  in  order  to  keep  the  sun 
out  and  let  the  air  in,  and  this  was  the  way  the 
bivouacs  looked  during  the  first  three  weeks  after 
the  arrival  of  the  troops. 

But  in  these  regions  there  is  no  autumn.  From 
blazing  hot  summer  to  bitterly  cold  winter  is  but  a 
step.  On  October  3rd  the  change  came.  I had 
been  out  to  Shuishi  that  morning,  and  to  the 
lunettes  to  the  south  of  this  village  which  had 
been  captured  a fortnight  before ; on  my  way  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  ist  Division  the  sky 
suddenly  became  overcast,  and  heavy  clouds 
came  sailing  swiftly  across  from  north-east.  In 
a few  minutes  the  whole  sky  looked  black  like 
thunder,  and  thinking  it  was  a heavy  rain-shower, 
I hurried  as  fast  as  I could  to  headquarters,  where 
I had  scarcely  arrived  before  the  storm  broke  out 
with  the  force  of  a hurricane,  overturning  tents  or 
tearing  them  to  tatters,  and  playing  havoc  all  over 
the  camp.  I recognized  at  once  that  this  was  no 
ordinary  wind ; it  was  my  old  acquaintance  the 
Manchurian  dust-storm,  and  well  I knew  what 
that  meant.  It  was  rather  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  in  such  weather  and  over  such  roads  I 
wanted  to  be  home  before  dark,  so,  mounting  my 
horse,  I at  once  set  out  for  our  camp.  And  then 
the  veritable  storm  broke  loose.  What  we  had 
had  hitherto  proved  only  the  vanguard  of  the  real 
tempest.  I saw  the  dust,  like  a yellowish  black 
wall  blotting  out  from  sight  everything  beyond  it, 
come  moving  towards  me  with  the  velocity  of  an 
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express  train,  and  in  a few  seconds  I was  in  the 
thick  of  it.  The  wind  was  so  strong  that  it  nearly- 
lifted  me  bodily  out  of  my  saddle,  the  dust  filled 
my  eyes  and  my  nostrils  and  every  pore  in  my 
skin,  lashing  my  face  like  a thousand  pin-pricks, 
and  making  my  eyes  smart  as  frOm  burning  hot 
fumes.  The  eight  miles’  ride  home  in  face  of 
the  gale  was  by  far  my  worst  experience  of  this 
kind. 

The  storm,  as  is  usual  here,  lasted  for  three  days, 
and  when  it  was  over  it  had  swept  the  summer 
clean  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and,  although  we 
had  many  a fine  day  later  on,  the  season  of  winds 
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had  commenced.  The  winter  was  in  the  air,  and 
the  nights  were  very  cold.  From  khaki  and  the 
lightest  of  underwear  we  had  to  don  warm  winter 
clothing,  and  we  had  to  shift  our  camp  to  the 
bottom  of  a deep  donga,  where  the  winds  could 
not  reach  us.  With  the  soldiers  it  was,  of  course, 
the  same.  Their  whole  camp  had  to  be  re- 
arranged, and  they  had  many  ingenious  ways  of 
making  things  snug  and  comfortable.  If  close  to 
some  steep  hill,  big  holes  were  dug  out  in  the 
hill-side,  and  there  they  fixed  their  quarters.  In 
some  places  they  built  nice  little  houses  of  a 
few  sticks  of  timber  and  turf,  and  sometimes 
sandbags,  but  on  the  plains  the  most  common 
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arrangement  was  to  dig  a large  square  hole  about 
3 ft.  deep  in  the  ground,  with  perpendicular  walls, 
and  with  steps  leading  down  to  the  floor. 

Where  the  soldiers  slept  the  ground  was  covered 
with  mealie-stalks  and  husks,  while  in  the  central 
part  the  floor  was  hard-stamped  earth.  This  was 
roofed  in  under  waterproof  canvas  sheets,  laced 
together,  with  the  ends  buried  in  the  earth.  These 
bivouacs  are  excellent  in  a country  where  there 
is  little  snow.  They  are  snug  and  warm,  and  well 
ventilated.  In  the  perpendicular  sides  the  soldiers 
dug  out  small  square  niches  wherein  to  stow  their 
rations  and  personal  belongings.  The  whole  ar- 
rangement was  neat  and  ingenious,  and  the  lucky 
fellows  who  stayed  in  one  were  very  comfortable. 

Later  on,  when  the  real  winter  set  in  with  snow 
and  bitterly  cold  gales  from  the  north,  even  these 
arrangements  had  to  be  improved.  The  canvas 
roofs  were  taken  away,  and  roofs  of  mat-covered 
timber  with  a thick  layer  of  earth  on  top  substi- 
tuted ; the  dug-outs  were  made  deeper  and  the  walls 
thicker,  to  give  more  protection  against  the  cold. 
I also  saw  other  inventions.  Several  “ houses  ” 
were  built  of  empty  beer-boxes  filled  with  earth 
and  set  in  clay,  and  one  of  the  smartest  dwellings 
was  made  up  of  large  brass-ornamented  Chinese 
cupboards,  looking  quite  elegant  and  imposing. 

The  soldiers  in  the  advanced  trenches  fared 
very  differently.  The  siege  parallels,  where  they 
were  quartered,  were  some  8 ft.  wide,  so  there  was 
room  enough  to  put  their  shelters  against  the  wall 
of  the  trench  and  have  a footpath  along  them  ; 
but  the  men  were,  of  course,  very  cramped,  and 
had  little  opportunity  of  walking  about,  and  the 
different  camp  arrangements  were  very  difficult  to 
carry  out.  In  addition  there  was  the  stench  of 
putrefying  corpses.  This  pervaded  everywhere. 
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but  it  was  worst  in  the  Panlung  forts,  after  all 
the  heavy  fighting  and  continuous  sniping  here. 
The  stench  was  almost  intolerable,  and  one  could 
actually  see  the  fluid  of  the  decomposed  corpses 
filtering  into  the  trenches. 

Add  to  this  the  constant  dangers  around  them. 
The  nearest  Russian  forts  and  the  Chinese  wall 
were  a few  hundred  yards  away,  and  their  outposts 
were  entrenched  less  than  a hundred  yards  from 
the  captured  forts.  The  sniping  went  on  day  and 
night  all  the  time,  and  shrapnel  and  shell  were 
occasionally  fired  into  the  trenches,  so  the  soldiers 
on  duty  were  never  at  peace,  and  had  to  be  always 
on  the  qui  vive  during  the  week  they  stayed  there, 
before  being  relieved.  If  they  forgot  themselves 
for  a moment  and  showed  their  heads,  they  were 
invariably  fired  at  and  often  shot  dead,  as  the 
Russians  placed  some  of  their  best  marksmen  up 
here.  Then  there  were  the  frequent  sorties  and 
counter-attacks  of  the  Russians  which  I have 
already  mentioned.  Night  after  night  it  was  the 
same  story.  We  could  hear  the  rattling  of  mus- 
ketry commence  and  rapidly  grow  stronger  and 
stronger ; machine-guns  would  chime  in,  and  the 
din  would  swell  to  a roar,  as  the  big  guns  awoke, 
one  after  the  other,  and  bellowed  forth.  The  first 
nights  we  used  to  turn  out  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  But  we  soon  gave  that  up.  The  fracas  was 
generally  over  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  shorter 
time  than  it  took  us  to  make  up  our  minds  and 
get  dressed  and  climb  the  steep  path  to  our 
observation  post.  During  the  first  couple  of 
weeks  after  the  capture  of  the  forts  the  Japanese 
casualties  here  averaged  a hundred  a day  per  fort ; 
later  they  dropped  to  about  twenty  or  twenty-five, 
and  even  less. 

The  bulk  of  the  army  had  pitched  their  camps 
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in  between  the  foot-hills,  behind  the  approaching 
saps.  The  nature  of  the  ground  made  it  every- 
where possible  to  find  sheltered  places  for  such  a 
purpose,  where  the  troops  could  live  screened 
from  the  view  of  the  enemy  in  comparative  safety, 
though  the  Russians  occasionally  sent  shells  into 
places  where  they  thought  it  likely  the  Japanese 
had  established  encampments.  We  had  some 
few  of  them  flying  about  our  own  camp,  and  some 
“ humming  birds,”  splinters  of  shell  or  shrapnel, 
struck  within  a few  feet  of  our  tents  and  were 
picked  up  burning  hot.  But,  as  I have  said, 
these  places  were  fairly  safe,  and  accidents  were 
comparatively  few.  The  camps  were,  as  a rule, 
built  on  the  back  slopes  of  some  hill,  and  it  had 
in  many  cases  been  necessary  to  terrace  the  hill- 
side from  top  to  bottom  to  make  room  for  the 
tents  and  the  shelters.  But  the  Japanese  under- 
stand this  kind  of  work — have  not  they  laid  out 
half  of  their  owm  country  in  terraces  ? They  cut 
out  and  build  up,  and  they  construct  quite  decent 
roads  or  broad  pathways  which  zigzag  along  a 
fairly  easy  gradient  from  terrace  to  terrace  right 
up  to  the  tops  of  hills  which,  without  these  roads, 
would  often  be  nearly  insurmountable.  Even  the 
horses  were  taken  up  here,  and,  especially  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  ist  Division,  it  was  quite 
interesting  to  see  them  stabled  on  small  balcony- 
like terraces,  holding  two  or  three  horses  each, 
nearly  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  with  their  backs  to  a 
perpendicular  wall  cut  out  in  the  hill-side,  and 
looking  down  over  a perpendicular  precipice  into 
the  valley  below. 

It  was,  of  course,  only  for  the  staff  officers’ 
horses  that  such  elaborate  arrangements  were 
made.  All  the  artillery  and  commissariat  horses 
were  kept  in  camps  which  were  spread  all  over 
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the  back  country,  forming  a long  semi-circular 
line  from  coast  to  coast.  They  were,  of  course, 
tethered  in  the  open  until  the  weather  became 
vmry  cold,  when  mat-sheds  or  dug-outs  were  con- 
structed for  them  in  most  places.  The  horses 
were,  as  a whole,  a very  poor  lot,  though  some  of 
the  batteries  had  fairly  good  limber  horses  ; but 
by  far  the  majority  of  them  were  the  poorest  and 
most  vicious  brutes  I have  seen  in  any  army. 
Whether  their  viciousness  is  caused  by  their 
treatment,  or  the  soldiers  treat  them  as  they  do 
because  they  are  so  vicious,  I cannot  say.  Of 
all  civilized  nations  the  Japanese  are,  without 
exception,  the  poorest  horsemen,  the  word  “ horse- 
men ” being  taken  in  its  widest  significance.  Not 
only  are  they  poor  riders,  their  general  build 
making  it  difficult  for  them  to  acquire  a good  seat, 
but  they  do  not  understand  how  to  work  and 
spare  their  horses  so  as  to  get  the  maximum  of 
work  out  of  them  with  the  minimum  of  fatigue. 
They  have  no  idea  of  the  still  more  important 
part,  to  breed  horses,  to  break  them  in  and  to 
treat  them  properly.  The  breed  is  rotten : 
narrow-chested,  steep-shouldered,  leggy,  lanky 
brutes,  with  poor  loins  and  still  poorer  hind- 
quarters ; and  as  to  breaking  in,  I do  not  think 
that,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  officers’ 
horses,  a single  one  would  pass  muster  at  the 
inspection  of  any  remount-school  in  Europe.  The 
men  have  no  love  nor  liking  for  their  horses,  they 
consider  them  an  enemy,  a thing  to  be  subdued 
and  kept  down.  I cannot  remember  to  have 
seen  a single  soldier  pet  his  horse  or  try  to  make 
friends  with  it.  The  horses  are  treated  harshly, 
with  the  obvious  result  that  they  become  vicious, 
if  not  already  so  by  nature. 

While  on  the  subject  of  camps  there  is,  in  this 
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connection,  another  thing  which  is  worth  mention- 
ing. I have  already  said  that  the  soldiers  were 
daily  taken  out  for  drill.  Generally  it  was  only 
for  a short  time  every  day,  the  drill  consisting 
mostly  of  gymnastic  exercises  to  keep  the  men  fit 
and  in  good  condition  ; but  on  one  occasion  for 
about  a week  or  ten  days  the  plain  in  front  of  us 
looked  somewhat  like  Aldershot  on  a field-day. 
Companies  were  exercised  for  hours  at  a stretch, 
forenoon  and  afternoon,  and  were  led  to  make 
sham  attacks  on  some  hill  in  the  neighbourhood, 
or  simply  across  the  fields  to  a donga  which  had 
to  do  service  for  a Russian  trench. 

Another  thing  we  remarked  at  the  same  time. 
On  the  side  of  the  steep  hill,  under  which  the 
camps  were  pitched,  a kind  of  altar  had  been  built 
up,  adorned  with  flowers  and  foliage  and  decked 
with  rice  and  cakes  and  other  eatables.  Before 
this  altar  we  saw  on  two  or  three  different  occa- 
sions a considerable  number  of  troops  drawn  up 
and  formed  in  open  squares.  Then  a kind  of 
religious  service  took  place,  with  Buddhist  priests 
in  their  long  gold-braided  robes  performing  cere- 
monies, and  then  some  superior  officer  stood  forth 
and  harangued  the  troops. 

It  was  long  before  we  could  learn  what  the 
thing  really  meant.  People  were  very  reticent 
when  we  asked  them.  We  thought  it  some  kind 
of  memorial  service  for  those  of  their  comrades 
who  had  fallen  in  front  of  Port  Arthur,  and  it  did 
not  occur  to  us  at  all  to  connect  this  ceremony 
with  the  very  pronounced  increase  of  drill  activity 
amongst  the  troops  in  our  vicinity.  But  little  by 
little  the  real  significance  of  these  two  facts  oozed 
out,  and  although  it  has  been  practically  impossible 
to  get  all  the  details,  the  gist  of  the  story  is 
this  : — 
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During  the  attacks  on  one  of  the  enemy’s 
positions,  the  two  regiments  detailed  for  this  work 
were  one  regiment  of  the  right  division  and  one  of 
the  2nd  reserve  regiments.  The  former  was  in 
front  and  made  the  first  assault.  They  were 
driven  back  with  heavy  losses  in  spite  of  the  most 
brilliant  dash  and  bravery,  and  the  2nd  reserve 
regiment  was  then  ordered  to  make  another  attack. 
Something  now  happened  which  is  quite  inexplic- 
able and  certainly  without  any  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  brave  Japanese  army.  The  whole 
regiment — that  is,  the  soldiers  of  the  regiment — 
refused  to  a man  to  go  forward  to  what  seemed 
wholesale  destruction.  The  major  who  on  this 
occasion  was  in  command  went  forward,  exposing 
himself  to  the  Russian  bullets,  waving  his  sword 
and  calling  upon  the  men  to  follow  him  ; but  not 
a man  stirred.  The  major  was  instantly  shot 
dead,  and  after  a while,  whether  from  remorse  or 
for  other  reasons,  the  men  went  forward  and 
made  the  attack  as  ordered.  The  assault  failed, 
and  they  had  to  withdraw  with  considerable 
losses. 

This  was,  as  will  be  readily  understood,  a 
most  disgraceful  act,  and  so  absolutely  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  Japanese  traditions,  that  it  fairly 
nonplussed  the  rest  of  the  army.  They  did  not 
understand  it,  and  did  not  quite  know  how  to 
treat  such  conduct.  The  regiment  was  sent  back 
from  the  fighting  lines  for  a week  or  longer, 
during  which  time  they  were  punished  by  this 
heavy  drill  and  forced  marches  and  attacks  up 
steep  hill-sides  at  the  double  in  the  blazing  hot 
sun,  and  it  was  these  same  troops  which  were 
drawn  up  in  front  of  the  altar,  on  the  hill-side,  to 
attend  services  in  memory  of  their  brave  major, 
and  afterwards  to  be  lectured  by  a superior  officer 
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on  their  duties,  and  reprimanded  for  their  dis- 
graceful conduct. 

After  a while  the  regiment  went  back  to  the 
front  again ; of  course,  all  the  troops  knew  of 
what  had  happened,  and  I expect  they  had  a bad 
time  of  it.  As  a matter  of  fact,  when  later  a 
division  was  ordered  up  to  reinforce  the  troops  at 
Liaoyang,  their  colonel  applied  for  his  regiment 
to  form  part  of  this  force,  and  his  application 
was  granted.  Whether  the  regiment  has  re- 
vindicated its  honour,  and  retrieved  its  prestige 
on  another  theatre  of  operations,  I do  not  know. 
I hasten  to  add  that  the  officers  of  the  regiment 
had  no  share  in  this  deplorable  affair,  and  that  no 
blame  can  be  attached  to  them. 

I should  hardly  have  mentioned  the  incident 
at  all,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a certain  aspect  of 
the  affair  to  which  I attach  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, and  which  leads  to  another  story ; but  to 
that  I shall  return  in  a subsequent  chapter. 


1 


CHAPTER  XII 


SIGNAL  AND  COMMISSARIAT 
SERVICE 

IT  was  not  only  the  teeming  life  and  the 
animated  scenes  which  gave  such  a different 
aspect  to  the  country  occupied  by  the  besieg- 
ing army.  The  whole  formation  of  the  ground 
w^as  changed  under  the  busy  hands  of  the 
engineering  troops.  A network  of  roads  was 
built,  not  only  on  the  plains,  connecting  the 
different  camps  with  each  other  and  with  General 
Nogi’s  headquarters,  the  commissariat  depots,  and 
the  railway  station,  but  also  up  the  steep  hill-sides 
to  the  artillery  positions  and  over  the  passes  and 
lower  ridges  of  Fenghoangshan  range  to  the 
troops  at  the  front.  About  fifty  kilometres  of 
Decauville  railways  were  laid,  and  hundreds  of 
miles  of  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  stretched 
all  over  the  country.  Camps  and  hospitals, 
cemeteries  and  crematoriums,  workshops  and 
signal  stations,  trenches  and  bomb-proofs  were 
built,  hills  were  cut  out  in  terraces,  while  in  the 
villages  many  of  the  houses  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire  or  shells,  others  occupied  by  troops,  others 
again  changed  to  storehouses,  or  stables,  or 
hospitals,  so  that  when  the  natives  who  fled  from 
their  homes  returned,  they  would  have  some 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  old  place. 

Following  the  telegraph  or  telephone  wires. 
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which  sometimes  were  stretched  between  light, 
strong  bamboo  poles,  sometimes  laid  in  cables  on 
the  ground,  one  would  find  that,  at  the  front, 
most  of  them  converged  upon  the  divisional  head- 
quarters, connecting  them  with  all  their  regiments, 
battalions  and  batteries,  even  with  their  advanced 
posts,  and,  later,  with  the  sap-heads.  At  the  rear 
the  wires  that  from  all  directions  led  into  General 
Nogi’s  headquarters  were,  as  might  be  expected, 
very  numerous.  But  the  point  to  which  by  far 
the  greatest  number  of  wires  converged  was  the 
high  hill,  not  far  from  our  camp,  where  General 
Tejima,  commander  of  the  siege  artillery,  had 
pitched  his  tent.  To  this  position  no  less  than 
130  miles  of  telephone  wires  were  leading,  and 
from  his  post  here  the  General  could  personally 
supervise  and  direct  the  whole  bombardment. 
Although,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  he  left 
his  battery  commanders  a fairly  free  hand,  only 
limiting  their  number  of  shots  for  each  day  and 
generally  assigning  to  them  which  of  the  enemy’s 
positions  to  take  under  fire,  he  could  at  any  time, 
especially  during  the  bigger  attacks,  personally 
interfere  and  take  over  the  leading  of  the  whole 
service  of  the  big  guns  and  mortars  in  the  siege 
park. 

General  Tejima  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  field 
batteries,  which  all  were  under  the  command  of 
the  chief  of  the  independent  artillery  brigade. 
These  batteries  played  a much  less  prominent 
than  the  big  guns  ; though  during  attacks  they 
did  good  service  with  their  shrapnel  fire.  The 
machine  guns,  numbering  seventy-two,  twenty- 
four  per  division,  were  under  the  direct  orders  of 
the  divisional  commanders. 

Practically  the  whole  Japanese  signal  service 
was  carried  out  by  telephone,  and  though  I was 
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told  that  this  mode  of  communication  has  not 
been  quite  satisfactory  at  the  other  theatres  of 
operations,  the  system,  in  front  of  Port  Arthur, 
has  worked  without  a hitch,  greatly  benefiting  the 
siege  operations.  By  putting  every  battery  along 
their  whole  front  in  telephonic  communication 
with  the  general  superintendent,  the  Japanese 
were  enabled  to  establish  a co-operation  between 
the  batteries,  a unity  in  the  leading  which  has 
been  of  the  greatest  importance  for  a methodical 
service. 

Other  ways  of  signalling,  common  in  European 
armies,  e.g.,  by  flags,  electric  lights,  heliographs, 
&c.,  have  been  little  if  at  all  used  by  the  Japanese 
before  Port  Arthur.  Even  from  their  balloon, 
which  during  the  first  week  of  the  siege  was  used 
daily  for  exploring  the  enemy’s  positions,  but  which 
later  was  sent  up  only  on  rare  occasions,  com- 
munication was  established  by  telephone.  The 
only  other  means  of  signalling  which  I saw 
employed  was  during  bayonet  attacks,  when  the 
Japanese  shrapnel  fire  was  kept  up  until  the  last 
moment,  and  when  the  attacking  party,  at  least  on 
one  occasion,  carried  with  them  a large  white  flag, 
with  which  they  signalled  back  to  the  batteries. 
To  this,  however,  I shall  refer  in  a subsequent 
chapter,  in  connection  with  the  September  attacks. 
Later  in  the  siege,  when  the  Japanese  had  carried 
their  saps  close  up  to  the  fortifications,  and 
especially  during  the  bigger  assaults,  when,  at 
night,  it  was  practically  impossible  to  ascertain 
from  the  battery  positions  how  far  the  infantry 
had  advanced,  the  Japanese  used  to  mark  their 
advanced  positions  by  white  lights,  and  signal  to 
the  batteries  to  direct  their  fire  against  certain 
positions  by  means  of  red  Bengal  fires. 

Before  I resume  my  tale  of  the  actual  events  of 
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the  siege,  there  is  one  branch  of  the  service  which 
I have  not,  so  far,  had  an  opportunity  of  mention- 
ing, but  which,  being  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  well-being  of  the  army,  deserves  a few 
words  of  explanation — I mean  the  commissariat 
and  transport  service.  The  Japanese  are  in  this 
respect  better  off  than  most  other  armies,  the 
staple  food  of  the  soldiers  being  rice,  which  is 
easy  to  pack  and  handle,  and  which  contains  but 
little  water  in  comparison  with  other  food  stuffs, 
whereby  the  transport  of  much  superfluous  weight 
is  avoided. 

It  is,  however,  a mistake  to  think,  as  many  do, 
that  the  Japanese  soldiers  live  practically  exclu- 
sively on  rice.  They  do  in  times  of  peace,  but 
during  a campaign  they  are  better  fed  ; their  daily 
rations  consist  of  2 lbs.  of  rice,  ^ lb.  of  wheat, 
I lb.  of  fresh  vegetables,  and  4 oz.  of  tinned  pro- 
visions (meat,  pickles,  or  vegetables).  The 
canned  meat  is  very  good,  packed  in  handy  little 
tins,  holding  one  day’s  provisions ; the  fresh 
vegetables  consist  mostly  of  Chinese  cabbages, 
with  also,  in  the  summer,  turnips,  radishes, 
and  cucumbers.  In  addition  to  this  the  soldiers 
receive  every  other  day  ^ lb.  of  fresh  meat,  and, 
twice  weekly,  sake,  cigarettes,  sweet  cakes,  sugar, 
and  tea  are  served  out  to  them. 

Their  daily  pay  is  6 sen  which  they 

generally  spend  in  cigarettes,  getting  ten  for  their 
6 sen.  The  emergency  rations  consist  of  canned 
meat  and  some  very  excellent  biscuits. 

The  Japanese  troops  are  well  clad.  In  summer 
time  they  wear  khaki  uniforms  of  nearly  the  same 
fabric  as  in  use  in  the  British  army ; woollen 
socks,  strong  lace-up  boots,  and  khaki  or  white 
duck  leggings,  or,  in  some  cases  lately,  putties. 
During  the  winter  months  they  wear  dark  blue 
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uniforms  of  much  the  same  pattern  and  style  as 
the  German  army.  The  cap  is  the  same  summer 
and  winter,  somewhat  like  the  German  “ Miitze,” 
with  a broad  yellow  band  and  a metal  star  in 
front.  In  cold  weather  they  protect  their  heads 
with  a capuchon  of  soft  wool  over  their  caps,  of 
exactly  the  same  shape  and  stuff  as  the  Russian 
soldiers’  “ bashlihk.”  All  the  army  except  the 
cavalry  wears  the  same  pattern  uniform,  only  the 
colour  of  the  collars  and  trouser-stripes  being 
different  for  the  various  arms ; red  for  the  infan- 
try, yellow  for  artillery,  and  maroon  for  the 
engineers,  with  blue  for  the  commissariat,  and 
dark  green  for  the  ambulance  corps.  The  cavalry 
uniform  is  of  flaming  red,  with  yellow  cords  and 
light  green  braid — outrageously  gaudy. 

Experiences  from  the  war  have  proved  how 
unsuitable  dark  uniforms  are  ; the  men  can  be 
seen  quite  plainly  a long  distance  away,  and  it  is 
unquestionable  that  this  much  contributed  to 
make  their  losses  so  heavy.  The  men  had  a full 
understanding  of  this,  and  when  on  duty  in  the 
advanced  lines  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to 
see  them  with  their  khaki  tunics  drawn  over  the 
dark  uniform,  or  with  the  grey-lined  tunics  turned 
inside  out  ; frequently  they  wore  a kind  of  waist- 
coat made  of  goat-skin  with  the  hair  out.  I have 
even  seen  them  make  a kind  of  overall  out  of 
common  bags.  On  one  occasion,  which  I will 
mention  later,  the  soldiers,  before  an  attack,  drew 
their  grey  underwear — hoods,  jerseys,  and  drawers 
— over  their  dark  uniforms,  in  order  to  be  less 
conspicuous.  Undoubtedly  the  experiences  from 
the  war  will  lead  to  a complete  discarding  of  their 
present  winter  uniforms,  and  khaki-coloured 
woollen  stuff  will  be  substituted,  as  has  already 
been  the  case  with  the  overcoats.  These  are 
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most  excellent,  of  a very  soft,  light,  and  very 
warm  woollen  stuff,  with  a collar  of  goat-skin  to 
protect  the  neck  and  ears.  The  winter  underwear 
is  also  very  good,  and  consists  of  thick,  warm, 
machine-knitted  woollen  hoods  (to  wear  under  the 
cap),  singlets,  and  drawers,  all  of  first-rate 
material ; and  with  the  great-coats  and  three 
blankets  per  man,  the  soldiers  are  fairly  snug  and 
comfortable  even  in  the  coldest  nights. 

With  full  command  of  the  sea,  and  with  the 
railway  leading  right  up  to  the  rear  of  the 
Japanese  lines,  the  transport  service  in  front  of 
Port  Arthur  was  made  comparatively  easy, 
the  base  of  supplies  being  Dalny,  where  the 
Quartermaster-General  had  established  his  head- 
quarters. During  the  first  part  of  the  campaign, 
before  the  railway  was  captured  and  the  gauge 
altered  to  suit  the  Japanese  rolling-stock,  all  the 
transport  had  to  go  by  road,  for  the  most  part 
being  forwarded  in  carts,  but  also  partly  carried 
by  coolies. 

A large  number  of  Chinese  carts  found  after 
the  capture  of  Kinchow  and  Dalny  proved  of 
the  greatest  service  to  the  Japanese.  These 
carts  are  heavy  and  clumsy,  but  very  strong,  and 
the  only  kind  of  vehicle  that  can  carry  any  weight 
over  Chinese  “ roads  ” — simple  tracks  over  the 
country,  ankle-deep  in  mud  during  the  rainy 
season,  frequently  becoming  transformed  into 
real  water-courses,  full  of  round  stones  and 
boulders  in  dry  weather,  and  leading  up  and  down 
hill  without  any  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  the 
natural  formation  of  the  ground.  The  light  one- 
horse  Japanese  carts,  constructed  after  the  model 
of  an  Indian  army  cart,  would  have  been  of  little 
use  on  such  roads  for  transporting  the  food  and 
warlike  stores  of  a large  army  over  any  consider- 
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able  distance.  The  presence  of  an  unlimited 
number  of  Chinese  coolies  to  carry  burdens  and 
undertake  the  loading  and  unloading  of  ships, 
railway  trucks,  and  carts,  made  it  possible  for  the 
Japanese  to  do  away  with  a large  number  of  army 
coolies  and  camp-followers,  whom  they  made 
better  use  of  as  soldiers  in  the  fighting  lines. 

To  facilitate  the  forwarding  of  ammunition, 
provisions,  and  other  supplies,  the  roads  were 
divided  into  sections,  and  an  Stape  station  estab- 
lished for  each,  under  an  officer’s  command.  This 
organization  was  retained  throughout  the  siege  ; 
and  a small  guard  was  left  at  each  of  the  ^tape 
stations,  even  after  the  railway  had  taken  over 
the  transport,  so  that  the  traffic  by  road  could  be 
resumed  at  a moment’s  notice  if  the  railway 
should  break  down  or  be  destroyed  by  the  enemy. 
For  the  iith  Division,  with  headquarters  not  far 
from  the  eastern  sea-shore,  the  transport  by  road 
was  continued  to  the  end  of  the  siege,  supplies 
being  taken  by  ships  direct  from  Japan  to  Shao- 
pingtou  Bay,  and  from  there  carted  to  the  divisional 
depot. 

In  Dalny  there  were  two  forwarding  depart- 
ments, one  for  ammunition  and  arms,  and  one  for 
provisions,  clothing,  fodder,  &c.  A colonel  was 
in  command  at  the  main  depot  at  Changling,  the 
railway  terminus,  where  extensive  sidings  had 
been  laid  and  considerable  cuttings  and  fillings 
carried  out.  He  was  also  in  charge  of  the 
transport  from  the  railway  station  to  the  divisional 
depots,  mostly  done  by  the  small  Japanese  trans- 
port carts,  though  partly  also  by  Chinese  carts. 

The  divisional  depots  were  established  in  a 
conveniently  situated  village,  where  many  roads 
converged,  at  the  rear  of  each  of  the  divisions, 
and  from  them  the  supplies  were  obtained  for 
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each  administrative  unit,  and  taken  to  the 
different  camps  on  horseback.  Each  unit— that 
is,  each  battalion  of  infantry,  each  battery, 
squadron,  and  company  of  artillery,  cavalry,  and 
engineers  respectively — had  for  this  service  sixty- 
five  men  and  about  forty  horses. 

The  peculiar  conditions  at  the  theatre  of  war 
of  a large  native  population  willing  and  capable 
of  doing  coolie  work  for  the  invading  armies, 
made  the  organization  of  the  transport  service — 
excellent  though  it  was — so  wholly  different  from 
what  would  be  necessary  during  a European  war, 
that  no  lessons  of  any  real  value  to  our  army  can 
be  derived  from  it.  The  same  is,  for  obvious 
reasons,  the  case  with  their  commissariat.  The 
only  debatable  point  is  whether  it  would  not  be 
worth  a trial  to  make  rice,  which  is  both  nourish- 
ing and  easy  to  pack  and  handle,  a more  pro- 
minent item  of  our  soldiers’  rations.  This  1 
humbly  submit  to  men  who  are  interested  in  these 
questions. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


SEPTEMBER 

ENERAL  NOGI  had  bowed  to  the  ne- 


cessity of  opening  a siege  proper  before 


Port  Arthur.  It  was  evident  that  in 
adopting  this  measure  not  only  his  tactics  but 
his  whole  plan  of  campaign  would  have  to  be 
completely  altered.  During  an  assault  he  could 
advance  with  a narrow  front,  taking  little  notice  of 
the  forts,  and  simply  leaving  a sufficient  force  to 
grapple  with  the  nearest  of  them,  while  the  main 
body  pushed  on  regardless  of  the  losses  which 
these  same  forts  might  still  be  able  to  inflict.  It 
was  the  sudden  force,  the  powerful  shock,  the 
surprise,  the  consternation,  the  fury  of  the 
onslaught  which  should  win  him  the  day. 

In  regular  siege  operations,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  would  be  no  question  of  surprises  and 
sudden  rushes  ; it  would  not  do  to  leave  defences 
behind  in  the  possession  of  the  Russians  from 
where  his  saps  could  be  taken  under  enfilading 
fire  ; it  would  not  do  to  advance  with  a narrow 
front,  leaving  the  enemy’s  forts  so  close  to  his  line 
of  advance  that  his  troops  might  be  cut  off  by 
sudden  counter-attacks  or  have  their  saps  ruined 
by  shell  fire.  Everything  must  be  done  methodi- 
cally, every  outwork  be  taken  in  its  turn,  before 
any  operations  were  commenced  against  the  per- 
manent forts.  The  advance  must  go  on,  over  a 
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broad  front,  and  step  by  step,  without  neglecting 
the  least  of  the  defence  works,  without  stop- 
ping or  hesitating  before  the  most  formidable 
obstacles. 

So  long  as  It  had  been  a question  of  taking 
Port  Arthur  by  direct  assault,  it  was  undoubtedly, 
as  I have  tried  to  make  clear,  the  best  plan  to 
strike  at  the  Panlung  forts  and  Wantai.  The 
very  vigorous  resistance  which  the  Japanese  had 
met  with  here  made  it  less  certain  that  this  was 
the  best  point  for  breaking  through  during  a 
regular  siege  ; it  might  be  more  worth  while  to 
make  attempts  in  other  directions.  In  any  case, 
if  the  eastern  section  of  fortifications  was  to 
remain  the  principal  tactical  object,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  direct  the  attack  against  all  of  those 
forts  which  could  take  a more  effective  part  in  the 
defence  of  this  zone.  General  Nogi  therefore 
decided  to  open  up  saps  against  all  the  enceinte 
forts  along  the  northern  front  of  the  section,  from 
Sungshuh  to  East  Kikuan,  both  inclusive.  Before 
any  sapping  operations  could  be  commenced 
against  the  western  flank  of  these  positions,  it  was, 
however,  necessary  to  drive  the  Russians  out 
from  their  advanced  positions  in  the  Shuishi  valley 
which  barred  the  way  against  an  advance  on 
Sungshuh,  Erhlung,  and  Hachimaki-Yama.  The 
strongest  of  these  advance  works  were  Lungyen 
redoubt  and  the  Shuishi  lunettes. 

In  order  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  enemy  in 
other  directions,  and  so  prevent  him  from  massing 
the  bulk  of  his  forces  in  the  eastern  section,  and 
undoubtedly  also  in  order  to  ascertain  if  an 
advance  along  either  the  Siuchiatun  valley  or  the 
western  plateau  were  easier  routes  than  the  first 
chosen.  General  Nogi  decided  to  attack  the  two 
positions  on  the  Metre  range  which  in  either  of 
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these  alternatives  must  be  his  first  objectives  (the 
i8oand  203  Metre  Hill).  Saps  were  accordingly 
opened  up  towards  the  Panlung  forts,  to  put  them 
in  safe  communication  with  the  base ; against 
North  Kikuan  ; and  a little  later  against  East 
Kikuan  forts ; against  Lungyen  redoubt ; the 
Shuishi  lunettes,  and  the  positions  on  the  Metre 
range. 

During  the  advance  against  North  Kikuan  the 
Japanese  met  with  a vigorous  and  stubborn  re- 
sistance, and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  October 
that  they  were  able  to  bring  their  saps  sufficiently 
near  to  the  fort  to  make  an  attack,  so  that  during 
the  month  of  September  the  more  active  opera- 
tions of  the  Japanese  had  to  be  confined  to 
attacks  on  the  above-mentioned  semi-permanent 
works  in  the  Shuishi  Valley  and  on  the  Metre 
range. 

Three  weeks  elapsed  before  the  sapping  against 
these  positions  was  so  advanced  that  General 
Nogi  deemed  it  advisable  to  attack  them.  On 
September  i8th  we  were  summoned  to  his  head- 
quarters, where  we  met  Major  Yamaoka  of  his 
staff,  who  told  us  that  the  attack  would  take 
place  on  the  following  day,  explained  to  us  what 
ways  and  means  would  be  adopted  for  carrying 
the  works,  and  advised  us  to  go  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  I St  Division,  where  we  would  have 
a good  view  of  the  operations.  He  said  that  the 
attack  on  Lungyen  redoubt  would  be  made  by 
troops  of  the  gth  Division,  while  the  other  posi- 
tions would  be  stormed  by  regiments  of  the 
I St  Division  and  the  ist  independent  brigade. 
Simultaneously  demonstrations  would  be  made 
against  the  whole  Russian  front  line. 

On  the  following  day,  when  we  arrived  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  ist  Division,  and  had  taken 
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our  places  in  trenches  on  the  hill  assigned  to  us, 
the  Japanese  guns  had  already  opened  up  against 
the  enemy’s  positions,  but  as  yet  not  very  vigor- 
ously. The  real  bombardment  commenced  about 
two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  so  we  had  plenty  of 
time  to  study  the  field  of  operations,  of  which  we 
had  a most  excellent  view. 

Right  in  front  of  us  rose  the  heavy  bulk  of 
i8o  Metre  Hill,  with  its  double  row  of  trenches 
all  round  its  large  plateau.  A little  further  to  the 
south-west,  separated  from  i8o  Metre  Hill  by  a 
sudden  dip  in  the  mountain  range,  the  tall,  steep, 
double-peaked  203  Metre  Hill  loomed  up,  also 
with  a double  crown  of  trenches.  To  our  right 
we  had  174  Metre  Hill,  which  the  Japanese  had 
captured  on  August  20th.  Separated  from  the 
hills  in  front  of  us  by  a narrow  valley,  it  rose  up, 
sloping  gently  at  first,  but  gradually  getting 
steeper,  until  it  lifted  its  head  proudly  and  nearly 
perpendicularly  in  the  air.  To  our  left,  deep 
down  below  us,  the  broad  valley  of  Shuishi 
stretched  its  green  fields  far  out  to  the  east,  until 
it  was  met  and  stopped  by  the  dark  towering 
masses  of  Takushan.  In  the  centre  of  the  valley, 
surrounded  by  fertile  plains,  lay  the  large  Shuishi 
village,  looking,  at  a distance,  peaceful  and  placid 
under  the  shadows  of  old  willow  and  mulberry 
trees.  Seen  through  our  glasses,  the  suggestion 
of  peacefulness  vanished.  The  roofless  houses,  de- 
serted streets,  and  broken-down  or  blackened  walls, 
told  another  story — of  fire  and  flames,  of  bursting 
shells  and  swift-flying  bullets,  of  fierce  encounters 
of  angry  men,  of  blood  and  death,  and  dire 
distress.  To  the  east  of  the  village  and  to  the 
south  were  the  redoubt  and  the  lunettes  about  to 
be  attacked.  They  were  not  easy  to  discover  at 
first,  lying  half  buried,  with  only  the  top  of  the 
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low  walls  showing  above  the  sea  of  green  mealie- 
fields  around  them,  but  the  black  zigzag  lines  of 
Japanese  trenches,  and  the  smoke  and  dust  of 
bursting  shells,  showed  us  clearly  enough  where 
we  must  look  in  order  to  see  and  follow  the 
impending  struggle. 

Meanwhile  the  Japanese  batteries  commenced 
to  open  up  in  full  earnest.  Right  under  us,  deep 
down  in  a flat  stretch  of  country,  behind  a nearly 
imperceptible  wave  in  the  undulating  ground,  were 
four  field  batteries.  Further  back,  not  far  away 
from  us,  in  positions  so  well  chosen  that  not  even 
we  could  locate  them — let  alone  the  Russians — 
though  we  heard  the  zish  of  their  shells  as  they 
sped  past  us,  were  other  batteries  with  guns  of 
larger  calibre.  And  further  to  the  north  and 
east,  along  the  Fenghoangshan  range  and  foot- 
hills, siege  guns,  mortars,  and  howitzers  of  all 
descriptions  and  sizes  were  sending  out  their 
messages  of  death  and  devastation,  and  hour 
after  hour  we  watched  the  small  clouds  of  dust 
and  smoke  leaping  forth  in  and  around  the  de- 
fences, and  noted  how  the  breastworks  in  many 
places  slowly  crumbled  under  the  incessant  heavy 
blows,  until  the  infantry  began  to  move  and  the 
artillery  changed  shell  fire  for  shrapnel. 

The  attacks  against  the  four  positions  took 
place  simultaneously,  but  quite  independently,  so, 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  different  operations,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  treat  each  separately. 

The  Lungyen  (Dragon’s  Eye)  Redoubt,  also 
called  the  Red  Redoubt,  is  situated  on  a low 
hill,  some  four  or  five  hundred  yards  to  the  east 
of  Shuishi  village.  It  is  a small  but  strong  semi- 
permanent work,  surrounded  by  a moat.  The 
breastworks  were  built  of  earth  and  sandbags, 
and  the  infantry  trenches  were  made  bomb-proof 
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by  a roof  of  timber  and  sandbags  (section  c-d). 
It  was  armed  with  machine  guns  and  three  field 
pieces.  In  the  interior  of  the  fort  were  two 
caponiers,  built  of  14-in.  square  timber,  and  pro- 
vided with  loopholes  for  rifles  and  machine  guns 
(section  a-b).  From  the  rear  of  the  redoubt  three 
trenches  led  back  to  other  advanced  defences  in 
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front  of  Erhlung  fort,  near  the  railway  line.  These 
trenches  were  permanent  constructions,  strongly 
built,  and  covered  with  bomb-proof  roofs  over 
their  whole  extension.  They  were  held  by  two 
companies  of  infantry.  The  garrison  of  the  fort 
itself  likewise  consisted  of  two  companies. 

From  their  base  the  Japanese  were  able  to 
advance  most  of  the  way  through  a donga  which, 
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in  a direction  from  north  to  south,  leads  past  the 
redoubt  at  a distance  of  some  500  yards,  and  in 
which  they  were  perfectly  sheltered.  Making 
this  natural  parallel  their  base  of  operations, 
they  had  advanced  through  ordinary  saps  up 
to  about  fifty  yards  from  the  fort,  where  a last 
parallel  had  been  constructed,  and  in  this  the 
attacking  force  was  drawn  up,  awaiting  orders  to 
advance. 

The  task  of  capturing  the  redoubt  had  been 
entrusted  to  the  right  brigade  of  the  central 
division.  The  brigadier-general  decided  to  make 
his  main  attack  against  the  north-east  angle  of 
the  fort  with  two  battalions,  while  the  connecting 
trenches  should  simultaneously  be  attacked  by 
one  battalion  from  east  and  one  from  west,  so 
that  the  garrison  of  the  fort  would  be  cut  off  from 
retreat.  Two  battalions  were  kept  in  reserve. 

The  first  attack  was  made  at  about  5 p.m.  on 
September  19th.  The  battalion  which  attacked 
the  western  connecting  trench  had  to  advance 
over  an  open  space  of  some  150  yards,  while  the 
two  other  forces  had  only  to  rush  a distance  of 
some  forty  or  fifty  yards  to  reach  the  moat.  The 
western  column  advanced  with  the  greatest  cir- 
cumspection. The  country  around  Port  Arthur 
is  so  broken,  or  at  least  so  undulating,  that  almost 
everywhere  there  is  dead  ground,  where  an  ad- 
vancing force  can  find  some  shelter  and  rally  for 
a last  run.  The  Japanese  knew  from  experience 
what  it  would  mean  to  advance  against  a Russian 
firing-line  at  close  range,  and  they  did  not  want 
to  take  more  risks  than  necessary,  so  here  as 
elsewhere  they  sent  scouts  to  explore  the  ground. 
Two  men  were  sent  ahead,  one  after  the  other- 
Creeping  on  their  stomachs,  they  pushed  a kind 
of  shield  in  front  of  them,  made  of  two  pieces  of 
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i|-  in.  planks  joined  together  in  the  shape  of  a 
roof  at  an  angle  of  about  sixty  degrees,  the  outer 
sides  covered  with  very  thin  sheet  iron  in.), 
in  the  ridge  a square  opening  was  cut  for  the 
rifle.  It  was  the  first  time  these  shields  were 
used.  They  did  not  prove  very  successful,  being 
heavy  and  clumsy  ; and  the  enemy’s  bullets  cut 
through  them  like  butter.  The  first  man  was 
shot  before  achieving  anything  ; but  the  other 
had  better  luck.  He  soon  discarded  his  shield, 
and,  creeping  forwards  with  the  greatest  circum- 
spection, succeeded  in  reaching  some  dead  ground 
about  sixty  or  seventy  yards  from  the  moat,  and 
from  there  he  signalled  back  to  his  comrades  that 
he  had  found  a safe  place.  Then  he  crept  on, 
but  was  instantly  shot  dead  on  venturing  out  from 
his  shelter.  After  this  experience,  the  triangular 
wooden  shields  were  abandoned,  and  on  similar 
occasions  the  steel  shields  which  I have  described 
in  a former  chapter  were  employed.  However, 
the  desired  information  had  been  obtained,  and 
the  battalion  commander  despatched  half  a com- 
pany to  the  dead  ground,  which  they  reached  at 
a run  ; then  the  other  half  of  the  company  fol- 
lowed. From  this  fairly  safe  place,  after  regain- 
ing breath,  they  made  a rush  against  the  trench, 
but  were  met  by  so  furious  a fire  from  rifles  and 
machine-guns,  that  men  dropped  like  ninepins, 
and  the  remainder  had  to  scurry  back  to  shelter. 
Simultaneously,  attacks  were  made  against  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  fort  and  the  eastern 
trench,  but  at  both  places  the  rush  was  broken  at 
its  outset  by  the  enemy’s  terrible  fire,  not  a man 
getting  even  so  far  as  the  moat.  In  the  dusk  of 
the  evening  another  rush  was  made,  but  met  the 
same  fate. 

Meanwhile  the  Japanese  batteries  had  poured  a 
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tremendous  fire  over  the  fort,  concentrating  all 
their  shell-fire  on  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
redoubt,  where  they  succeeded  in  making  a breach 
and  to  a large  extent  filled  the  moat.  Before  and 
during  the  attacks  they  sent  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  shrapnel  over  the  fort  and  the  trenches, 
but  against  the  defenders  behind  the  loop-holed 
sand-bag  walls  the  bombardment  was  of  slight 
effect,  neither  dislodging  the  Russians  nor  stop- 
ping their  fire.  At  night  two  determined  assaults 
were  again  made,  and,  though  the  first  was  beaten 
back,  the  besiegers  succeeded  at  the  second  rush 
in  over-running  the  moat,  partly  filled  with  the  earth 
from  the  breach,  and  gained  the  inside  of  the  fort. 
The  Russians  met  them  with  a hot  fire  from  the 
caponiers,  and  engaged  the  invaders  in  a ferocious 
hand-to-hand  fight.  The  Japanese  carried  with 
them  dynamite  hand  grenades,  and  the  powder- 
filled  bamboo  poles  which  I have  mentioned  in  a 
former  chapter.  They  smashed  the  caponiers, 
and  set  them  on  fire.  After  a fierce  tussle,  lasting 
for  hours,  the  Russians  were  driven  out  of  the  fort 
at  about  4.30  in  the  morning  of  the  20th.  The 
night  attacks  on  the  connecting  trenches  had 
utterly  failed,  so  the  plan  of  the  Japanese  to  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  the  garrison  was  frustrated,  and 
the  Russians  withdrew  in  safety  to  their  defence 
works  in  front  of  the  railway  line.  As  the  redoubt 
would  be  untenable  for  the  Japanese  under  the 
heavy  fire  which  could  be  poured  on  it  from 
Antzeshan,  Itzeshan,  Erhlung,  and  other  posi- 
tions, they  set  fire  to  the  fort,  which  subsequently 
remained  unoccupied  except  for  an  occasional 
visit  by  a venturesome  correspondent.  The  con- 
necting bomb-proof  trenches  were  also  destroyed  ; 
it  would  be  too  risky  to  leave  the  Russians  such 
an  excellent  means  of  communication  for  their 
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counter-attacks  against  the  Japanese  saps  towards 
Erhlung  and  Sungshuh  forts. 

The  attacks  on  the  Shuishi  lunettes  began  at 
five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  19th.  These 
lunettes  were  built  on  a low  eminence  in  the 
valley.  Four  in  number,  they  were  situated  in 
the  corners  of  a large,  irregular  quadrangle  and 
connected  by  trenches.  They  were  all  earthworks. 


open  at  the  gorge,  and  provided  with  bomb-proof 
trenches,  similar  to  those  of  the  Red  Redoubt. 
The  strongest  of  the  lunettes  was  the  north- 
western (B),  which  was  armed  with  one  field-gun, 
two  quick-firers,  and  three  machine  guns.  Of 
the  others,  the  one  which  the  Japanese  called 
“A”  had  one  quick-firing  gun  and  three  machine 
guns,  and  “ C ” one  field  gun  and  two  mortars, 
while  “ D ” was  without  guns,  being  held  only  by 
infantry.  The  garrison  of  the  four  lunettes 
numbered  about  1,000  men. 
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The  Japanese  had  brought  their  saps  to  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  two  northern  lunettes,  and 
against  these  the  attacks  were  directed,  the  first 
taking  place  in  the  afternoon  and  two  more  during 
the  night.  There  was  a small  moat  in  front  of 
the  “B”  lunette,  and  the  slopes  of  the  breast- 
works were  very  steep.  The  attacking  force,  as 
they  made  their  rush  from  their  siege  parallel  up 
to  the  moat,  were  met  with  a heavy  fire,  which 
struck  down  many.  In  the  moat  a standing  fight 
ensued,  mostly  with  hand  grenades,  which  were 
freely  used  by  both  sides ; but  the  attackers  were, 
of  course,  in  a difficult  position  for  this  kind  of 
game  and  suffered  greatly.  The  few  men  who 
reached  the  parapet  were  instantly  shot  down, 
and  the  Japanese  had  to  retire  each  time  with 
considerable  losses.  For  an  hour  before  the  first 
attack  and  later,  during  the  night  attacks,  the 
Japanese  poured  a tremendous  shrapnel  fire  into 
the  four  lunettes  and  the  connecting  trenches, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  time  kept  them  under  a 
constant  shell  fire.  From  early  morning  on  the 
20th  shrapnel  fire  commenced  again  ; the  whole 
attacking  force,  five  battalions,  was  concentrated 
on  the  strong  “ B ” lunette,  and  a last  powerful 
rush  made.  Carrying  scaling  ladders  with  them, 
they  swarmed  up  over  the  breastworks  and  into 
the  fort,  where  a short,  sharp  hand-to-hand  fight 
ensued.  The  Russians  were  overpowered,  and 
retired  through  the  trenches  leading  back  to  the 
“A”  lunette  ; but  the  Japanese  followed  on  their 
heels  and  entered  the  lunette  simultaneously  with 
the  Russians.  The  garrison  here,  demoralized 
by  the  long,  heavy  bombardment,  by  the  loss  of 
their  strongest  lunette,  and  overwhelmed  with 
confusion  and  consternation  as  friends  and  foes 
came  tumbling  pell-mell  into  their  defence  works. 
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did  not  put  up  much  of  a fight,  but  gave  up  the 
position  and  fled.  The  two  other  lunettes  also 
were  evacuated  by  the  Russians  without  serious 
resistance,  and  by  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  the 
whole  position  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese. 

Of  the  two  hills  on  the  Metre  Range  which  the 
Japanese  intended  to  attack,  the  203  Metre  Hill 
was  infinitely  the  stronger,  as  well  from  nature’s 
hand  as  from  the  defence  works  which  had  been 
built  to  enhance  its  natural  advantages.  The 
180  Metre  Hill,  which  the  Japanese  call  Namaoka- 
yama,  is  a large  flat-topped  ridge  with  rather 
steep,  bulging  sides,  which  in  many  places  form 
dead  ground.  Its  large,  level  plateau  was  sur- 
rounded by  a double  row  of  trenches,  with  no 
inner  forts  or  entrenchments  to  support  them,  but 
a battery  position  for  two  heavy  guns  and  a 
couple  of  machine-guns.  The  trenches  were  only 
partly  made  bomb-proof,  and  it  was,  on  the  whole, 
evident  that  the  Russians  did  not  attach  any  very 
great  importance  to  this  position,  which  was 
completely  dominated  by  the  neighbouring  hill, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  of  much  use  to  the 
Japanese  so  long  as  203  Metre  Hill  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  Russians. 

The  sketch  will  give  an  idea  of  how  the  positions 
looked  from  the  hill  where  we  were  seated.  The 
nearest,  Takasaki  Hill,  had  been  captured  by  the 
Japanese  about  the  middle  of  August,  the  central 
is  180  Metre  Hill,  and  the  further,  double-peaked 
hill,  is  203  Metre  Hill.  As  will  be  seen,  there  are  on 
the  north-western  (nearest)  slopes  of  180  Metre 
Hill  two  shallow  ravines  which  lead  from  the  foot 
of  the  hill  nearly  up  to  the  lower  Russian  trench 
line.  As  the  ground  round  Namaoka-yama  is 
very  hard  and  the  advance  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  way  could  be  made  under  perfect  shelter,  the 
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Japanese  did  no  sapping  against  this  position. 
The  rear  slopes  of  Takasaki-yama  formed  a better 
base  for  an  attack  than  any  siege  parallel,  and 
the  above-mentioned  ravines  formed  natural 
approaches  which  no  pioneers  could  have  made 
better. 

Here,  as  everywhere,  the  artillery  opened  the 
attack.  The  hill  was  exposed  to  furious  shelling 
for  fourteen  hours,  and  then,  from  five  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  to  a very  heavy  shrapnel  fire. 
Under  cover  of  this  the  ist  regiment,  detailed 
for  the  attack,  made  its  first  advance.  From  their 
position  on  Takasaki  Hill  a small  force,  sending 
ground  scouts  ahead,  dashed  down  the  slopes  and 


gained  the  nearest  ravine  without  any  losses. 
Other  small  forces  followed,  and  in  about  an  hour 
quite  a considerable  force,  probably  a battalion, 
was  assembled  in  the  ravine,  which  they  occupied 
from  the  foot  of  the  hill  right  up  to  some  dead 
ground  close  under  the  lower  trenches.  Another 
battalion  of  the  regiment  was  in  the  same  way 
sent  across  to  the  next  ravine.  Here  the  open 
ground  which  they  had  to  cover  was  somewhat 
further,  and  swept  by  Russian  rifle  fire,  so  the 
advance  had  to  be  made  still  more  cautiously.  To 
send  across  even  small  forces  at  a time  was  too 
great  a risk,  so  the  men  went  singly  and  doubled 
across  the  open  space  at  top  speed.  It  was 
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exciting  to  watch  this  part  of  the  advance,  as  man 
after  man  started  out  on  this  short  race  where  the 
stakes  were  life  and  death.  It  kept  us  breathless, 
spell-bound — with  something  of  the  old-time  lust 
of  blood,  which  we  thought  ages  of  civilization  had 
obliterated,  stirring  somewhere  down  in  the  deep 
abysses  of  our  souls  ; something  akin  to  the  feel- 
ings with  which  the  Romans  watched  a gladiator 
fight  in  the  arena.  As  the  men  dashed  across 
the  open  space,  bullets  flew  thick  about  their  ears, 
and  we  could  see  small  puffs  of  dust  spring  up 
where  the  bullets  struck  the  ground  all  around 
them. 

The  first  three  men  reached  their  goal  safely. 
The  fourth,  an  officer,  brandishing  his  sword — 
they  always  will  brandish  their  swords,  these 
fellows — set  out,  not  in  a straight  line  like  his 
predecessors,  but  running  zigzag-wise,  probably 
to  make  the  aim  more  difficult  to  the  Russians  ; 
but  this  proved  fatal  ; it  made  his  stay  in  the 
perilous  zone  so  many  seconds  longer.  He  was 
struck  by  a bullet,  and,  if  not  killed  on  the  spot, 
he  certainly  was  a dead  man  a few  moments  later  ; 
for  Russian  bullets  were  flying  thick  about  the 
place  where  he  fell,  until  there  could  be  no  doubt 
about  his  fate.  But  the  race,  of  course,  went  on 
unheedingly,  and  though  several  men  shared  the 
lot  of  the  officer,  the  percentage  who  lost  their 
stake  in  the  race  was  comparatively  small,  and  the 
force  assembling  in  the  ravine  rapidly  grew  in 
numbers  until  at  least  two  companies  were  drawn 
up  there. 

By  about  6.30  in  the  afternoon  the  whole  attack- 
ing force  was  across  the  danger  zone  and  safely 
drawn  up  in  the  ravines,  but  no  assault  was 
attempted  until  long  after  dark.  Down  behind 
these  bulky,  massive  hills  no  searchlight  could 
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reach,  and  under  the  circumstances  the  Japanese 
preferred  to  wait  until  darkness  made  the  Russian 
fire  less  accurate  and  less  deadly.  But  even  with 
the  assistance  of  night  the  Japanese  failed  to 
reach  their  goal.  They  climbed  over  the  first 
trench  lines  and  drove  out  the  few  Russians  here 
without  difficulty,  but  they  were  stopped  by  the 
ubiquitous  wire  entanglements  and  forced  to 
withdraw  under  a withering  fire  from  the  upper 
trenches.  Their  sappers  went  to  work  and  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  an  opening  through  the  wires  ; 
the  rest  of  the  troops  spent  the  night  in  a bitterly 
cold  north  wind,  clad  only  in  their  thin  khaki 
suits,  without  overcoats,  and  we  could  see  them 
sitting  there  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  next 
day  awaiting  orders  for  another  advance. 

But  while  the  infantry  had  thus  a quiet  day  for 
the  best  part  of  the  20th,  the  artillery  were  busier 
than  ever.  From  early  dawn  the  batteries  opened 
fire  and  showered  a rain  of  shells  over  both  the 
Russian  positions,  continuing  until  about  noon, 
when  they  commenced  firing  shrapnel.  This 
lasted  for  many  hours,  and  never,  before  or  since, 
have  I witnessed  anything  to  equal  it.  Over  the 
whole  extension  of  the  trenches  shrapnel  burst 
incessantly,  and  we  could  actually  follow  the 
irregular  trench  lines  reflected,  as  it  were,  in  a 
double  line  of  the  small  white  clouds  above  them, 
so  accurate  was  the  Japanese  firing,  and  with  such 
amazing  precision  did  their  fuses  burn. 

At  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  infantry 
began  to  move,  and  soon  reached  the  upper 
trenches  through  the  gap  in  the  wire  entangle- 
ments. The  terrible  shrapnel  fire  had  evidently 
done  its  work  well,  for  comparatively  few  men 
were  shot  down  during  the  advance  up  the  steep 
slopes.  The  trenches  were  reached  and  the 
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nearest  part  carried  in  a very  short  time  ; but  the 
Russians  still  put  up  a good  fight.  Silhouetted 
on  the  top  of  the  trenches  as  the  combatants  were, 
we  could  easily  follow  the  hard-contested  hand- 
to-hand  fight.  Through  our  glasses  we  could 
plainly  see  every  thrust  parried,  every  blow  that 
struck  home — we  could  see  how  with  bayonets  and 
swords,  stones  and  clubbed  rifles,  both  sides 
strove  furiously  for  the  mastery — until  the  garrison 
was  overpowered  and  the  hill  in  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese.  The  fight,  from  the  first  move  until 
the  finish,  had  not  lasted  more  than  half  an  hour. 
But  the  Japanese  were  not  able  to  remain  on  the 
hill.  A heavy  artillery  fire  from  Antzeshan  and 
Itzeshan  made  the  position  on  the  plateau  un- 
tenable, and  they  had  to  retire  again  to  the 
trenches  below,  and  not  until  many  weeks  later 
did  the  Japanese  pioneers  succeed  in  strengthen- 
ing the  defences  sufficiently  for  the  place  to  be  of 
any  use. 

At  203  Metre  Hill  the  fighting  was  far  more 
severe.  In  itself  the  position  is  much  stronger, 
and  the  defence  works  which  the  Russians  had 
built,  though  of  a semi-permanent  character, 
were  of  immense  strength.  Months  later,  about 
the  end  of  November  and  the  beginning  of 
December,  some  of  the  most  tenacious  and 
fiercest  fighting  during  the  siege  took  place  here, 
and  the  strength  of  the  position  was  submitted  to 
a test  which  fully  demonstrated  the  ability  of  the 
Russian  engineers  responsible  for  the  planning 
and  building  of  the  defences.  The  fighting 
which  took  place  here  from  the  19th  to  the  22nd 
of  September,  though  fierce  enough  at  times,  was 
infinitely  tamer  than  the  November-December 
encounters,  and  from  a tactical  point  of  view  of 
no  particular  interest,  so  that  I shall  content 
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myself  with  stating  that  the  attacks  on  the  hill 
were  made  by  the  15th  and  the  i6th  regiments  of 
the  2nd  reserve,  and  that  the  Japanese  succeeded 
in  carrying  part  of  the  hill,  but  were  unable  to 
push  their  attack  right  home,  and,  after  two 
days’  desperate  fighting,  were  driven  out  again 
with  considerable  losses.  The  operations  were 
stopped  at  about  six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
September  22nd,  and  no  further  attempts  were 
made  to  capture  the  position  till  a long  time 
after. 

The  Japanese  casualties  during  these  fights 
had  been  : at  the  Lungyen  redoubt  about  1,200  ; at 
the  Shuishi  lunettes  about  400  ; at  180  Metre  Hill 
about  400 ; and  at  203  Metre  Hill  about  2,000 
killed  and  wounded.  Amongst  the  killed  was 
Major-General  Yamamoto,  commander  of  the 
I St  brigade. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


WAYS  AND  MEANS 
LTHOUGH  the  September  attacks  were 


of  comparatively  minor  importance  and 


^ on  a comparatively  small  scale,  when 
seen  in  connection  with  the  August  and  the  later 
general  attacks,  there  are  certain  aspects  of  the 
fighting  to  which  interest  attaches  from  a tactical 
point  of  view. 

The  first  thing  to  strike  an  observer  was  the 
perfect  co-operation  between  the  artillery  and  the 
infantry  of  the  Japanese  army.  Not  only  did  the 
artillery,  by  its  fire,  prepare  the  way  for  the 
attacking  infantry  and  break  the  edge  of  the 
defenders’  power  of  resistance,  but  they  actually 
took  part  in  the  assault  itself.  We  saw  this  best 
at  the  attack  on  i8o  Metre  Hill.  The  force 
which  had  been  drawn  up  in  the  ravines  had,  as 
I have  related  in  the  preceding  chapter,  to  remain 
there  immovable  for  the  best  part  of  the  night  of 
the  19th  and  all  through  the  following  day,  until 
about  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  before  starting 
out  for  the  final  assault. 

The  first  sign  that  a move  was  on  foot  was  the 
unfurling  of  a large  white  flag.  Round  this  the 
soldiers  were  drawn  up,  and  when  the  word  was 
given  for  the  advance,  and  the  attacking  force 
started  climbing  the  hill,  this  big  flag  was 
carried  with  them,  following  close  on  their  heels. 
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The  shrapnel  fire,  which  at  the  outset  of  the  rush 
had  been  terrific,  never  slackened  for  a moment 
either  when  the  attackers  reached  the  upper 
trenches  or  when  they  gained  the  plateau  itself ; 
ay,  not  even  when  the  men  were  fighting  hand 
to  hand,  attackers  and  defenders  mixed  up  in  the 
wildest  melde.  The  Japanese  shrapnel  burst 
right  over  the  heads  of  their  own  men,  sweeping 
the  whole  plateau  where  supports  were  coming  up 
or  where  the  Russians  retired,  and  it  looked  to  us 
as  if  some  of  them  burst  right  in  amongst  the 
clusters  of  men  fighting  hand  to  hand.  A 
Russian  officer  who  took  part  in  this  fight  told 
me  that  this  really  was  the  case,  and  that  several 
Japanese  were  killed  by  their  own  fire.  And 
now  we  understood  what  the  object  of  the  big 
white  flag  was ; it  was  carried  as  a signal  to  the 
batteries  where  to  direct  their  fire,  so  as  to  have 
the  powerful  assistance  of  the  artillery  to  the 
very  end. 

The  Japanese  batteries  were  wonderfully  well 
served  during  these  attacks.  The  precision  of 
their  fire  and  the  excellence  of  their  material, 
especially  the  accuracy  and  uniformity  of  their 
time  fuses,  was  unsurpassable.  And  the  Japanese 
were  not  stingy  with  their  ammunition ; they 
must  have  hurled  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
shells  and  shrapnel  at  the  positions  during  these 
days ; but  I think  it  is  doubtful  if  they  derived 
the  benefit  they  had  expected  from  the  heavy 
artillery  fire.  At  Lungyen  redoubt  it  certainly 
was  of  great  service  to  them  in  opening  a breach 
in  the  ramparts  and  partly  filling  the  moat,  and 
during  the  assault  on  i8o  Metre  Hill  the  shrapnel 
fire  was  of  the  greatest  assistance  ; but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  at  the  latter  position  the 
fighting  took  place  in  and  about  trenches  of  a 
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more  primitive  description,  without  much  in  the 
way  of  bomb-proofs,  so  that  the  Russians,  par- 
ticularly during  the  latter  portions  of  the  fight, 
were  practically  unprotected  against  the  shrapnel 
bullets.  In  the  other  positions,  where  the  de- 
fenders were  sheltered  behind  loopholed  sand- 
bag walls  and  under  cover  of  bomb-proofs,  even 
the  heaviest  shell  or  shrapnel  fire  proved  quite 
unable  to  dislodge  them  or  to  make  their  fire  on 
the  attacking  party  less  deadly.  To  this  the 
many  repulsed  attacks  bore  witness.  But  the 
tremendous  effect  of  these  same  shrapnel  when 
directed  against  troops  in  the  open  was  demon- 
strated to  us  during  these  attacks,  and  it  was  the 
Russians  who  brought  home  the  lesson  most 
forcibly  to  us — and  to  the  Japanese. 

On  the  morning  of  September  20th,  at  about 
ten  o’clock,  after  the  night  attack  on  180  Metre 
Hill  had  been  repulsed,  the  Japanese  sent  a force 
of  the  15th  regiment  to  attack  the  south-western 
part  of  this  position.  The  attacking  force  were 
drawn  up  behind  the  crest  of  one  of  the  foot-hills 
of  174  Metre  Hill,  and  from  there  they  had  to 
cross  an  open  space  and  dash  down  a slope 
(altogether  a distance  of  some  300  yards)  to  a 
donga  where  they  would  be  under  perfect  cover.* 
There  was  no  need  to  send  ground  scouts  ahead 
this  time ; the  most  cursory  glance  at  the  field 
they  had  to  cross  convinced  them  that  no  cover 
was  possible  against  the  fire  from  the  opposite 
hills.  They  must  trust  to  speed  and  good  luck, 
and  hope  that  the  withering  shrapnel  fire  which 
at  this  moment  was  being  poured  over  the 
enemy’s  positions  would  make  the  defenders’  aim 
less  accurate. 

* The  lower  part  of  the  slope  and  the  donga  are  shown 
in  the  sketch,  page  157,  on  the  right-hand  side. 
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A party  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  men  started  out 
at  a run  to  try  to  reach  the  donga.  Spreading 
out  over  the  whole  field,  they  set  out  at  top 
speed  down  the  slope.  No  sooner  had  the  first 
men  started  than  shrapnel  burst  amongst  them, 
striking  down  some,  whilst  others  got  through 
unhurt  and  continued  the  deadly  race.  From 
other  parts  of  the  crest  more  men  were  starting 
out,  but  the  Russians  had  shrapnel  everywhere, 
singling  them  out  on  the  crest  and  on  the  slopes. 
Quite  a number  of  men  had  reached  to  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  donga,  converging  from  all 
sides,  when  a large-calibre  shrapnel  was  fired, 
flinging  hundreds  of  bullets  in  amongst  them, 
and  killing  every  man  in  the  little  cluster.  In 
front  of  the  group  an  officer  was  running,  closely 
followed  by  one  of  his  men.  Though  the 
shrapnel  seemed  to  burst  right  in  front  of  him, 
he  succeeded,  as  by  a miracle,  in  getting 
through  unhurt,  and  was  but  a few  paces  away 
from  the  donga,  when  another  shrapnel  burst  and 
struck  him  and  his  follower  down.  The  officer 
tottered  forwards,  reeling  like  a drunken  man, 
then  fell  lifeless,  his  arms  outstretched  over  the 
very  edge  of  the  donga — the  donga  that  would 
have  meant  life  and  safety  to  him  if  it  had  been 
only  ten  paces  nearer. 

Of  the  whole  force  not  a mother’s  son  escaped. 
Every  man  was  killed.  Although  the  sight  was 
somewhat  gruesome,  the  Russian  gun-practice 
was  so  excellent  that  it  could  not  but  warm  an 
old  artilleryman’s  heart.  The  whole  affair  did 
not  last  much  more  than  a minute ; the  men 
were  running  at  the  top  of  their  speed  and  were 
spread  out  over  a considerable  surface,  and  those 
who  know  the  difficulty  of  changing  sights  and 
time  fuses  and  aiming  guns  within  the  space  of  a 
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very  few  seconds,  especially  when  under  heavy 
fire  from  the  enemy,  will  understand  and  appreciate 
the  excellence  of  the  Russian  gunners’  practice 
and  feel  strengthened  in  their  faith  in  the  impor- 
tance of  the  artillery’s  role  in  a modern  battle. 

Another  thing  noteworthy  as  showing  a trait  in 
the  Japanese  character,  which  during  the  whole 
campaign  here  became  more  and  more  apparent, 
was  their  almost  incredible  optimism  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  strength  and  effectiveness  of  their 
own  offensive  means  as  compared  with  the  defen- 
sive means  of  the  enemy,  which  in  this  case  was 
shown  by  the  unpreparedness,  or  rather  the  incom- 
pleteness, of  their  preparations  for  the  attacks.  In 
no  place  had  they  carried  their  saps  nearer  to  the 
enemy’s  works  than  some  fifty  yards,  so  that  the 
last  rush  had  to  be  made  across  an  open  space, 
exposed  to  a terrible  fire  at  close  range.  This 
accounts  for  the  severe  losses  which  the  Russians 
everywhere  were  able  to  inflict  on  them  before 
being  driven  out. 

The  Japanese  soldier  did  not  like  this  kind  of 
underground  warfare.  It  was  too  slow  for  him, 
and  it  was  taxing  his  tenacity  and  his  fortitude  to 
a much  higher  degree  than  the  most  desperate 
attacks  out  in  the  open.  There,  in  the  midst  of 
his  comrades,  fired  by  the  joy  of  battle,  what 
mattered  it  to  him  if  he  were  killed  or  wounded, 
or  if  his  brother  or  his  best  friend  were  struck 
down  by  his  side?  His  blood  was  up,  and  his 
only  wish  and  thought  was  to  get  to  close  quarters 
with  the  enemy  in  a square  hand-to-hand  fight. 
But  in  the  sapping  operations  it  was  quite  different. 
There  was  no  excitement,  no  banzai-business  about 
that.  It  was  daily,  hard,  prosaic,  work,  digging 
his  way  through  the  hard  soil,  with  only  a couple 
of  comrades  toiling  and  sweating  alongside  of  him, 
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with  bullets  and  shells  flying  about  them,  and  with 
the  Russian  surprise  parties  continually  making 
bayonet  attacks  or  blowing  them  to  pieces  with 
hand  grenades  ; and  always,  all  the  time,  the  sight 
of  the  wounded  being  carried  away,  and  the  dead, 
sewn  up  in  rice-bags,  being  taken  to  their  last 
resting-place.  No,  they  did  not  like  it,  and  they 
did  not  understand  it,  and  the  majority  of  the 
officers  shared  their  feelings. 

“ I had  to  show  them  this,”  said  General  Nogi 
to  me  at  a luncheon  party  at  his  headquarters, 
pointing  to  an  old  Russian  pickaxe,  worn  down 
at  both  points  nearly  to  the  eye,  “in  order  to  make 
them  see  by  what  means  the  Russians  had  been 
able  to  beat  us,  and  to  make  them  understand 
that  there  was  only  one  way  of  getting  even — 
dig,  dig,  dig,  as  the  Russians  had  digged,  and,” 
he  added  smiling,  “ I think  I made  them  see  it, 
and  swallow  it  too,  though  it  seemed  a rather 
bitter  pill  for  them.” 

It  would  have  been  better  for  the  Japanese 
now,  and  still  more  so  later,  if  they  had  fully 
realized  this  lesson  and  carried  their  saps  right 
up  to  and  into  the  positions  they  desired  to  take. 
But  here,  again,  they  were  too  sanguine  and  in 
too  great  a hurry.  Of  course,  the  nearer  the 
saps  were  carried  up  to  the  enemy’s  positions,  the 
more  difficult  the  work  became  and  the  greater 
the  losses.  The  men  got  Irritated.  They  wished 
to  push  on  and  have  done  with  it.  The  forts 
seemed  so  near,  only  an  easy  stone’s  throw  away ; 
why  not  cover  this  small  intervening  space  at  a 
run  and  storm  the  positions,  as  they  had  done 
time  and  again ; lose  the  men  they  must  lose  in 
an  honest  assault,  where  each  could  make  a fight 
for  it,  and  where  even  death  would  be  glorious  ; 
instead  of  dribbling  the  men  out,  day  after  day. 
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night  after  night,  killed  like  rats  in  a hole  and 
degraded  by  coolie  work  instead  of  their  heart’s 
desire  — good  honest  fighting?  Most  of  the 
officers  felt  the  same,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
assaults  were  made  prematurely,  and  that  their 
losses  became  much  larger  than  they  need  have 
been.  Though  a serious  matter,  the  result  of 
facing  these  minor  defence  works  in  this  manner 
did  not  prove  so  fatal  as  it  became  later  on, 
against  stronger  positions,  where  this  little  “ open- 
space  ” concession  to  the  national  spirit  not  only 
lost  them  many  thousands  of  men,  but  also  com- 
pletely frustrated  their  attempts  to  capture  the 
forts. 

The  September  attacks  were  also  remarkable 
because  it  was  here  that,  for  the  first  time,  dyna- 
mite hand  grenades  were  used  on  an  extensive 
scale  by  both  sides,  and  it  has  been  interesting  to 
note  how  this  weapon,  as  the  siege  progressed, 
gained  steadily  increasing  importance  until  it 
became  the  main  weapon  of  both  armies  in  all 
fighting  at  close  quarters. 

The  Russian  hand  grenades  consisted  of  old, 
round  cannon  balls,  or  old  mountain-gun  shells, 
often  also,  later,  of  the  brass  cylinders  of  quick- 
firing-gun  cartridges,  filled  with  dynamite  and 
provided  with  an  ordinary  Bickford  fuse  with  a 
burning  time  of  fifteen  seconds.  The  Japanese 
had  the  dynamite  encased  in  ordinary  tin  canisters 
holding  about  a pound ; they  were  much  less 
destructive  than  the  Russian  bombs.  During  the 
attacks  on  the  fortifications  in  Shuishi  village  the 
Japanese  carried  these  bombs  with  them,  with 
the  intention  of  using  them  to  destroy  the 
caponiers  and  other  inner  defence  works  in  the 
forts.  They  were  on  the  following  day  met  by 
the  Russians  with  the  same  missiles,  and  the 
terrible  effect  of  these  hand  grenades  against 
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living  men  soon  opened  their  eyes  to  the  value  of 
this  new  weapon  as  a means  of  offence.  It  was, 
to  them,  just  like  carrying  artillery  right  into  the 
enemy’s  positions  for  use  in  hand-to-hand  en- 
counters where  their  shell  and  shrapnel  could  be 
of  no  assistance.  From  this  time,  both  sides 
used  these  grenades  freely,  though  I think  that, 
on  the  whole,  they  were  of  greater 
service  to  the  Russians  than  to 
the  Japanese,  as  my  tale  of 
later  events  will  bear  out.  In 
these  early  fights  the  fuses  fre- 
quently burnt  too  long,  and  it 
often  happened  that  a Russian 
bomb  thrown  in  amongst  the 
Japanese  was  picked  up  and 
hurled  back  again  amongst  the 
defenders.  This  defect  was 
remedied  later. 

At  first  the  fuses  were  lighted 
by  a match  or  by  an  ordinary 
rope  fuse ; later,  especially  on 
the  Russian  side,  the  fuse  was 
ignited  by  an  improvised  friction- 
tube  arrangement.  To  the  end 
of  the  Bickford  fuse  was  attached 
a rifle  cartridge,  filled  with  pow- 
der, into  which  was  inserted  a 
quill  containing  the  priming  and  a thin  wire  ; this 
caused  the  ignition  by  friction  when  drawn  out. 

As  the  hand  grenades  proved  so  efficacious  it 
was  natural  that  both  parties  should  wish  to 
extend  their  sphere  of  action  to  longer  ranges, 
and  consequently  the  Russians  first,  and  the 
Japanese  shortly  afterwards,  constructed  wooden 
mortars,  from  which  the  bombs  could  be  thrown 
distances  up  to  a couple  of  hundred  yards.  The 
Japanese  mortars  were  constructed  of  two  half- 
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cylindrical  pieces  of  wood  of  about  i|-  ins.  thick- 
ness, held  together  by  strong  bamboo  hoops,  so 
as  to  form  a barrel  about  2 ft.  2 ins.  long,  with 
an  inner  diameter  of  about  5 ins.  The  barrel  was 
fixed  to  a wooden  bedplate,  at  a constant  angle  of 
45  degrees,  and  the  different  ranges  between  50 
and  200  yards  were  obtained  by  changing  the 
weight  of  the  powder  charges  by  which  they  were 
fired. 

The  Japanese  made  acquaintance  with  two 
other  kinds  of  arms,  which,  however,  only  played 
a very  subordinate  role  during  the  fights  about 
Port  Arthur,  in  these  same  days.  After  the 
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Shuishi  lunettes  had  been  captured,  six  mines 
were  discovered  and  unearthed  in  front  of  the 
“ B ” and  “A”  lunettes,  and  both  here  and  at  the 
Red  Redoubt  several  fish  torpedoes  and  two 
torpedo  tubes  were  found.  The  mines  here  were 
all  contact  mines,  and  none  of  them  were  exploded 
during  the  repeated  attacks  on  the  lunettes. 
Later  on,  during  the  attacks  on  the  permanent 
forts,  other  mines,  contact  as  well  as  electric, 
were  found,  the  majority  of  them  being  dis- 
covered and  made  harmless  before  they  exploded  ; 
a few,  however,  burst,  but  the  effect  was  slight, 
the  greatest  number  killed  by  any  one  mine  being 
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four- — four  men  in  front  of  Erhlung  fort.  After  the 
experiences  at  Port  Arthur  it  is  not  likely  that 
mines  will  ever  come  to  play  a prominent  part  in 
fortress  defence,  and  the  Chefoo  reports  of  whole 
battalions  being  blown  up  at  a time  by  mines, 
which  even  the  Japanese  Minister  to  Great  Britain 
took  an  opportunity  of  ridiculing,  become  to  us 
even  more  absurd  than  the  ordinary  nonsensical 
drivel  on  which  the  inventive  gentlemen  at  this 
little  Chinese  seaside  resort  fed  the  world  for 
many  months,  making  of  the  grand,  austere 
drama  of  Port  Arthur  a silly,  inane  burlesque. 

That  fish-torpedoes  should  be  used  on  land  is  a 
thing  which  probably  few  people  would  dream  of ; 
but  the  Russians  have  evidently  thought  other- 
wise ; for  at  the  said  defence  works  no  less  than 
eight  torpedoes  were  found.  To  my  knowledge, 
however,  they  were  never  fired,  although  the 
Japanese  assert  that  the  head  of  a fish-torpedo 
was  fired  at  them  from  a mortar  during  one  of  the 
attacks  on  Erhlung  fort. 

To  conclude  this  chapter  I shall  finally  point 
out  the  grim  determination  with  which  the  Russian 
soldiers  stood  to  their  posts,  awaiting  the  bayonet 
charges  of  overwhelming  forces,  and  in  most 
places  fighting  to  the  bitter  end.  It  seems  that 
up  to  this  time  the  smaller  but  more  agile  Japan- 
ese was  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  his 
bulkier,  stronger  antagonist.  I have  been  told 
that  he  used  to  duck  down  and  thrust  his  bayonet 
from  below,  under  the  guard  of  the  Russian, 
stabbing  him  in  the  abdomen.  Later  on,  it 
seems,  the  Russians  learnt  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  this  stratagem,  and  in  most  hand-to-hand 
encounters,  where  the  disparity  in  numbers  has 
not  been  too  great,  they  proved  to  be  more  than  a 
match  for  their  enemies. 
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HE  September  attacks  had  thus  been  but 


partially  successful.  The  Japanese,  in 


A capturing  the  fortifications  in  Shuishi 
valley,  had  carried  out  one  part  of  their  plans  ; 
the  way  was  now  open  for  bringing  saps  forward 
against  Erhlung  and  Sungshuh  forts,  and  they 
had  put  an  end  to  the  very  harassing  enfilading 
fire  from  the  Red  Redoubt  against  their  advanced 
positions  in  the  valley.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
had  failed  in  the  attacks  on  the  Metre  hills. 
They  had  taken  io8  Metre  Hill,  it  it  true;  but, 
dominated  by  the  guns  of  the  stronger  neigh- 
bouring position,  it  was  not  of  the  slightest  value 
to  them  for  the  present. 

As  I have  remarked,  the  operations  in  this 
direction  had  partly  had  the  object  of  ascertaining 
if  the  route  along  the  Siuchiatun  valley  or  the 
western  plateau  would  prove  to  be  easier  lines  of 
advance  and  the  Metre  range  positions  more 
favourable  points  of  attack  than  the  eastern  fort- 
ridge  ; in  other  words,  the  attacks  had  been  in  the 
nature  of  a strong  reconnaisance  in  force.  But 
the  strong  resistance,  the  meagre  results,  and  the 
heavy  losses  had  convinced  the  Japanese  that  any 
advance  here  would  be  most  difficult.  As  General 
Nogi  did  not,  at  this  time,  attach  so  much  import- 
ance to  the  possession  of  203  Metre  Hill  as  he 
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later,  for  other  reasons,  came  to  do,  though  the 
sapping  works  against  this  position  continued,  he 
gave  up  for  the  nonce  the  idea  of  any  advance  in 
this  direction,  and  reverted  to  his  original  plan  of 
making  the  eastern  section  his  principal  point  of 
attack. 

Two  considerations  contributed  to  strengthen 
his  resolution. 

Just  at  this  time  the  first  six  of  the  large  28  cm. 
(ii'3  in.)  howitzers  arrived,  and  he  knew  that 
twelve  more  were  on  the  way.  Never  before  had 
guns  of  such  size  or  anything  approaching  it  been 
used  in  siege  operations  against  land  forts,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  most  unlikely  that  the  engineers 
who  had  constructed  the  fortifications  of  Port 
Arthur  would  have  taken  into  consideration  the 
possibility  of  attack  by  such  fearful  machines  of 
destruction.  Their  calculation  of  the  strength 
necessary  for  the  bomb-proofs,  caponiers,  breast- 
works, &c.,  would  have  been  based  on  too  low 
estimates,  and  the  forts,  accordingly,  would  not 
be  of  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  a heavy 
bombardment  by  his  new  monster  guns.  These 
howitzers  were  very  powerful,  and  could  throw 
shells  weighing  nearly  500  lbs.  up  to  9,000  yards. 
The  shells  were  filled  with  66  lbs.  of  melinite,  and 
the  effect  of  these  huge  masses  of  steel  and  the 
explosion  of  these  large  violent  charges  would,  he 
felt  sure,  be  most  disastrous  to  the  inner  defences 
and  to  the  garrison  of  the  forts,  coming,  as  they 
would  do,  thundering  down  from  the  sky  right  into 
the  interior  of  the  forts.  He  would  pour  them  in 
in  such  quantities  and  so  incessantly  that,  when 
the  right  moment  arrived  and  the  saps  had  been 
carried  up  to  the  foot  of  the  forts,  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  for  the  infantry  to  make  the  last  rush 
and  drive  the  demoralized  defenders  out  of  the 
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ruins  of  what  had  once  been  strong,  formidable 
fortifications.  Once  the  eastern  fort-ridge  had 
been  taken,  he  felt  pretty  sure  that  Port  Arthur 
would  surrender — ^not  that  the  two  other  sections 
which  help  to  make  up  the  fortress  as  a whole 
would  not  be  able  to  hold  out  for  a long  time 
unsupported  by  the  eastern  forts,  but  because 
during  these  last  attacks  two  observations  he 
had  made  seemed  to  point  to  the  end  being  not 
far  off. 

At  the  storming  of  i8o  Metre  Hill  an  officer 
and  two  men  had  been  taken  prisoners.  The 
officer  was  elderly,  between  fifty  and  sixty,  a fine- 
looking  old  soldier,  with  a long  white  full  beard, 
just  the  type  of  “the  little  father  ” of  his  company, 
still  often  found  in  Russia.  During  the  slaughter 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  this  officer,  who  was  wounded 
in  the  arm,  and  the  two  men  who  looked  after  him, 
had  been  spared,  probably  on  account  of  his  age 
and  his  venerable  looks.  He  told  the  officer  of 
General  Nogi’s  staff  who  received  him  on  his 
arrival  at  the  ist  Division’s  headquarters  that  he 
was  a captain  in  the  commissariat  service ; but 
that  during  the  last  day’s  fight  he  had  been 
commanding,  as  sole  officer,  no  less  than  five 
companies  of  infantry  on  i8o  Metre  Hill. 

In  the  Shuishi  lunettes,  before  they  were  evacu- 
ated, the  Russians  had  had  time  to  destroy  ail 
their  guns,  but  many  other  things,  including 
clothing  and  personal  belongings,  had  to  be  left 
behind,  and  from  their  regimental  badges  the 
Japanese  saw  that  the  garrison  of  the  lunettes 
had  been  made  up  of  soldiers  and  sailors  of  no 
less  than  seventeen  dilfferent  regiments  and  ships’ 
crews.  Both  these  facts  seemed  to  point 
decidedly  to  a scarcity  of  officers  and  men  in  the 
enemy’s  camp,  and  it  was  therefore  not  prepos- 
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terous  to  conjecture  that,  with  the  further  losses 
entailed  by  the  defence  of  the  eastern  fort-ridge, 
and  with  a most  essential  part  of  the  fortress  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemies,  the  Russians  would 
give  up  the  hopeless  fight  and  surrender.  Any- 
how, that  was  how  the  ever-optimistic  Japanese 
looked  at  it.  Under  the  devastating  fire  of  their 
new  big  guns  the  decimated  garrison  would  be 
powerless  to  withstand  a determined  assault  by 
General  Nogi’s  entire  force.  The  end  was  draw- 
ing near  ; Port  Arthur  was  doomed. 

To  carry  out  their  new  plans  two  things,  then, 
were  necessary : to  bring  the  big  howitzers,  which 
began  to  arrive  about  the  middle  of  September,  into 
position,  and  to  carry  their  saps  up  so  near  to  the 
eastern  forts  that  an  assault  could  be  made  on  them 
from  the  last  parallels.  The  ii-in,  howitzers  are 
constructed  after  a Spezzia  model.  They  consist  of 
three  main  parts,  the  barrel,  the  carriage,  and  the 
slide,  weighing  respectively  ten,  six,  and  seven 
tons.  The  slide  is  mounted  on  a centre  pivot  set 
in  heavy  concrete.  The  weight  of  the  shell  is 
475  lbs.,  with  a bursting  charge  of  66  lbs.  melinite  ; 
there  are  seven  different  weights  of  driving 
charges  used,  according  to  the  range  desired,  the 
biggest  being  44  lbs.  It  may  well  be  imagined 
that  the  transport  of  these  guns  to  their  proper 
positions  was  no  easy  matter.  Too  heavy  to  be 
carried  over  the  light  railway,  they  had  to  be 
hauled  on  rollers  over  the  poorly  made  roads. 
Then  there  was  the  construction  of  the  concrete 
bedplates  and  the  heavy  work  of  mounting  the 
guns  and  fitting  them  with  their  gear.  A new 
platform  had  to  be  constructed  along  the  railway 
line,  and  strong  sheerlegs  had  to  be  erected  for 
unloading  from  the  trucks.  All  the  heavy  ammu- 
nition must  be  transported  to  the  different  battery 
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positions  ; bomb-proofs  for  the  squads  had  to  be 
built,  and  so  on.  Altogether  it  was  a long  and 
difficult  task,  and  It  was  only  at  the  beginning  of 
October  that  the  first  of  these  howitzers  was 
mounted,  and  not  until  early  in  November  that 
the  last  two  were  In  position  and  ready  for  work. 

It  was  very  fortunate  for  the  Japanese  that  the 
Russians  had  no  balloon  in  Port  Arthur.  If  they 
had  been  able  to  discover  and  locate  the  big 
howitzers  during  their  transport  or  whilst  being 
mounted,  the  big  fortress  guns  would  have  made 
It  impossible  for  the  Japanese  to  bring  them  into 
position.  We  can  only  wonder  that  a fortress  of 
such  importance,  and  so  well  equipped  in  most 
other  respects,  should  have  been  lacking  in  so 
essential  a part  of  modern  defences.  It  seems 
inexplicable  also  that,  when  the  big  howitzers 
began  to  open  up,  the  Russians  did  not  try  to  im- 
provise a balloon,  so  that  they  could  observe  the 
effect  of  their  own  fire  against  them.  It  should 
not  have  been  a very  difficult  matter,  and  it  might 
have  changed  the  history  of  the  whole  siege,  and 
perhaps  of  the  whole  war,  if  the  big  howitzers 
could  have  been  put  out  of  action,  as  a balloon 
probably  would  have  enabled  the  Russians  to  do  ; 
for  it  was  by  means  of  these  howitzers  that  later 
on  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Port  Arthur 
was  destroyed. 

As  I have  mentioned  previously,  sapping 
operations  had  already  been  commenced  against 
203  Metre  Hill  and  North  Kikuan  fort  about  the 
middle  of  August.  After  the  capture  of  the 
fortifications  in  Shuishi  valley,  saps  were  opened 
against  Erhlung  and  Sungshuh  forts,  and,  as 
General  Nogi’s  new  plans  consisted  in  taking  the 
whole  northern  front  of  the  eastern  fort-ridge, 
sapping  was  commenced  towards  three  fortified 
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hills  here,  called  by  the  Japanese  Hachimaki-yama, 
“ P ” fort  and  Kobu  fort,  as  well  as  towards  the 
lofty  and  powerful  East  Kikuan  fort,  which  com- 
pletely dominated  the  other  forts  on  the  ridge, 
and  therefore  had  to  be  taken  simultaneously 
with  them.  This  fort  on  the  east  side,  and  Sung- 
shuh  fort  on  the  west  side,  then  became  the 
boundaries  of  the  Japanese  field  of  sapping 
operations  during  the  two  following  months, 
October  and  November.  Later  on,  about  the 
end  of  October  saps  were  opened  against  the 
Chinese  wall  from  the  captured  Panlung  and 
“ P ” forts.  Though  the  soil  in  parts,  especially 
to  the  east,  was  alluvial,  the  pioneers  had  mostly 
to  cut  through  shale  rock,  and  in  places  through 
very  hard  limestone. 

The  Japanese  had  set  themselves  to  do  a 
gigantic  task.  More  than  thirteen  miles  of  these 
passages  were  dug  out,  and  during  the  following 
five  or  six  weeks  we  saw  the  whole  country  in 
front  of  the  eastern  fort-ridge  covered  with  a 
complete  network  of  zigzag  trenches.  It  was 
slow  and  dangerous  work.  Only  one  or  two  men 
could  toll  at  the  head  of  the  saps,  digging 
sufficiently  deep  to  secure  protection  from  the 
enemy’s  bullets.  Other  larger  parties  followed, 
widening  and  deepening  the  sap,  and  shovelling 
the  evacuated  earth  into  bags  with  which  to  build 
up  the  breastworks.  Over  1,200,000  bags  were 
utilized  for  this  purpose,  exclusive  of  the  large 
number  of  empty  rice-bags  which  in  most  places 
were  called  into  service.  As  the  price  per  bag 
was  about  Zd.,  the  sum  spent  by  the  Japanese  in 
sandbags  alone  must  have  amounted  to  nearly 
;^40,ooo  sterling.  This  will  perhaps  give  a better 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  scheme  than  the 
most  detailed  descriptions. 
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Under  any  circumstances  it  was  a tremendous 
undertaking  ; but  with  the  Russians — ever  alert, 
ever  obstructive,  ever  full  of  initiative  and  pluck — 
as  antagonists,  the  work  became  a truly  herculean 
task,  and  it  is  to  my  mind  as  much  to  the  credit 
of  the  brave  Japanese  army  here  that  it  carried  out 
the  hard,  dangerous,  and  laborious  task  in  so 
comparatively  short  a time,  in  face  of  so  great 
obstructions,  as  the  most  brilliant  assault  ever 
delivered  by  the  armies  in  the  north. 

The  official  reports  published  in  Tokyo  do  not, 
as  a rule,  contain  more  than  the  bare  facts  (and 
very  often  not  even  the  bare  facts)  about  what 
took  place  here ; this  or  that  position  had  been 
attacked  and  taken,  so  many  big  shells  were  fired 
against  this  or  that  ship,  &c.,  but  by  people  who 
know  how  to  read  between  the  lines  quite  a 
pathetic  story  may  be  read  into  the  dry-as-dust 
official  documents.  Read,  for  instance,  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  (as  translated  in  The  Japanese 
Times)  : — 

October  19th : “ The  trenches  directed  to 
Erhlungshan  and  the  north  fort  of  Tungkikuan- 
shan  (North  Kikuan  Fort)  having  advanced  quite 
close  to  the  enemy’s  position,  are  now  subject  to 
assiduous  obstruction  from  the  enemy  day  and 
night.” 

October  21st:  “The  enemy’s  obstruction 
gradually  increases,  but  our  work  is  steadily  pro- 
gressing.” 

October  22nd : “ Our  work  in  the  trenches 
directed  to  Erhlungshan  and  Tungkikuanshan 
continues  to  receive  the  enemy’s  obstruction.” 

October  23rd:  “Our  troops  are  suffering  very 
much  from  the  enemy’s  obstructions,  and  their 
work  is  consequently  making  little  progress.” 

For  us,  who  have  seen  and  know  what  these 
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“ assiduous  obstructions  ” mean,  out  of  the  dry, 
spare  words  rise  pictures  and  scenes — of  small 
Russian  surprise  parties  stealing  up  by  night,  a 
rifle  with  bayonet  fixed  in  the  one  hand,  and  a 
couple  of  hand  grenades  tucked  away  under  the 
other  arm,  carefully,  silently  picking  their  way  as 
it  had  been  planned  by  daylight,  down  to  where 
the  regular  thud  of  pick-axes  in  the  hard  ground 
is  heard.  The  Japanese  sentries  catch  a glimpse 
of  fleeting  shadows,  and  then  a shot  rings  out. 
The  men  throw  away  their  tools  and  grasp  their 
rifles,  a machine  gun  joins  in,  and  in  a few 
seconds  a full  orchestra  is  going.  Then  comes  a 
tremendous  crash  ; a big  flame  leaps  up  through 
the  night ; another  detonation  follows,  and  yet 
another,  then  perfect  silence  and  the  darkness 
doubly  dark.  In  the  sap  lie  half  a dozen  corpses, 
fearfully  torn  and  mangled,  and  a mixture  of 
blood  and  bits  of  flesh  that  a minute  before  was  a 
young,  strong,  living  man,  and  which  now  has  to 
be  shovelled  into  a bag  to  be  carried  away. 

On  other  occasions  larger  forces  were  sent  out, 
and  the  object  was  more  than  to  kill  a few  of  the 
enemy’s  soldiers  and  destroy  a small  part  of  the 
work  nearest  to  the  sap-head.  These  were  proper 
sorties  of  some  fifty  or  a hundred  men,  and 
their  task  was  to  drive  the  men  working  in 
the  approaches  back  behind  the  walls  of  the 
nearest  parallel.  That  accomplished,  some  of 
the  Russians  engaged  the  troops  here,  while  the 
rest  blew  up  and  demolished  the  saps,  the  work, 
perhaps,  of  days  of  hard  toiling.  On  these  occa- 
sions the  most  reckless  bravery  was  shown  by 
the  Russians,  and  the  Japanese  met  them  in  the 
same  spirit.  From  the  way  even  the  unemotional, 
taciturn  Japanese  officers  and  men  speak  of  these 
encounters  in  the  dark  one  feels  that  to  find  any- 
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thing  equal  to  them  in  fierceness  and  savagery 
we  must  go  back  to  the  days  of  an  Attila. 

In  the  daytime  the  enemy’s  “assiduous  ob- 
struction ” took  other  forms — shell,  shrapnel,  and 
rifle-bullets,  and  later  on,  when  the  saps  had  been 
carried  close  up  to  the  forts,  dynamite  bombs 
from  the  small  mortars.  The  breastworks  were 
in  many  places  and  many  times  broken  down  by 
the  shells,  the  sandbags  were  torn  to  tatters  and 
the  earth  ran  out,  leaving  an  open  gap,  to  pass 
which  the  Russian  sharpshooters  then  made  a 
difficult  task.  When  the  Russians,  as  often 
happened,  especially  before  their  ammunition 
began  to  run  short,  fired  big  shells  into  the 
approaches,  they  not  only  demolished  the  breast- 
works but  the  saps  as  well,  killing  a large  number 
of  men.  The  Russians  placed  some  of  their  best 
marksmen  in  the  attacked  forts,  and  weeks  of 
steady  practice  made  their  firing  so  accurate  that 
it  was  very  dangerous  to  peep  through  the  small 
loopholes  in  the  sandbag  walls  of  the  parallels  or 
the  approaches.  Many  a man  took  his  last  look 
into  the  world  through  one  of  these  small  peep- 
holes. 

In  this  way  sapping  parties  were  never  left  in 
peace  by  day  or  night,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that 
of  the  total  number  of  pioneers  working  in  front 
of  Port  Arthur,  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  were 
placed  hors  de  combat.  But  though  the  Russians 
greatly  obstructed  and  retarded  the  proceedings, 
the  Japanese  worked  their  way  steadily  forward, 
and  every  day  brought  them  a little  nearer  to  the 
forts  they  intended  to  attack. 

While  the  sapping  operations  thus  went  on,  the 
first  of  the  “ big  babies  ” had  been  mounted,  and 
on  October  2nd,  after  a couple  of  days’  practice 
for  the  squads  with  blank  cartridges,  the  first 
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shot  was  fired,  being  directed  against  the  Russian 
battleship  Peresviet,  lying  in  the  west  harbour. 
The  fifth  shot  was  successful.  The  fire  was  next 
turned  against  the  forts  on  the  eastern  ridge. 
The  range  here  was  also  speedily  found,  and  the 
effect  seemed  most  satisfactory.  The  huge  shells 
came  sailing  in  a large  curve,  so  slowly  that  we 
could  easily  follow  their  flight  if  we  stood  behind 
the  guns  ; on  striking,  they  threw  up  an  immense 
cloud  of  dust  and  smoke,  and  it  appeared  as  if  it 
would  not  be  a very  difficult  task  to  smash  up  the 
forts  altogether  with  these  powerful  shells.  The 
Japanese  were  very  pleased,  as  well  they  might 
be.  Their  practice  had  been  excellent,  and,  from 
all  they  could  observe,  their  calculations  seemed 
to  prove  correct. 

During  the  following  days,  when  several  more 
of  the  ii-in.  howitzers  were  mounted,  the  bom- 
bardment with  these  big  guns  increased,  as  each 
of  them  had  to  find  the  exact  range  for  the  dif- 
ferent positions  of  the  enemy.  Several  of  the  war- 
ships were  hit  and  damaged,  and  after  a few  days 
the  Russian  fleet  took  refuge  under  Paijushan 
hill,  where  they  were  out  of  sight  from  any  part  of 
the  Japanese  lines.  The  bombardment  evidently 
told  on  the  forts  also.  Their  walls  crumbled  under 
the  reiterated  heavy  blows,  and,  with  tons  of  earth 
thrown  up  for  every  shell  that  struck,  it  seemed 
as  if  it  could  only  be  a question  of  time  when  the 
strong  forts  would  be  reduced  to  huge,  shapeless 
mud-heaps,  where  nothing  could  live  and  where  no 
serious  resistance  could  possibly  be  offered  when 
the  psychological  moment  arrived  for  an  infantry 
advance. 

The  largest  and  strongest  of  the  forts  on  the 
eastern  ridge  was  Erhlung,  the  “ Double  Dragon.” 
It  was  a newly  completed  structure,  of  nearly 
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double  the  size  of  any  in  this  section.  With  very 
tall,  massive  walls,  built  of  earth  of  a reddish  hue, 
it  stood  out  clearly  against  the  green  surrounding 
country,  looking  overwhelmingly  powerful.  In 
front  and  on  each  side  of  it  were  several  smaller 
advanced  defence  works  which  had  to  be  taken 
before  the  saps  could  be  carried  right  up  to  the 
fort.  Some  of  these  were  built  to  defend  the 
water  reservoir  of  the  city,  situated  close  to  the 
railway  bank  ; others  were  more  to  the  west,  in 
front  of  Sungshuh  fort,  and  finally  there  was  the 
fortified  hill  to  the  east  of  Erhlung,  which  the 
Japanese  call  Hachimaki-yama,  and  which  is 
separated  from  the  Erhlung  hill  by  a deep,  narrow 
gorge. 

By  about  October  loth  the  Japanese  had 
carried  their  saps  close  up  to  the  railway  embank- 
ment, and  during  the  following  week  a series  of 
assaults  were  made  on  these  earthworks,  which 
in  most  cases  were  taken  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  If  ever  Napoleon’s  famous  remark, 
“ Dans  la  guerre  comme  dans  I' amour  on  vient 
toujours  au  corps,”  has  proved  true,  it  has 
certainly  been  during  this  siege. 

The  different  smaller  attacks  and  counter- 
attacks, though  often  fought  with  great  fierceness 
and  bravery  on  both  sides,  are  of  no  particular 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  siege  or  from  a 
military  standpoint,  so  I shall  confine  myself  to 
giving  the  following  bare  facts. 

From  October  9th  the  bombardment,  especially 
the  shelling  from  the  big  howitzers,  became  more 
and  more  heavy.  The  fire  was  directed  against 
the  forts  and  positions  along  the  whole  eastern 
fort-ridge,  particularly  against  Erhlung  and  North 
Kikuan  forts. 

On  October  10th  some  small  trenches  in  front 
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of  Erhlung  were  taken.  In  the  night  the  Russians 
made  a counter-attack,  which  was  repulsed ; 
Japanese  casualties  about  fifty.  On  the  nth 
three  companies  of  a battalion  of  the  ist  Division 
attacked  and  captured  a small  entrenchment  at 
the  railway  culvert  in  front  of  Erhlung.  Rein- 
forced by  a detachment  of  the  9th  Division,  they 
pushed  on  a little  further  to  the  west,  where 
another  entrenchment  had  been  constructed  to 
defend  the  larger  railway  bridge  here.  This 
attack  was  repulsed  with  a loss  of  about  sixty 
men.  Before  dawn  the  next  morning  (October 
1 2th)  the  Japanese  succeeded  in  bringing  up, 
unseen  by  the  Russians,  a considerable  force  of 
the  19th  regiment  to  some  dead  ground  in  front 
of  the  work.  They  lay  hidden  here  for  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  next  day,  and  when,  at  about 
4.30  p.m.,  they  made  a rush  for  the  trenches,  the 
defenders,  who  had  no  idea  that  any  considerable 
force  was  drawn  up  so  close  to  their  position, 
were  completely  surprised,  and  fled  in  disorder  at 
the  sudden  onslaught,  leaving  their  overcoats  on 
the  ground  and  their  rifles  piled  ; Japanese  casual- 
ties thirty-eight.  A counter-attack  in  the  night  was 
repulsed  after  some  heavy  close-range  fighting. 

On  the  1 6th  the  fortified  Hachimaki  hill  was 
captured.  The  attack  was  made  in  the  orthodox 
way ; first,  several  hours  of  tremendous  shelling, 
in  which  the  big  howitzers  took  a prominent  part ; 
then  an  hour’s  very  heavy  shrapnel  fire ; next  a 
rush  up  from  the  last  parallel  and  from  the  donga 
to  the  west  of  the  hill,  followed  by  a short,  sharp 
hand-to-hand  encounter,  during  which  the  Rus- 
sians were  driven  slowly  back  through  traversed 
trenches  towards  the  Chinese  wall.  The  Russians 
now  began  a galling  fire  from  rifles  and  machine- 
guns  which  stopped  any  further  advance  on  the 
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part  of  the  Japanese  in  this  direction.  In  the 
night  came  a counter-attack,  which  was  repulsed. 
The  Japanese  casualties  were  about  150.  The 
hill  was  not  very  strongly  fortified,  and  did  not 
form  any  very  important  part  of  the  Russian 
defences,  but  it  was  of  some  value  to  the  Japanese, 
because  it  was  situated  next  to  the  two  Panlung 
forts  which  they  had  captured  in  August,  thereby 
making  the  gap  in  the  foremost  Russian  lines 
bigger.  However,  as  I have  already  pointed  out 
in  a former  chapter,  the  Russian  counter-move  of 
strengthening  the  defences  of  the  Chinese  wall 
considerably  lessened  the  value  of  any  of  these 
positions  to  the  Japanese. 

After  the  capture  of  these  outworks,  the  saps 
could  be  carried  right  up  to  the  foot  of  the  glacis 
of  the  forts,  and  though  the  difficulties  increased 
and  the  Russian  counter-attacks  waxed  ever  fiercer, 
the  approaching  trenches  steadily  wound  their  way 
closer  and  closer  to  the  enemy’s  stronghold.  A 
few  days  more,  and  the  Japanese  would  be  in 
position  to  attack  the  last  of  the  outworks  in  front 
of  the  forts,  the  infantry  trenches  at  the  foot  of 
the  glacis  of  Erhlung  and  Sungshuh  forts. 

On  October  25th  we  were  summoned  to  General 
Nogi’s  headquarters,  and  passing  on  our  way 
there  the  stationary  hospital  of  the  9th  Division, 
we  knew  at  once  what  was  to  happen.  The  tents 
and  Chinese  houses  constituting  the  hospital  were 
completely  empty,  all  the  inmates  having  been 
sent  down  to  Dalny.  A thorough  cleaning  had 
been  effected,  and  the  courtyard  strewn  with 
lime.  The  all-pervading  smell  of  carbolic  acid 
told  us  clearly  enough  that  the  medical  staff  had 
prepared  everything  for  a big  fray. 

On  reaching  headquarters.  Major  Yamaoka, 
who  met  us,  explained  that  a general  attack  would 
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shortly  be  made  on  the  eastern  fort-ridge.  On 
the  26th  the  glacis  trenches  in  front  of  Erhlung 
and  Sungshuh  forts  would  be  taken.  When  that 
had  been  done,  the  saps  would  have  been  every- 
where brought  near  enough  for  a general  assault 
to  be  made.  The  forts  would  be  exposed  to  a 
heavy  bombardment,  lasting  for  several  days, 
during  which  the  big  howitzers  would  play  the 
most  prominent  part.  When  the  interior  of  the  forts 
had  been  in  this  way  completely  destroyed,  deter- 
mined attacks  would  be  made  by  all  the  Japanese 
forces,  not  stopping  or  giving  the  enemy  a chance 
of  rest  or  recuperation  until  the  goal  was  reached 
and  the  forts  captured.  The  attacks  would  be 
directed  against  all  the  Enceinte  forts  from  Sung- 
shuh to  East  Kikuan.  The  capture  of  Sungshuh 
fort  would  be  left  to  the  right  division,  and  the 
central  division  were  to  attack  Erhlung  and  “ P ” 
forts,  leaving  to  the  left  division  the  task  of  captur- 
ing North  Kikuan,  Kobu  and  East  Kikuan  forts. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  the  bombardment 
commenced.  It  was  not  very  heavy  at  first,  but 
increased  considerably  from  about  eleven  o’clock. 
The  Russians  took  up  the  challenge  and  engaged 
the  Japanese  batteries,  chiefly  trying  to  locate  the 
big  howitzers,  sixteen  of  which  were  nowin  position. 
The  heavy  white  smoke  which  rose  sky-high  at 
every  shot  (the  howitzers  used  black  powder)  gave 
a very  good  indication  of  their  whereabouts,  and 
the  Russians,  who  had  excellent  maps  of  the 
country,  were  able  to  locate  them  with  a certain 
degree  of  accuracy.  Their  big  shells  often  came 
quite  close  to  the  batteries,  giving  the  gun  squads 
an  exciting  time.  One  or  two  of  the  concrete 
bedplates  of  the  howitzers  were  struck  and  the 
guns  temporarily  put  out  of  action,  but  the  Rus- 
sians, being  unable  to  observe  the  effect  of  their 
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firing,  could  not  tell  when  they  had  the  exact 
range,  so  the  effect  of  the  large  number  of  shells 
fired  at  the  Japanese  howitzers  was  but  slight. 
Most  of  the  time  the  Japanese  gunners  could 
stand  to  their  guns  in  perfect  safety. 

The  infantry  attacks  on  the  trenches  at  the  foot 
of  the  glacis  of  Erhlung  and  Sungshuh  forts  com- 
menced about  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  On 
this  occasion  the  Japanese  did  not,  as  usual,  pre- 
cede their  attack  by  a rain  of  shrapnel  over  the 
enemy’s  positions.  This  part  of  the  work  was 
now  taken  over  by  the  big  howitzers,  from  wTich 
shells  by  the  hundred  were  hurled  over  the  forts, 
enveloping  them  in  a cloud  of  dust  and  smoke, 
almost  hiding  them  from  our  view.  Then  followed 
a charge  up  from  the  last  parallel  to  the  trenches, 
a distance  of  some  thirty  or  forty  yards. 

At  Erhlung  two  parties  went  up  with  a short 
interval  between  each.  The  men  now  wore  the 
dark  winter  uniforms,  making  them  easy  to  see  and 
follow.  For  a few  moments  they  stood  outlined 
on  the  top  of  the  breastwork  against  the  smoke  of 
the  bursting  shells.  Then  they  disappeared  into 
the  trenches.  What  had  happened  to  them  we 
did  not  know,  but  the  small  blueish  puffs  of  smoke 
which  leapt  forth  told  us  that  the  Russians  had 
engaged  the  attacking  force  in  a hand-to-hand 
fight  and  were  using  the  hand  grenades  against 
them.  Suddenly  there  was  a loud  report,  and  at 
the  western  part  of  the  trench  a big  column  of 
earth  and  smoke  was  flung  heavenwards  ; a mine 
(yfougasse)  had  been  exploded,  killing — as  we 
learnt  later — four  Japanese  soldiers;  but  whether 
the  Japanese  had  succeeded  in  driving  out  the 
Russians  or  whether  they  had  all  been  slaughtered 
we  could  not  tell.  The  latter  conjecture  seemed 
more  likely,  for  after  a lapse  of  about  ten  minutes 
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two  other  lots  of  men  were  seen  to  emerge  from 
the  parallel.  They  did  not  reach  the  trenches, 
but  stopped  short,  without  attempting  to  get  any 
nearer.  The  smoke  that  hung  over  this  part  of 
the  battlefield  was  so  heavy  that  we  could  not  see 
what  they  were  doing ; they  were  apparently  stand- 
ing immovable  there,  and  we  supposed  that  the 
enemy’s  fire  was  too  galling  to  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  cover  the  last  little  bit  of  the  way 
which  separated  them  from  the  trenches,  and  that 
they  had  found  dead  ground  whereon  to  await  a 
favourable  moment  for  their  last  rush.  If  our 
theory  was  correct,  there  could  be  little  doubt 
about  the  fate  of  their  comrades  who  had  reached 
and  plunged  into  the  enemy’s  trenches  ; they  would 
stay  in  there  for  ever. 

While  we  watched  the  attack  on  the  trenches  in 
front  of  Sungshuh  Fort — which  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed more  satisfactorily — and  followed  the  hard- 
fought  duel  between  the  batteries  on  both  sides, 
we  every  now  and  again  turned  our  glasses  on  to 
the  two  small  clusters  of  men  under  the  Erhlung 
trenches,  but  for  some  time  we  could  see  no  change 
in  the  situation  here.  They  remained  in  the  same 
place.  After  a while,  at  moments  when  the  cloud 
of  smoke  was  less  opaque,  we  thought  that  they 
had  sat  down,  but  on  looking  more  intently  the 
actual  state  of  affairs  suddenly  dawned  upon  us. 
They  were  digging  trenches.  As  we  watched,  the 
figures  gradually  grew  smaller  and  smaller,  until 
presently  we  lost  sight  of  them  altogether  ; it  was 
as  if  the  earth  had  swallowed  them  up.  But 
instead  of  the  men,  we  now  saw  two  parallel  black 
lines  leading  transversely  up  towards  the  grey 
glacis.  We  understood  it  all  now.  The  Russian 
trenches  had  been  taken  at  the  first  assault,  and 
the  Japanese  had  at  once  set  to  work  to  connect 
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them  with  their  last  parallel  by  a double  line  of 
approaches.  Between  eighty  and  a hundred  yards 
of  saps  were  dug  within  less  than  an  hour  and 
under  the  enemy’s  fire — a splendid  piece  of  work. 

The  trenches  on  the  glacis  of  Sungshuh  Fort 
had  also  been  captured  in  the  first  rush,  the  total 
losses  of  the  Japanese  in  both  places  not  exceeding 
250  men,  killed  and  wounded.  Early  next  morn- 
ing, between  three  and  five  o’clock,  several  most 
determined  counter-attacks  were  made  on  the 
captured  trenches  in  front  of  Erhlung,  but  after 
two  hours  of  nearly  continuous  fighting  at  close 
range  the  Russians  were  finally  driven  back, 
leaving  sixty  dead  on  the  ground,  the  Japanese 
casualties  amounting  to  over  300.  Against  the 
trenches  in  front  of  Sungshuh  four  different  sorties 
were  made  between  9.30  p.m.  and  2.50  a.m.,  in 
which  the  guns  of  Antzeshan  and  Itzeshan  sup- 
ported the  Russians,  but  all  were  repulsed  after 
fierce  hand-to-hand  fighting.  The  Russians  left 
twenty  dead  here;  the  Japanese  losses  amounted 
to  124.  When  the  morning  of  the  27th  dawned, 
the  Japanese  were  in  safe  possession  of  the 
trenches,  and  they  were  now  for  the  first  time  face 
to  face  with  the  real  forts  of  Port  Arthur. 

During  the  next  three  days  the  bombardment 
steadily  increased  in  force  and  vehemence.  On 
the  29th  and  the  whole  of  the  following  night  it 
was  particularly  heavy,  the  furious  thundering  of 
the  big  guns  never  stopping  for  a moment.  The 
Russians  made  several  very  determined  counter- 
attacks on  the  captured  trenches  at  the  foot  of  the 
glacis  in  front  of  Sungshuh  fort.  On  the  night  of 
the  29th  they  even  succeeded  in  driving  out  the 
Japanese  after  a fierce  tussle,  and  though  they 
were  able  to  hold  it  but  for  a few  hours  the 
Russians  attained  their  object,  preventing  the 
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Japanese  from  carrying  their  saps  any  further  up 
the  glacis  towards  the  fort. 

At  dawn  on  the  30th,  the  day  fixed  by  the 
Japanese  for  their  general  attack,  they  were  in  the 
following  positions  vis-a-vis  the  forts  which  they 
intended  to  assault : — 

At  Sungshuh  fort  the  Russian  trench  at  the  foot 
of  the  glacis  had  been  converted  into  a last  siege 
parallel. 

At  Erhlung  fort  the  saps  had  been  carried  right 
up  to  the  moat. 

At  “ P ” fort  and  Kobu  fort  the  saps  were  some 
thirty  yards  away  from  the  enemy’s  positions. 

At  North  Kikuan  fort  the  Japanese  were  at  the 
moat. 

At  East  Kikuan  fort  the  last  parallel  was  about 
300  or  400  yards  away  from  the  fort. 

• • • • • 

On  the  30th  of  October  the  second  general 
attack  on  Port  Arthur  took  place. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


THE  SECOND  GENERAL  ATTACK 


HE  second  general  attack  on  Port  Arthur 


was,  like  the  first,  premature.  The  first 


A attack  may  have  been  justifiable  because 
strategical  considerations  of  the  utmost  importance 
made  it  imperative  that  the  fortress  should  be 
taken  with  the  shortest  possible  delay,  and  because 
there  was  at  that  time  a chance,  however  remote, 
of  winning  the  prize  by  one  supreme  effort.  But 
there  was,  when  the  second  general  attack  took 
place,  no  such  reason  to  justify  the  attempt. 
There  was  no  need  for  precipitating  matters. 
Liaoyang  had  been  fought  and  Sha-ho  won  ; the 
auspicious  moment  had  passed,  and  no  addition  to 
the  troops  in  the  north,  which  might  have  been 
furnished  by  the  besieging  army  here,  could  have 
materially  changed  the  strategical  situation  there. 

As  my  account  of  this  event  will  bear  out,  the 
Japanese  were  most  inadequately  prepared  for  the 
attack.  They  must  have  known,  or  ought  to  have 
known,  that  they  were  not  in  a position  to  make 
the  attempt.  The  second  general  attack  on  Port 
Arthur  was  undertaken  for  purely  sentimental 
reasons  ; and  while  sentimentality  is  not  of  much 
use  in  any  circumstances  in  life,  it  is  absolutely 
fatal  in  the  game  of  war. 

The  Japanese  people  were  not  pleased  with 
General  Nogi.  From  the  armies  in  the  north. 
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and  from  the  navy,  they  received  news  constantly, 
and  always  good  news.  Only  from  Port  Arthur 
was  there  nothing.  An  ominous  silence  reigned 
over  this  theatre  of  operations,  the  one  towards 
which  their  eyes  had  been  turned  with  the  greatest 
expectation  and  the  greatest  concern.  Although 
no  official  information  had  been  given  out,  and 
although  the  military  authorities  had  succeeded 
to  a remarkable  degree  in  keeping  even  unofficial 
news  from  the  people,  they  could  not,  in  the  long 
run,  prevent  tales  and  rumours  from  sifting  out, 
which  showed  that  the  situation  here  was  far  from 
satisfactory.  The  fact  that  the  place  had  not  yet 
been  captured  was  in  itself  enough  ; the  people 
had  confidently  expected  the  army  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  fortress  in  July,  now  over  three  months 
ago.  They  did  not  realize,  because  no  one  had 
been  allowed  to  tell  them,  what  a tremendously 
difficult  problem  confronted  the  army  here.  All 
they  knew  was  that  it  had  failed  in  what  they 
considered  the  most  important  part  of  the  year’s 
campaign.  The  papers  began  to  demand  “ the 
speedy  reduction  of  Port  Arthur,”  as  they  ex- 
pressed it,  and  clamoured  for  more  troops  to  be 
sent  out.  A couple  of  weeks  later  the  Jiji,  the 
Times  of  Japan,  demanded  that,  if  necessary, 
100,000  men  should  be  sent  to  reinforce  the 
besieging  army  and  be  hurled  against  the  forts,  and 
so  finish  the  affair — little  dreaming  what  fate  most 
probably  would  have  been  meted  out  to  them,  had 
the  attempt  been  made  at  this  juncture.  A very 
strong  popular  feeling  against  the  Third  Army 
existed,  and  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  this 
outcry  rankled  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  the  officers 
and  men  who  for  months  had  fought  so  desperately 
and  with  such  indomitable  courage  against  tremen- 
dously strong  positions,  defended  by  soldiers  every 
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whit  as  brave  and  stubborn  as  themselves.  Here, 
as  so  often  before  in  history,  the  popular  outcry 
went  far  to  precipitate  events  and  to  spur  even 
cool-headed  men  beyond  their  better  judgment. 

And  still  another  reason,  also  a purely  senti- 
mental reason,  but  one  which  with  the  Japanese 
carries  the  greatest  weight,  strongly  urged 
General  Nogi  to  attempt  an  attack  at  this  stage. 
November  3rd,  the  Emperor’s  birthday,  was 
drawing  near.  All  Japan — nay,  the  whole  world — ■ 
eagerly  expected  that  the  army  here  should  rise 
to  the  occasion  and  make  a desperate  effort  to 
take  Port  Arthur  and  present  it  as  a birthday 
gift  to  the  Emperor.  Although  I do  not  think 
even  the  most  sanguine  of  the  Japanese  officers 
here  really  believed  that  they  would  be  able  to 
capture  the  whole  fortress  before  that  day,  they 
confidently  hoped  that  at  least  some  of  the  most 
important  of  the  forts  would  fall  into  their  hands. 

So  the  attack  was  decided  and  planned.  A 
tremendous  bombardment  was  carried  out  for 
many  days  and  nights,  and  everything  was 
arranged  for  a vigorous  assault  on  the  Eastern 
fort-ridge  on  October  30th.  The  saps  were  in 
most  places  not  carried  up  to  the  counterscarps 
or  to  the  trenches,  but  the  Japanese  thought  they 
could  easily  cover  the  few  intervening  yards  with 
a rush.  They  were  aware  that  the  stronger  of 
the  forts  were  surrounded  by  moats,  the  exact 
dimensions  of  which  they  did  not  know,  although 
they  had  been  able  to  observe  that  they  were 
very  wide  and  deep  ; but  they  had  constructed  a 
large  number  of  scaling  ladders  by  means  of 
which  they  hoped  to  cross.  Once  on  the  top  of 
the  parapet,  they  had  little  doubt  they  would  be 
able  to  overrun  the  inside  of  the  forts  and  to  crush 
the  defenders  with  their  overwhelming  forces. 
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October  30th  was  a fine  autumn  day.  There 
was  not  a cloud  in  the  deep  blue  sky,  but  it  was 
very  chilly,  with  a light  northerly  breeze.  The 
whole  of  the  previous  night  the  bombardment 
had  proceeded  uninterruptedly.  After  dawn  it 
increased  in  strength,  until  at  about  eight  or  nine 
o’clock  it  became  furious.  After  ten  it  abated 
somewhat,  but  from  about  12.30  p.m.  it  recom- 
menced with  a force  and  vehemence  the  like  of 
which  we  had  never  seen  before  nor  should  ever 
be  likely  to  see  again.  On  that  day  over  20,000 
shots  were  fired  from  the  bigger  guns  alone,  not 
reckoning  the  many  thousands  of  shrapnel  hurled 
against  the  positions  from  the  field  batteries ; 
and  of  these  20,000  shots,  over  1,800  were  fired 
from  the  ii-in.  howitzers,  of  which  sixteen  were 
now  in  position.  I estimate  that,  for  the  couple 
of  hours  when  the  vehemence  of  the  bombard- 
ment was  at  its  maximum,  over  100  shots  must 
have  been  fired  per  minute  against  the  Russian 
positions.  The  fire  was  directed  against  all  the 
enceinte  forts  on  the  eastern  ridge,  against  different 
parts  of  the  covered  way  and  the  high  battery 
positions  behind,  but  was  particularly  strongly 
concentrated  on  North  Kikuan  and  Erhlung  forts. 

The  sight  was  unique.  A haze  created  by  the 
thousands  of  bursting  shells  and  shrapnel  had 
drawn  its  blueish  veil  over  the  whole  landscape, 
toning  down  all  vivid  colours,  softening  all  sharp 
outlines,  and  then  lay  to  rest  in  valleys  and 
gullies,  looking  like  an  evening  mist.  Through 
this  haze  an  interminable  series  of  white  clouds  of 
smoke  and  big  columns  of  reddish  yellow  earth 
leapt  up  every  second  ; catching  the  rays  of  the 
sun  which  caressingly  enveloped  them,  painting 
them  with  burnt  gold  and  copper  and  gorgeous 
colours. 
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From  our  point  of  observation  North  Kikuan 
fort  looked,  through  the  haze,  somewhat  like  a 
flat-topped  cone  on  a tray,  formed  by  the  glacis. 
Into  this  the  big  howitzers  poured  such  an  inces- 
sant fire,  that  the  smoke  of  the  high  explosive 
shells,  which  rose  up  from  its  interior,  made  it 
look  like  a volcano  in  eruption.  The  flashes  of 
flame  from  the  bursting  shells,  the  sudden  leaps  of 
whitish  smoke  from  the  shrapnels,  that  looked  like 
blocks  of  lava  thrown  up  from  the  crater,  helped 
to  strengthen  the  illusion. 

At  one  o’clock  sharp,  the  infantry  attacks  com- 
menced simultaneously  against  all  the  positions. 
Over  the  hill-sides  and  glacis  the  Japanese  swarmed 
like  black  ants.  But  no  sooner  did  the  men 
emerge  from  the  trenches  than  a hail  of  shrapnel 
was  poured  in  amongst  them  and  over  the 
approaches  behind,  where  the  supports  were 
coming  up.  And  from  the  breastworks  the  Rus- 
sian infantry  blazed  at  them,  killing  them  by 
hundreds  and  crushing  the  onslaught  before  it 
had  had  time  to  develop. 

The  Japanese  were  for  a moment  dumfounded. 
They  had  felt  so  sure  that  the  tremendous  bom- 
bardment, especially  the  fire  from  their  big 
howitzers,  would  have  worked  such  complete 
havoc  with  the  forts  that  they  would  have  lost 
all  power  of  resistance,  and  now  they  had  to 
realize  that  their  calculations  were  all  wrong  and 
that  the  defenders  were  as  lively  as  ever.  How  it 
had  happened,  they  could  not  for  the  lives  of  them 
understand,  nor  did  they  realize  it  till  two  months 
later,  when  at  last  they  got  possession  of  the  forts, 
and  could  see  for  themselves  how  forts  of  modern 
construction  will  withstand  even  such  a bombard- 
ment as  they  had  been  exposed  to. 

But  the  Japanese  would  not  give  in  so  easily. 
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In  less  than  half  an  hour  they  resumed  the 
offensive. 

At  Sungshuh  fort  the  attacking  party  reached 
the  moat,  but  here  they  were  stopped.  They  had 
carried  with  them  scaling-ladders ; but  the  Japan- 
ese had  under-estimated  the  dimensions  of  the 
moat,  and  the  ladders  proved  too  short  and  there- 
fore useless.  This  peculiar  mistake  was  in  reality 
a piece  of  very  good  luck  for  them.  It  seems  in- 
credible that  the  Japanese  Headquarter  Staff, 
which  had  planned  the  attack,  should  for  a 
moment  have  thought  it  possible  to  get  across 
the  moat  of  a permanent  fort  by  the  help  of 
ladders.  To  fancy  that  anybody  should  go  to  the 
expense  of  blasting  a moat  thirty  to  forty  feet 
deep,  and  forty  to  fifty  feet  wide,  and  several 
hundred  yards  long,  out  of  the  solid  rock  and  then 
leave  it  without  defences,  allowing  an  enemy  to 
simply  put  up  ladders  and  climb  across,  is  such  a 
preposterous  idea  that  it  is  difficult  to  credit  the 
otherwise  efficient  staff  of  General  Nogi  with  it. 
But  the  fact  remains,  though  I confess  I am  com- 
pletely at  a loss  to  explain  it.  As  will  later  be 
seen,  it  took  the  Japanese  a month  to  get  into  the 
moat  only,  and  over  seven  weeks  to  get  across  it. 

The  second  rush  was  repulsed  ; like  the  first, 
with  considerable  losses.  The  survivors  had  to 
scurry  back  to  their  last  parallel  as  best  they 
could,  and  no  more  attempts  were  made  against 
this  fort,  not  even  when,  at  about  3.40  p.m.,  a 
Japanese  shell  struck  an  ammunition  magazine, 
causing  a big  explosion  and  starting  a fire  in  the 
fort  which  burnt  lustily  for  nearly  two  hours. 

At  Erhlung  fort  the  saps  had  been  carried  right 
up  to  the  moat.  The  dimensions  of  this  proved 
also  to  be  too  large  for  the  ladders,  so  no  attempt 
was  made  to  take  the  place  by  assault.  Instead, 
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the  Japanese  tried  to  fill  up  the  moat  with  sand- 
bags. It  would,  of  course,  require  a very  large 
number  of  bags  to  build  a dam  across,  and  they 
went  on  throwing  them  in  for  hours,  every  now 
and  then  probing  with  a long  pole  to  see  how  high 
the  moat  had  been  filled.  But,  although  their 
pole  was  forty  feet  long,  they  never  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  bottom.  For  a long  time  they  could 
not  understand  it.  Judging  by  the  number  of 
bags  already  thrown  in,  they  ought  certainly  to 
have  made  more  progress,  even  granting  that  the 
moat  was  very  deep  and  wide.  At  last  it  dawned 
upon  them  that  the  Russians  carried  away  their 
sandbags  as  fast  as  they  were  thrown  in.  So  the 
Japanese  gave  up  the  task. 

The  attacks  on  the  North  Kikuan  fort  form  too 
long  and  too  interesting  a tale  to  be  dismissed  in 
a few  words.  They  deserve  a chapter  to  them- 
selves. Here  also  the  Japanese  had  a month  of 
very  hard  work  before  they  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  moat. 

They  had  better  luck  with  their  attacks  on  the 
fortified  hill  situated  between  the  East  Panlung 
and  North  Kikuan  forts,  and  which  they  mis- 
named “P”  fort,  though  it  is  simply  a trench, 
made  partly  bomb-proof  with  timber  and  sand- 
bags, girding  one  of  the  many  spurs  that  run  out 
from  Wantai  hill.  The  first  rush  was  repulsed  ; 
but  a fresh  attack  was  made  about  twenty  minutes 
later,  and  this  time  the  Japanese  succeeded  in 
carrying  the  place,  and  driving  the  Russians  back 
behind  the  Chinese  wall. 

Later  in  the  day  two  attempts  were  made  to 
break  through  the  Chinese  wall  at  the  back  of  the 
captured  position,  but  the  concentrated  shrapnel 
fire  from  the  batteries  in  the  rear,  and  the  furious 
fire  from  rifles  and  machine  guns  behind  the 
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covered  way,  gave  the  attacking  party  such  a 
warm  reception  that  they  soon  had  to  retreat,  still 
holding  on  to  the  captured  trenches. 

At  about  10.40  in  the  evening  the  Russians 
made  a sortie  against  this  “ P ” fort.  Swarming 
over  the  walls  of  the  covered  way  in  the  dark 
night,  they  rushed  into  the  trenches  and  engaged 
the  Japanese  in  a desperate  hand-to-hand  combat. 
Both  sides  fought  like  demons,  the  Japanese  man- 
fully standing  their  ground  against  vastly  superior 
forces  until  nearly  every  one  of  them  were  killed. 
For  a short  half  hour  the  position  was  again  in  the 
hands  of  the  Russians. 

It  was  then  that  Major-General  Ichinobe,  com- 
mander of  the  6th  brigade,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  one  of  his  battalions,  and  personally  led 
his  men  in  a new  attack  on  the  hard-contested 
position.  His  example  inflamed  his  troops. 
With  irresistible  force  they  charged  the  enemy. 
Cries  of  “ Banzai”  rent  the  air  ; a few  rifle-shots 
rang  out  from  the  Russians,  but  the  Japanese 
were  in  amongst  them,  and  again  the  well-matched 
antagonists  were  engaged  in  a savage  butchery, 
fighting  with  bayonets  and  hand  grenades  and 
clubbed  rifles,  and  sometimes  even  with  nails  and 
teeth.  After  a most  vigorous  resistance,  the 
Russians  were  again  driven  back  behind  the 
Chinese  wall.  The  next  day  it  was  officially 
announced  that  “ P ” fort  would  hereafter  be 
called  the  “ Ichinobe  ” fort. 

The  Japanese  retained  this  position  until  the 
end,  as  for  months  before  they  had  held  the  cap- 
tured Panlung  forts,  in  spite  of  the  many  Russian 
attempts  to  drive  them  out.  Of  all  the  brilliant 
feats  of  arms  accomplished  by  the  Japanese  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Port  Arthur,  nothing,  to  my  mind, 
equals  the  dogged  determination  with  which  they 
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hung  on  to  these  semi-permanent  positions,  re- 
gardless of  heavy  losses,  exposed  for  weeks  to  a 
heavy  bombardment  and  a continuous  sniping 
from  other  points  that  completely  dominated 
them. 

How  the  Japanese  managed  to  stay  there,  is  a 
marvel  to  me.  I simply  chronicle  the  fact  that 
they  did  ; explain  it  I cannot. 

Kobu  “ fort  ” (another  misnomer)  is  a very 
small  semi-permanent  fortification  situated  on  a 
hillock  to  the  east  of  North  Kikuan  fort.  The 
garrison  here  was  easily  overpowered  and  driven 
out  by  the  troops  of  the  44th  regiment.  Leaving 
a small  force  in  the  captured  position,  the  regiment 
pushed  on  to  attack  the  Chinese  wall,  but  against 
the  strong  fire  from  the  wall  and  from  “ Q ” fort 
they  were  unable  to  make  headway.  Recognizing 
the  futility  of  their  attempt,  and  yet  loath  to  return 
without  having  achieved  something,  the  com- 
mander took  upon  himself,  without  orders,  to 
turn  to  the  left  and  try  to  attack  the  high  East 
Kikuan  fort  from  the  west,  knowing  that  the 
1 2th  regiment  was  attacking  it  in  front. 

East  Kikuan  is  the  highest,  and  naturally 
strongest,  of  all  the  enceinte  forts  in  the  eastern 
section,  and  it  is  not,  like  the  Sungshuh,  Erhlung, 
and  North  Kikuan  forts,  essentially  an  infantry 
work.  It  consists  of  two  battery  positions — a 
northern,  built  entirely  in  concrete  and  immensely 
strong,  armed  with  four  6-in.  Canet  guns,  besides 
field  and  machine  guns,  and  a southern,  separated 
from  the  former  by  a short  neck.  This  latter 
battery  was  a semi-permanent  construction,  armed 
with  two  6-in.  naval  guns,  protected  by  i-in. 
steel  shields,  and  mounted  on  timber  bed-plates. 
Between  the  two  batteries  the  Chinese  wall  ran 
up.  From  Kobu  fort,  skirting  the  steep  East 
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Kikuan  hill,  and  leading  up  to  the  next  fort  to 
the  south-east,  a strong  infantry  trench  was  built, 
provided  with  traverses  and  bomb-proofs ; this 
trench  later  came  to  be  known  amongst  us  by  the 
well-deserved  name  of  “The  Tragedy  Trench.” 
The  distance  from  the  trench  up  to  the  fort  was 
some  150  yards  along  a very  precipitous  slope. 

Against  this  position  it  was  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  44th  regiment  decided  to  direct 
its  attack.  The  galling  fire  of  the  defenders  from 
front  and  right  flank  had  badly  thinned  their 
ranks,  but  there  was  only  one  thing  left  for  them 
now  they  had  launched  on  the  undertaking — to 
go  on  and  try  to  take  the  place  by  assault.  A 
retreat  under  the  converging  Are  from  the  fort, 
the  Chinese  wall,  and  the  higher  battery  positions, 
would  mean  disaster,  if  not  annihilation.  Part  of 
the  attacking  force  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
neck  between  the  two  batteries,  but  here  they 
were  met  by  the  Russians,  who  engaged  them  in 
a hand-to-hand  encounter.  The  Japanese  were 
decimated  by  the  heavy  fire  and  tired  out  with 
their  long  climb,  and,  though  they  fought  with 
their  usual  bravery,  they  were  no  match  for  the 
Russians.  Nearly  the  whole  force  had  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  this  rash  attempt  with  their  lives. 

Meanwhile  the  12th  regiment  attacked  the 
position  from  the  north,  advancing  in  two 
columns.  For  about  ten  minutes  the  hill-side 
was  black  with  moving  men.  They  overran  the 
“ Tragedy  Trench,”  and  started  on  the  last  diffi- 
cult climb  up  to  the  crest.  It  was  hard  work, 
and  the  Russian  shrapnel  and  rifle-bullets  cut  up 
their  ranks  in  terrible  fashion.  The  number  of 
men  that  still  moved  up  hill  grew  rapidly  smaller, 
while  the  hill-side  became  dotted  all  over  with 
corpses  and  wounded  men.  Still  they  pushed  on. 
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and,  panting  and  knocked-out,  they  reached  the 
crest  and  swerved  round  to  the  right  to  get  up  to 
the  neck  between  the  batteries,  as  it  was  out  of 
the  question  to  try  to  attack  over  the  breast- 
works. 

Here  they  were  met  in  the  same  way  as  had 
been  their  comrades  of  the  44th,  with  bayonets 
and  hand  grenades.  The  encounter  was  short, 
the  Japanese  having  no  possible  chance.  We 
saw  them  for  a short  time  silhouetted  on  the  sky- 
line, fencing  and  sparring.  Then  they  suddenly 
broke  down.  Some  fled  in  wild  disorder  down  hill 
towards  Kobu  fort,  most  of  them  dropping  under 
the  merciless  fire  that  poured  in  over  them  from 
all  sides.  Another  party  retreated  the  same  way 
they  had  come  up,  but  they  had  not  gone  far 
before  they  found  their  retreat  cut  off.  The 
Russians  had  sent  a force  down  from  positions 
more  to  the  east  along  the  “Tragedy  Trench,” 
and  these  hapless  Japanese  found  themselves 
taken  between  two  fires.  By  chance  they  lighted 
upon  some  dead  ground,  where  they  were  fairly 
sheltered  both  from  the  fort  and  from  the  trench, 
and  here,  at  a small  place  on  the  bare  hill-side,  a 
force  of  some  100  to  150  men  assembled,  carrying 
with  them  two  small  white  flags. 

Round  about  them  the  hill-side  was  strewn  with 
the  bodies  of  their  dead  and  wounded  comrades. 
The  wind  had  freshened,  and  blew  icily  cold,  and 
they  had  no  overcoats  and  very  little  food.  Many 
of  the  men  were  wounded,  and  from  far  off 
Russian  sharpshooters  were  sniping  at  them  the 
whole  time.  They  knew  it  would  be  some  time 
before  they  were  relieved.  It  was  out  of  the 
question  to  send  up  stretcher-bearers,  and  the 
reception  the  first  assault  had  met  with  was  not 
calculated  to  spur  on  the  Japanese  to  make 
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another  attempt.  Night  was  their  only  hope — a 
vain  one. 

A Russian  searchlight  was  turned  on  them  and 
on  the  slopes  leading  up  to  them  all  through  the 
long  night,  and  the  Japanese  had  the  August 
lessons  still  too  fresh  in  mind  to  attempt  another 
night  attack  where  the  enemy’s  searchlight  could 
find  them.  The  next  morning  the  wretched  little 
crowd  was  still  there,  and  two  flags  were  still 
fluttering,  and  all  day  we  could  see  them  waving 
their  mute  appeal. 

But  no  help  arrived.  The  men  were  doomed. 
Some  of  them  were  mercifully  killed  by  Russians’ 
bullets,  some  died  from  their  wounds,  but  the 
majority  succumbed  to  hunger  and  cold.  On  the 
morning  of  the  second  day  the  flags  were  down, 
but  the  number  of  the  men  did  not  seem  to  have 
decreased.  How  long  some  of  them  lived  after 
that  I cannot  tell,  but  as  far  as  I was  able  to 
learn  they  all  met  the  same  fate,  a slow,  terrible 
death,  after  sufferings  easier  to  imagine  than  to 
describe. 

Thus  ended  the  ill-advised  second  general 
attack.  The  real  fighting  had  only  lasted  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  when  we  compared  it  with 
the  first  general  attack,  we  could  not  but  be 
struck  by  the  difference  between  the  conduct  of 
the  men  then  and  now.  The  assaults  were 
certainly  not  carried  out  with  anything  like  the 
dash  and  almost  superhuman  gallantry  which  had 
so  distinguished  the  August  attacks.  The  men 
had  been  there  so  long,  gazing  at  the  formidable 
positions  in  front  of  them  ; they  had  had  such 
heavy  losses  in  working  their  way  up  towards 
them,  they  had  suffered  so  many  small  reverses, 
that  not  only  they,  but  also  their  superior  officers, 
were  beginning  to  lose  faith  and  to  lose  nerve. 
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The  attacks  had  been  badly  supported.  After 
the  capture  of  “ P”  fort,  the  place  was  left  with 
so  few  defenders  that  the  Russians  were  able  to 
take  back  the  position,  and  practically  wipe  out 
the  garrison  before  supports  could  come  up.  At 
East  Kikuan  fort  a comparatively  large  force  of 
Japanese  were  left  to  perish  like  dogs  without  any 
attempt  to  relieve  them.  In  both  places  the 
reason  was  the  same  ; the  saps  had  not  been 
carried  right  up  to  the  enemy’s  position.  The 
lessons  from  the  September  attacks  had  to  be 
once  more  forcibly  driven  home  to  the  Japanese 
before  they  took  them  sufficiently  to  heart  to 
benefit  from  them.  As  I began  by  saying,  the 
whole  attack  was  premature  and  inadequately 
prepared. 

The  Japanese  had  gained  two  small  unimpor- 
tant positions  and  some  very  useful  experience. 
They  had  lost  about  3,000  men,  and,  what  was 
worse,  the  reverse  greatly  contributed  to  unman 
the  besiegers,  making  them  lose  faith  and  nerve 
when,  nearly  a month  later,  they  made  their  third 
and  much  larger  general  attack  on  the  Russian 
stronghold. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


HELL 

(See  Plan,  Appendix  V) 

IN  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur  the  fighting  that 
took  place  about  North  Kikuan  fort  forms 
in  itself  a well-defined  chapter,  independent 
to  a great  extent  of  the  other  operations. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  problems 
which  the  Japanese  had  to  deal  with  during  this 
siege  were  to  a great  extent  absolutely  new. 
They  had  no  experience,  no  precedents  to  fall 
back  upon  ; they  had  to  pick  their  way  along  un- 
trodden paths  and  grapple  with  problems  which 
could  only  be  solved  experimentally.  History  can 
tell  us  of  many  sieges ; but,  perhaps  with  the 
exception  of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  there  is 
none  where  the  conditions  bore  any  great  resem- 
blance to  the  conditions  of  Port  Arthur.  The 
siege  of  Sebastopol  took  place  nearly  half  a 
century  back,  and  with  the  immense  development 
of  offensive  as  well  as  defensive  means  since  then, 
even  the  lessons  of  that  famous  campaign  could 
be  of  little  value  to  the  Japanese  in  their  present 
task. 

As  I have  mentioned,  sapping  against  North 
Kikuan  fort  commenced  about  the  end  of  August, 
while  it  could  only  begin  in  the  later  part  of 
September  against  the  other  permanent  forts  on 
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the  ridge,  after  the  Shuishi  lunettes  and  the  Lung- 
yen  redoubt  had  been  captured.  It  followed, 
therefore,  that  the  operations  against  North  Kikuan 
were  more  advanced,  and  accordingly  more  experi- 
mental, than  at  the  other  forts,  where  the  Japanese 
could  benefit  from  their  experiences  here. 

The  Russian  “assiduous  obstructions”  against 
the  sapping  operations  towards  North  Kikuan 
fort  were  of  a more  determined  character  than  at 
any  other  place.  The  distance  from  the  first 
parallel  to  the  fort  was  some  800  yards,  and  to 
cover  this  distance  approaches  of  more  than  2,000 
yards  in  length,  and  leading  in  forty-six  windings, 
had  to  be  dug — not  counting  the  six  parallels 
which  they  had  had  to  construct  in  order  to 
defend  the  advance.  The  Russian  surprise  parties 
and  sorties,  their  continuous  shelling  and  sniping, 
had  been  most  harassing;  the  saps  had  to  be 
made  very  strong  and  elaborate,  and  thus,  though 
the  soil  was  alluvial  and  easy  to  work,  nearly  two 
months  elapsed  before  the  Japanese  had  worked 
their  way  so  near  to  the  fort  that  they  could  build 
their  last  parallel — the  sixth — at  a distance  of 
some  forty  yards  from  the  counterscarp. 

For  the  best  part  of  the  way  the  ground  had 
been  level  or  gently  sloping,  but  for  the  last 
hundred  yards  or  so  the  incline  became  steeper, 
and  from  the  sixth  parallel  up  to  the  moat  it  was 
so  steep,  and  besides,  so  exposed  to  shelling  from 
the  higher  battery  positions,  that  the  Japanese 
decided  to  tunnel  the  last  bit  up  to  the  moat. 
The  Russians  soon  discovered  what  was  happen- 
ing and  started  counter-mining  on  a lower  stratum. 
The  Japanese  sappers  heard  the  faint  clicking 
sound  of  pickaxes  somewhere  below  them  and  in 
front  of  them  without  being  able  exactly  to  locate 
it.  They  understood  what  it  meant ; but  they 
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had,  of  course,  to  go  on  in  spite  of  the  fate  in 
store  for  them.  No  doubt  each  gang,  when  its 
spell  of  work  was  over,  felt  doubly  relieved  that 
the  explosion  had  not  come  during  its  shift.  As 
the  work  progressed  the  sound  grew  more  dis- 
tinct ; the  end  could  not  be  far  off,  and  the  feel- 
ings of  the  sappers,  working  in  the  dark  tunnel 
and  literally  on  the  top  of  a mine,  may  easily  be 
imagined.  But  whatever  they  felt,  there  was  no 
outward  sign  of  it,  and  the  brave  fellows  worked 
on  undauntedly. 

On  October  23rd  tbe  Russians  exploded  their 
mine.  A fearful  detonation  was  heard,  a thick 
cloud  of  earth  and  dust  and  whitish  smoke  leaped 
skywards,  the  earth  was  rent  with  a violent  crash, 
and  the  sappers  at  work  were  entombed  deep  in 
the  earth.  The  explosion  destroyed  the  tunnel- 
ling works  for  a considerable  length ; but,  in  a 
way,  it  helped  the  Japanese.  In  a corner  of  the 
large  crevice  which  the  explosion  had  made  in  the 
ground  there  appeared  what  seemed  to  be  part  of 
a concrete  wall.  It  was  evident  that  this  was  the 
back  wall  of  the  caponier  under  the  counterscarp, 
built  to  defend  the  moat. 

The  moat  running  all  round  the  fort  was  about 
30  ft.  wide  and  about  20  ft.  deep.  It  was  very 
strongly  fortified.  Its  flanks  were  fully  exposed 
to  an  enfilading  fire  from  Wantai  and  “ Q ” forts, 
but  it  derived  its  real  strength  from  the  caponier 
gallery  which  had  been  constructed  under  the 
front,  the  eastern  flank,  and  part  of  the  western 
flank  counterscarp.  This  gallery  was  built  wholly 
in  concrete,  with  walls  more  than  6 ft.  thick. 
Along  the  front  and  western  flank  it  was  parti- 
tioned off  by  thick  concrete  walls  into  eight 
chambers  communicating  with  each  other  by 
narrow  arched  doorways.  Protruding  into  the 
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moat  was  the  large  caponier  “ h ” from  which  the 
front  and  the  east  flank  moat  could  be  raked  by- 
machine-gun  and  rifle  fire.  From  the  chamber 
“g”  a very  strong,  massive  steel  door  led  out 
into  the  moat.  Along  the  eastern  flank  the 
gallery  was  only  about  5 ft.  wide  ; it  was  not  par- 
titioned, and  was  really  only  a passage  which, 
through  a tunnel  “ k ” under  the  moat  and  under 
the  rampart,  communicated  with  the  interior  of 
the  fort.  This  part  of  the  gallery  was  about  a 
hundred  yards  long,  and  provided  with  a few 
loopholes  in  its  northern  part. 

During  the  week  following  the  explosion  of 
the  Russian  counter-mine  the  Japanese  had  the 
damage  repaired.  Deep  saps  with  strong  sand- 
bag walls  were  built  up  to  the  spot  where  the 
explosion  had  laid  bare  a small  portion  of  the 
caponier  gallery,  and  preparations  were  made  to 
blast  an  opening  in  the  wall.  The  construction 
of  a strong  last  parallel  right  at  the  back  of  the 
caponier  gallery  was  also  commenced. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Russians  had 
not  allowed  the  Japanese  to  carry  out  these  works 
undisturbed.  Besides  their  ordinary  means  of 
harassing  their  enemies,  surprise  parties  and 
sorties,  shelling,  sniping,  and  throwing  of  dyna- 
mite bombs  from  their  small  mortars — they  had 
invented  a new  device  for  impeding  the  progress 
of  the  sapping  works.  They  set  fire  to  the  sand- 
bags which  made  up  the  breastworks  of  the  saps, 
so  that  the  earth  would  run  out  and  the  walls 
collapse.  For  this  purpose  they  used  the  brass 
cylinders  of  quick-firing-gun  cartridges  filled  with 
a stuff  that  burned  very  long  and  very  fiercely 
with  a flame  that  could  not  be  put  out  by  water. 
These  ignited  the  sandbags,  which,  during  the 
sorties,  had  often  been  soaked  with  kerosene.  It 
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was  difficult  for  the  Japanese  to  detect  these 
cartridges  before  the  fire  had  taken  a firm  hold, 
and  even  when  the  smoke  had  given  them  warn- 
ing, it  was  no  easy  matter  to  put  the  fire  out, 
although  they  were  provided  with  hand-pumps 
and  buckets  of  water,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
seeing  what  took  place  on  the  top  or  the  outer 
side  of  the  breastworks,  owing  to  the  danger  of 
showing  their  heads. 

The  construction  of  the  seventh  parallel  on  the 
top  of  the  counterscarp  proved  to  be  a very  diffi- 
cult undertaking  under  the  heavy  shelling  which 
could  be  directed  against  this  point.  The  w'ork 
here  was  fraught  with  a heavy  loss  of  life,  and 
made  but  slow  progress.  They  therefore  thought 
for  a moment  of  directing  their  attack  against 
other  parts  of  the  fort. 

On  the  night  of  October  31st  an  officer  was 
sent  with  a small  reconnoitring  party  to  try  to 
move  secretly  round  to  the  rear  of  the  fort  and 
find  out  if  it  would  be  easier  to  cross  the  moat 
from  there.  It  was  a pitch-dark  night,  and  the 
little  party  moved  forward  very  cautiously,  the 
officer  creeping  in  front  of  his  men. 

At  exactly  the  same  hour  one  of  the  small 
Russian  surprise  parties  started  to  work  round 
from  the  rear  to  make  one  of  their  nightly  attacks 
on  the  sap  head.  These  parties,  both  crawling 
forward  with  the  greatest  circumspection,  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  met.  The  Russian  party  also 
was  headed  by  an  officer,  and  neither  side  had 
seen  or  heard  anything  of  the  other  till  the  two 
officers  met.  They  instantly  closed.  The  Rus- 
sian was  the  stronger  and  heavier  man,  and  got 
his  adversary  under  him  ; but  the  “ jujitzu  ” tricks* 

* The  “jujitzu”  is  a special  kind  of  wrestling  which  is 
very  highly  developed  in  Japan.  By  the  many  clever 
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which  all  Japanese  officers  are  taught  in  the  mili- 
tary schools  now  stood  him  in  good  stead.  He 
succeeded  in  extricating  himself  and  stabbing  his 
enemy  through  the  heart.  The  men  on  both 
sides  fired  their  rifles  and  threw  their  hand 
grenades,  but  as  they  could  see  nothing  and  the 
alarm  was  now  given,  both  parties  swiftly  returned 
to  their  quarters  without  succeeding  in  their 
purpose. 

On  the  morning  of  October  30th,  just  before 
the  second  general  attack,  the  sappers  had  every- 
thing ready  for  an  attempt  to  capture  the  moat 
defences  of  North  Kikuan.  They  had  chiselled  a 
hole  in  the  hard  concrete,  and  placed  and  exploded 
a dynamite  charge  in  it,  making  a wide  rent  at 
the  bottom  of  the  back  wall  of  the  caponier 
gallery  (at  “i”).  Waiting  troops  at  once  rushed 
to  the  opening  and  crept  through  into  the  dark 
compartment,  heedless  of  what  might  befall  them. 
They  never  came  out  again.  The  explosion  had 
taken  place  near  the  doorway  between  the  cham- 
bers “ b ” and  “ c.”  While  the  Japanese  crept 
into  “ b,”  the  Russians  from  “ c ” blew  them  to 
pieces  with  hand  grenades.  The  next  move  of 
the  Japanese  was  to  place  another  and  larger 
dynamite  charge  in  the  opening  made  by  the  first ; 
half  the  wall  of  the  chamber  “ b ” was  blown  in, 
and  the  Russians,  fearing  that  their  assailants 
would  be  able  to  rush  the  whole  gallery,  promptly 
closed  the  doorway  to  the  next  chamber  with 
sandbags. 

The  Japanese  had  thus  gained  a foothold  in  the 
moat  itself,  and  they  immediately  set  to  work  to 
follow  up  their  advantage.  They  broke  through 

tricks  it  teaches,  all  based  on  a thorough  anatomical  know- 
ledge, even  a comparatively  weak  man  has  a good  chance 
against  a much  more  powerful  opponent. 
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the  wall  in  the  captured  chamber,  and  during  the 
night  they  constructed  a bomb-proof  passage  of 
timber  and  sandbags  across  the  moat  and  dug 
a trench  leading  zigzag  up  the  escarp  to  the 
parapet. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st,  a force  of  about 
eighty  men  was  sent  across  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  parapet,  where  half  of  the  men  at 
once  prepared  to  entrench  themselves,  while  the 
other  half  kept  the  Russians  at  bay  till  the  trench 
was  completed.  This  force  met  a very  tragic  fate. 
The  Russians  brought  a mountain  gun  into  their 
caponier  gallery  and  shelled  the  bomb-proof  pas- 
sage across  the  moat  to  pieces,  setting  fire  to  the 
timber  and  the  bags,  thus  cutting  off  the  little 
party’s  retreat.  On  the  parapet  the  men  had 
dynamite  bombs  fired  at  them  from  small  mortars, 
and  were  constantly  attacked  by  the  Russian 
infantry.  To  recross  the  moat  \vas  out  of  the 
question  ; the  few  who  tried  were  instantly  killed 
by  the  Russian  sharpshooters,  or  by  the  machine 
guns  down  in  the  caponiers.  To  bring  up 
supports  was  also  impossible.  There  could  be 
but  one  end.  All  perished,  the  majority  being 
blown  to  pieces  by  hand  grenades.  But  it  was 
only  on  the  morning  of  November  3rd  that  the 
last  of  the  little  force  succumbed,  after  three  long, 
long  days,  and  still  longer  nights  of  hunger  and 
cold  and  fighting,  with  a most  terrible  death  star- 
ing them  in  the  face.  What  men  have  had  to 
endure  and  suffer  in  this  war  passes  imagination 
and  defies  description. 

On  the  same  day,  October  31st,  the  Japanese 
had  better  luck  in  another  of  their  undertakings. 
Through  the  opening  to  the  moat  a few  sappers 
were  sent  provided  with  large  dynamite  charges, 
and  though  nearly  all  were  shot  down,  they  suc- 
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ceeded  first  in  placing  the  bombs  in  the  loopholes 
of  the  three  next  chambers,  forcing  the  Russians 
to  evacuate  them,  so  that  the  Japanese  now  held 
the  five  western  chambers  of  the  caponier  gallery. 

While  they  had  thus  succeeded  fairly  easily  in 
capturing  this  part  of  the  moat  defences,  the 
taking  of  the  remaining  portion  proved  to  be  a 
slow  and  difficult  process.  For  nearly  three 
weeks  they  fought  desperately,  day  and  night, 
down  in  these  underground  dungeons,  where  even 
in  daytime  the  light  was  dim  and  dull,  to  get 
possession  of  the  next  two  chambers  ( “ f ” 
and  “ g ” ). 

When  the  explosion  in  the  rooms  “c,”  “d” 
and  “ e”  took  place,  the  Russians  had  to  scurry 
back,  and  the  Japanese  followed  so  quickly  that 
there  was  no  time  to  block  the  doorway.  The 
Japanese  tried  to  rush  through  this  narrow  opening, 
but  were  met  by  the  Russians  with  bayonets  and 
dynamite  grenades,  and  as  there  was  only  room  for 
a couple  of  men  to  advance  at  a time,  they  were 
unable  to  break  through.  Fresh  attempts  to 
attack  these  rooms  from  the  moat  side  utterly 
failed,  so  for  weeks  the  opponents  were  standing 
with  only  a concrete  wall  between  them,  fighting 
for  the  possession  of  a narrow  doorway. 

The  room  “ e ” was  for  most  of  the  time  empty, 
hand  grenades  and  other  devilry  made  it  too  lively 
for  any  one  to  stay  in.  Sometimes  a man,  pushing 
a sandbag  in  front  of  him,  would  creep  on  his 
stomach  so  near  to  the  doorway  that  he  could 
throw  a dynamite  bomb  over  the  sandbag  wall 
which  the  Russians  meanwhile  had  had  time  to 
build  up  to  a man’s  height,  leaving  a couple  of 
loopholes  for  rifles  ; but  more  often  than  not  the 
man  was  discovered  before  he  could  throw  his 
bomb,  and  a hand  grenade  put  an  end  to  his 
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attempt.  A great  percentage  of  those  killed  down 
in  this  inferno  was  blown  to  mincemeat,  and  had 
to  be  shovelled  into  bags  to  be  carried  away. 

Day  after  day  passed,  and,  in  spite  of  consider- 
able losses,  no  headway  was  made.  The  awful 
struggle  down  in  the  dark  cellars  and  the  horrible 
sights  of  their  killed  and  wounded  comrades  began 
to  tell  severely  on  the  nerves  of  the  men,  and  the 
Japanese  endeavoured  to  think  of  other  means 
and  to  devise  new  schemes  for  driving  out  the 
Russians. 

One  suggested  idea  was  to  erect  pumping 
machinery  and  flood  the  moat,  defences  and  all ; 
but  the  nearest  water  supply  sufficiently  large  for 
the  purpose,  the  sea,  was  many  miles  away.  It 
would  be  a slow  and  costly,  and,  moreover,  a very 
dubious  experiment,  and  the  plan  was  therefore 
abandoned. 

They  next  tried  to  pile  up  stalks  of  kaoliang  (the 
Chinese  high  millet)  and  set  fire  to  them  in  order 
to  smoke  out  the  Russians.  But  the  device  did 
not  work  well ; the  draught  took  the  smoke  the 
wrong  way,  through  the  Japanese  chambers,  chok- 
ing them  and  for  a time  forcing  them  out  of  their 
part  of  the  gallery.  The  experiment  was  too 
dangerous  to  be  tried  again. 

Russian  officers  told  me  of  another  scheme,  of 
a still  more  diabolical  character,  which  they  assert 
the  Japanese  employed.  They  sent  down  a man, 
rigged  out  in  a diver’s  dress,  complete  with  air- 
hose  and  every  essential,  and  provided  with  a 
small  air-pump,  by  which  he  pumped  the  galleries 
full  of  asphyxiating  gases.  But,  they  say,  it  was 
a stratagem  that  cut  both  ways  ; for,  though  it 
certainly  drove  out  the  Russians,  it  also  stopped 
the  Japanese  from  entering  until  the  air  had 
become  pure  again, — and  then  they  found  the 
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Russians  back  in  their  old  place.  The  Japanese 
deny  this  stoutly,  and  declare  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  the  Russians  who  used  asphyxiating 
bombs  against  them.  Although  in  this  war  of 
horrors  nothing  would  astonish  me,  I shall  refrain 
from  giving  any  opinion  as  to  which  of  the  two 
tales — if  either — is  correct.  My  experience  is 
that,  in  the  presence  of  a war  correspondent  at 
any  rate,  both  parties  trifle  with  truth  in  a very 
wanton  way. 

Finally  the  Japanese  decided  on  digging  a 
trench  all  along  the  back  of  the  caponier  gallery 
right  down  to  its  foundations,  thus  laying  bare  the 
whole  back  wall.  They  would  then  chisel  out 
holes  in  the  wall,  fill  them  with  dynamite,  and 
blow  up  the  entire  defence  work.  Quite  a good 
portion  of  this  work  had  been  completed  before 
the  Russians,  during  one  of  their  sorties,  learnt 
what  was  happening,  and  immediately  commenced 
counter-mining.  On  November  i8th  they  ex- 
ploded their  mine,  destroying  the  Japanese  trench  ; 
but  the  mine  had  been  so  badly  placed  that,  at 
the  same  time,  it  blew  a big  opening  in  their  own 
caponier  wall  at  the  north-eastern  corner  (“j  ”),  with 
the  result  that  they  had  hurriedly  to  evacuate  the 
whole  front  part  of  the  gallery.  They  still  held 
on  to  the  narrow  passage  along  the  eastern  flank, 
the  entrance  to  which  was  blocked  with  sand-bags. 
Sand-bag  partition  walls  were  also  built  further  in 
across  the  passage,  leaving  only  a small  opening 
in  each,  which  they  could  easily  close  in  case 
they  had  to  retire,  and  they  built  another  sand- 
bag wall  across  the  moat  (at  “1”)  to  counterbalance 
the  loss  of  the  front  caponier,  by  keeping  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  moat  under  enfilading  fire. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  21st  five  pioneers 
volunteered  to  steal  out  into  the  moat  and  place 
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dynamite  bombs  in  the  loopholes  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  passage.  They  succeeded  in  the 
daring  attempt,  and,  as  soon  as  the  explosion 
took  place,  the  Japanese  tore  down  the  sand-bag 
wall  which  blocked  the  entrance  to  the  passage 
and  stormed  in.  They  were  promptly  driven  back 
by  rifle  fire  from  the  first  improvised  partition  wall, 
the  small  opening  in  which  the  Russians  had 
immediately  closed  with  sand-bags. 

It  looked  as  if  the  Japanese  would  have  to  begin 
the  old  game  from  the  front  chambers  over  again. 
But  one  of  the  men  had  an  idea.  He  built  up 
a little  breastwork  of  three  sandbags,  two  at  the 
bottom  and  one  on  top.  He  lay  down  on  his 
back  behind  them,  perfectly  sheltered  from  the 
enemy’s  fire  ; then,  bending  his  knees  and  bracing 
his  feet  against  the  wall,  he  pushed  his  little 
breastwork  in  front  of  him  until  his  legs  were  fully 
stretched  out.  Then  another  man  placed  himself 
between  the  first  man  and  the  wall ; both  bent 
their  knees ; the  first  man  put  his  feet  against  the 
other  man’s  shoulders,  who  in  turn  braced  his 
feet  against  the  wall,  and  in  this  way  the  sandbags 
were  pushed  on  a little  further,  some  seven  or 
eight  feet  from  the  entrance.  Then  they  crept 
back  again  for  more  bags,  and  soon  they  had 
built  up  a breastwork  some  four  or  five  feet  high 
right  across  the  passage. 

From  now  the  game  was  an  easy  one.  Having 
built  their  breastwork  three  sandbags  thick,  they 
now  took  the  bags  of  the  inner  row,  lifted  them 
up  and  dumped  them  on  the  other  side,  then  the 
next  row  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  this  way, 
foot  by  foot,  the  breastwork  was  moved  forwards 
until  it  was  right  up  against  the  first  Russian 
partition  wall,  the  loopholes  in  which  they  closed 
with  sandbags. 
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There  were  only  a few  Russians  in  this  part  of 
the  gallery  when  the  Japanese  pioneers  rushed  up 
with  dynamite  charges.  Most  of  them  succeeded 
in  retreating  behind  the  partition  wall  before  the 
explosion  took  place,  but  two,  who  had  been 
standing  sentry  at  the  loopholes  of  the  entrance 
wall,  were  severely  wounded  and,  for  a time, 
stunned  by  the  shock.  When  they  regained 
consciousness,  the  opening  in  the  next  wall  had 
been  blocked  up.  They  dragged  themselves  to 
it  and  begged  and  beseeched  their  comrades  to 
break  down  the  wall  to  let  them  in. 

It  was  impossible.  They  had  to  be  left  with- 
out, lying  hard  wounded  and  helpless  on  the 
floor  close  up  to  the  position.  Meanwhile,  the 
Japanese  wall  came  nearer  and  nearer,  slowly  but 
surely,  until  the  two  wretches  were  first  hemmed  in 
between  the  two  walls  and  then  buried  alive  under 
the  sandbags.  When  I visited  the  place  the 
same  day,  their  meanings  could  still  be  heard. 

The  following  day  the  Japanese  crept  up  on 
top  of  their  own  breastwork,  and  commenced 
tearing  the  Russian  sandbags  away.  They  soon 
made  an  opening,  and  though  the  Russians  stood 
their  ground  with  grim  determination,  and  fought 
like  demons  for  hours  over  this  small  wall  across 
the  narrow  passage,  the  Japanese  eventually 
succeeded  in  driving  them  back,  whereupon  they 
took  refuge  behind  the  next  sandbag  wall,  some 
forty  feet  further  along  the  passage. 

In  this  manner  the  Japanese  worked  their  way 
from  wall  to  wall,  from  one  dark  chamber  to 
another — for  in  this  part  of  the  passage  no  light 
could  penetrate — fighting  with  such  a fiendish 
savagery  and  under  conditions  so  revolting  and 
so  ghastly,  that  they  are  unparalleled  even  in  the 
chronicles  of  this  long,  terrible  siege, — until  the 
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Russians  finally  gave  way  and  retired  to  the 
interior  of  the  fort  through  the  underground 
passage,  blowing  this  up  behind  them. 

This  happened  on  November  25th,  the  day 
before  the  third  general  attack  on  Port  Arthur 
took  place. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


NOVEMBER 

The  lessons  which  the  unsuccessful  second 
general  attack  on  October  30th,  and  the 
long  and  bitter  fighting  for  the  moat  de- 
fences in  North  Kikuan  fort,  had  brought  home 
so  forcibly  to  the  Japanese  were  not  lost  on  them. 
Already,  in  discussing  the  behaviour  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Japanese  after  the  first  crushing 
defeat  in  August,  1 have  pointed  out  how,  after 
the  first  few  days  of  dejection,  they  pulled  them- 
selves together  and  cheerfully  started  afresh, 
basing  their  new  plans  on  their  dearly-bought  ex- 
periences. It  was  the  same  after  their  reverse  in 
October.  There  was  no  hesitation.  They  saw 
their  mistakes  ; they  recognized  that  they  would 
have  to  be  corrected  ; and  they  acted  accordingly. 
The  four  weeks  that  passed  between  the  second 
and  the  third  general  attacks  were  taken  up  with 
all  kinds  of  preparations  based  upon  their  latest 
experiences  in  the  hope  of  making  the  next 
assault  a success. 

The  first  lesson  the  Japanese  had  drawn  from 
the  October  attack  was  that  they  must  carry 
their  saps  right  up  to  the  fortifications.  There 
must  be  no  half-work  here.  Even  a small  open 
space  of  thirty  or  forty  yards,  which  they  had 
thought  to  cover  with  a rush,  had  proved  fatal. 
It  had  cost  them  hundreds  of  lives,  broken  the 
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edge  of  the  attack,  and  damped  the  ardour  and 
shaken  the  confidence  of  the  men. 

They  had  also  seen  that  to  attack  moat  de- 
fences in  the  same  way  as  at  North  Kikuan  fort 
was  too  slow  and  too  precarious  a proceeding, 
and  that  other  means  must  be  devised  to  bring 
the  operations  against  the  moats  to  a speedy  and 
successful  end. 

They  had  further  found  out  that  whatever  re- 
liance was  placed  in  the  reports  of  their  many 
spies  as  to  the  condition  and  the  actual  strength 
of  the  garrison  (now  estimated  to  be  about 
io,coo  men),  it  was  evident  that  Port  Arthur  was 
strong  enough  to  withstand  even  a determined 
attack,  if  it  was  restricted  to  only  one  section  of 
the  fortifications  at  a time.  Therefore,  if  a new 
attack  were  to  have  any  prospect  of  success,  it 
must  be  made  on  a bigger  scale,  and  comprise 
also  the  western  section  of  defences,  so  that  the 
Russians  would  be  unable  to  concentrate  a very 
strong  force  at  any  of  the  attacked  points. 

Finally,  they  saw  that  they  had  very  much 
over-estimated  the  effect  on  the  forts  and  trenches 
of  their  own  bombardment,  and  they  realized  that 
it  would  be  better  to  expend  their  ammunition  in 
trying  to  sink  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  and  in 
destroying  the  town  with  its  stores,  arsenals,  and 
magazines,  rather  than  to  go  on  wasting  it  against 
the  earth  walls  and  the  concrete  masses  of  the 
forts. 

During  the  month  of  November  the  saps  were 
therefore  widely  extended.  Not  only  were  they 
carried  more  forward,  but  the  approaches  between 
the  parallels  were  in  many  places  doubled,  to 
facilitate  the  bringing  up  of  supports  and  of 
ammunition,  provisions,  &c.  Especially  in  front 
of  Erhlung  fort,  a veritable  network  of  saps  was 
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constructed,  looking,  at  a distance,  like  a spider’s 
web.  The  saps  were  also  everywhere  made 
deeper  and  stronger,  to  give  better  protection 
against  the  ravages  of  the  enemy’s  shell  and 
the  shrapnel  fire. 

At  Sungshuh  fort  a very  strong  last  parallel 
was  built,  thirty  yards  from  the  moat,  and  from  there 
two  strongly  fortified  approaches  were  carried 
right  up  to  the  top  of  the  counterscarp.  Artillery 
was  moved  nearer  to  the  fort,  so  that  the  effect  of 
the  shelling  could  be  better  observed  and  the 
guns  be  aimed  directly  at  loopholes  or  other 
special  parts  of  the  fortifications.  A battery  of 
six  1 2-pounder  naval  guns  was  placed  near  Shui- 
shi  village,  two  3'6  in.  mortars  at  Shikou  village 
close  by,  and  batteries  of  field  guns  still  nearer 
to  the  fort,  in  fact,  only  some  1,200  yards  away. 

Approaches  were  dug  from  Hackimakiyama, 
East  and  West  Panlung,  and  Ichinobe  (“  P ”)  forts 
against  different  parts  of  the  Chinese  wall  to  pre- 
pare for  attacks  on  the  whole  enceinte,  in  order  to 
divert  the  enemy’s  attention,  and  compel  him  to 
extend  his  comparatively  small  force  over  a large 
area. 

At  East  Kikuan  fort  the  saps  were  carried  up 
the  steep  incline  towards  the  “ Tragedy  Trench,” 
and  out  to  the  west  strong  approaches  and  parallels 
were  constructed  towards  203  Metre  Hill  and  its 
sister  hill  Akasakayama. 

Although  the  whole  fort  line  was  still  kept  under 
an  intermittent  fairly  strong  artillery  fire,  the 
Japanese  during  this  period  concentrated  most  of 
their  shelling,  especially  with  the  big  howitzers  and 
the  4*7  in.  naval  guns,  on  the  town  and  harbour. 
The  bombardment  soon  began  to  tell.  Shells  fell 
into  several  of  the  ammunition  magazines,  causing 
big  explosions,  and  many  fires  broke  out  in  the 
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town.  These  fires  were  nearly  all  caused  by  the 
naval  guns,  because  their  shells  were  provided 
with  fuses  very  much  more  sensitive  than  the 
howitzer  fuses,  taking  effect  on  striking  the  roofs 
or  the  walls  of  the  houses,  while  the  howitzer  shells 
would  go  right  through  and  only  explode  < on 
meeting  solid  resistance. 

Nearly  every  day  we  saw  heavy  smoke  from  the 
fires  hanging  over  the  ill-fated  town.  On  one  day 
in  particular,  a large  oil  store  near  the  arsenal  was 
struck,  and  a coal  black  mass  of  smoke  rolling  in 
over  the  town  behind  the  hill-tops,  looking  as  if 
the  whole  place  were  about  to  break  out  in  flames. 

A very  strong  fire  was  also  directed  against  the 
ships  in  the  harbour,  forcing  the  smaller  craft  to 
move  about,  while  the  battleships  and  the  cruisers 
found  shelter  under  Paijushan  Hill,  where  they 
were  entirely  hidden  from  view.  The  Japanese 
could  therefore  not  observe  the  effect  of  their  fire 
against  the  ships.  The  only  thing  which  could 
help  them  a little  was  when  their  shells  fell  into 
the  sea,  throwing  up  immense  clouds  of  water. 
From  this  they  could  judge  that  the  ships  had  not 
been  hit ; but  that  was,  after  all,  a poor  consola- 
tion and  not  much  guidance. 

This  question  of  destroying  the  Russian  fleet 
soon  became  very  serious.  The  Baltic  fleet  was 
on  its  way  out.  The  first  ships  were  already 
passing  through  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  others 
were  on  their  way  round  the  Cape  to  their  common 
rendezvous  at  Madagascar.  If  the  fleet  in  Port 
Arthur  harbour,  four  battleships  and  three  cruisers, 
besides  the  gunboats  and  the  destroyers,  could 
hold  out  until  the  Baltic  fleet  arrived  in  Japanese 
waters,  the  Russians  certainly  had  a chance,  with 
their  combined  Baltic,  Port  Arthur,  and  Vladi- 
vostock  squadrons,  of  making  matters  extremely 
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awkward  for  the  Japanese.  They  could  either  give 
battle  to  the  Japanese  fleet  or  simply  carry  out,  on 
a bigger  scale,  the  Vladivostock  squadron’s  tactics 
during  June  and  July,  making  the  communications 
between  Japan  and  her  armies  unsafe,  and  hamper- 
ing and  destroying  her  commerce.  No  wonder 
that  the  navy  made  strong  remonstrances  to  Tokyo, 
demanding  that  the  besieging  army  should  do  its 
utmost  to  gain  positions  from  whence  the  Russian 
fleet  could  be  destroyed  or  driven  out.  These 
remonstrances  became  so  strong  a little  later  on, 
that  the  army  here  received  peremptory  orders  to 
make  the  attack  before  everything  was  fully  ready 
for  it.  But  of  this  later. 

The  first  problem  the  Japanese  had  to  face  was 
the  crossing  of  the  moats  at  Sungshuh  and  Erhlung 
forts.  Their  former  experiences  here  and  the 
lessons  they  were  learning  from  the  fighting  in  the 
rabbit  warrens  at  North  Kikuan  fort  had  made 
them  realize  that  the  safest  and  easiest  way  would 
be  to  adopt  the  methods  to  which  they  had  at  last 
resorted  at  the  latter  place — namely,  to  dig  a 
trench  right  to  the  bottom  of  the  back  wall  of  the 
caponiers,  chisel  out  holes  in  this  wall,  fill  them 
with  dynamite  and  explode  the  charges.  This 
would  not  only  destroy  the  caponiers  and  drive  out 
their  defenders,  but  the  ddbris  from  the  explosion 
would  help  to  fill  up  the  moat  and  facilitate  the 
passage  across. 

At  Sungshuh  fort  the  Japanese  had  discovered 
that  the  moat  was  provided  with  caponiers  under 
the  front  counterscarp  ; but  whether  it  extended 
along  the  whole  front,  as  at  North  Kikuan,  or 
whether  there  only  were  caponiers  in  the  corners, 
they  could  not  tell,  as  the  central  part  did  not 
show  any  loopholes  in  the  masonry  wall  facing  the 
moat.  Neither  did  they  know,  of  course,  how 
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far  back  under  the  counterscarp  the  caponiers 
stretched. 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  moat  defences  were 
arranged  as  shown  in  the  sketch.  The  caponier 
(A)  extended  under  the  whole  front,  with  loop- 
holes only  in  the  corners  for  enfilading  the  flank 


moats.  The  caponier  communicated  with  the 
interior  of  the  fort  through  the  concrete-built 
passage  B.  This  rose  only  a few  feet  above  the 
bottom  of  the  moat,  and  was  provided  with  loop- 
holes, from  whence  the  front  moat  could  be  taken 
under  enfilading  fire. 

All  this,  as  I have  said,  the  Japanese  did  not 
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know,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  the  dimensions 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  moat  defences,  they 
decided  to  sink  four  shafts  or  manholes  along  the 
front  counterscarp  (a,  b,  c,  d).  The  two  outer  of 
these  happened  to  strike  just  the  end  walls  of  the 
caponiers,  while  in  the  two  central  manholes  the 
sappers  struck  the  roof,  when  they  had  worked 
down  about  eight  feet.  To  gain  the  back  of  the 
caponier  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  cut  hori- 
zontal drifts  along  the  roof,  and  then  again  work 
down  to  the  foundations. 

As  soon  as  the  dimensions  of  the  caponier  had 
been  ascertained,  three  other  shafts  were  sunk 
perpendicularly  along  the  back  wall  {e,f^  g),  and 
when  they  had  reached  down  to  the  foundations 
they  were  all  connected  by  an  underground  pas- 
sage. The  back  wall  of  the  caponier  was  built  of 
concrete  about  6 ft.  thick,  but,  curiously  enough, 
its  foundation  was  masonry,  so  that  it  became  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  chisel  out  holes, 
about  2 ft.  square  and  3 ft.  deep,  where  the 
dynamite  charges  were  to  be  placed.  The  rest 
of  the  work  was  hard.  The  shafts,  and  especially 
the  drifts,  were  very  narrow.  At  most  a couple 
of  men,  sometimes  only  one,  could  work  in  them 
at  a time,  and  the  rock  was  hard  and  difficult. 
Only  the  shaft  f was  made  somewhat  bigger, 
with  a kind  of  winding  staircase  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  so  that  the  men  could  go  up  and  down 
easily  with  their  tools  and  their  dynamite  charges  ; 
but  the  other  manholes,  when  I crept  through 
them,  gave  me  a very  vivid  impression  of  the 
dangers  and  the  unpleasantness  of  the  old-time 
chimney-sweeper’s  profession,  while  the  drifts 
along  the  caponier  roofs  made  me  wish  that  I had 
sent  my  Dachshund  down  in  my  stead, — and  I 
am  by  no  means  a stout  man. 
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At  Erhlung  fort  the  rock  was  still  more  difficult 
to  work  than  at  Sungshuh,  consisting  largely  as  it 
did  of  a very  hard  conglomerate  of  limestone, 
quartz,  and  flint.  The  Japanese  found  out  that 
the  moat  was  only  provided  with  caponiers  in  the 
corners,  so  they  decided  that  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  sink  three  manholes  as  deep  as  the  bottom  of 
the  moat,  two  on  the  east  side  and  one  on  the 
west  side.  Even  this  was  slow,  though  the  men 
worked  like  niggers,  being  relieved  every  hour. 
Diamond  boring  was  tried,  but  it  did  not  work 
well,  and  the  whole  of  the  35  ft.  deep  shafts 
had  to  be  chiselled  out.  The  Russians,  of  course, 
did  all  in  their  power  to  impede  the  progress  of 
the  works.  Not  a night  but  they  came  out  and 
made  savage  charges  upon  the  sap-heads.  In  the 
beginning  they  succeeded  in  throwing  some  of 
their  hand  grenades  into  the  manholes,  doing 
much  damage  to  the  works  and  killing  every  man 
in  the  shafts.  Later  on  the  Japanese  erected 
solid  breastworks  around  these  places,  enabling 
them  to  generally  keep  the  Russians  off,  though 
the  casualty  list  remained  heavy.  I was  told  at 
headquarters  that  during  this  period  the  Japanese 
spent  an  average  of  ten  thousand  cartridges  a 
night  on  these  parties,  and,  sure  enough,  whatever 
hour  of  the  night  I woke,  there  was  ever  the 
sound  of  sniping  and  musketry  fire  to  be  heard, 
now  single  shots  ringing  out,  now  a rattling  like 
rain  on  a roof.  The  sonorous  booming  of  the 
guns,  sometimes  at  many  minutes’  interval,  some- 
times many  in  the  minute,  was  with  us  ever  and 
always,  day  and  night. 

On  November  17th  the  dynamite  charges  were 
placed  in  the  back  wall  of  the  Sungshuh  caponier 
and  blasted.  The  explosions  were  only  partially 
successful.  The  mines  in  the  eastern  part  blew 
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in  the  concrete  wall,  destroyed  the  caponier,  and 
filled  the  best  part  of  the  moat  with  debris,  while 
those  in  the  western  part  blew  up  through  the 
shafts  without  doing  much  damage.  The  Japanese 
had,  however,  obtained  possession  of  the  front 
moat,  and  they  at  once  set  to  work  to  construct  a 
bomb-proof  passage  across,  resting  on  a frame  of 
heavy  timber,  so  that,  at  the  next  attack,  the  men 
could  be  safely  taken  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the 
fort. 

On  November  20th  the  mines  in  the  counter- 
scarp of  Erhlung  fort  were  exploded,  the  two 
eastern  ones  successfully,  filling  the  deep  moat 
nearly  to  the  top,  while  the  western  here  also  blew 
up  in  the  air.  The  Japanese,  therefore,  decided 
to  build  a bridge  on  heavy  timber  trusses  at  this 
place,  while  on  the  eastern  side  they  commenced 
to  construct  a bomb-proof  passage,  as  at  Sung- 
shuh  fort.  The  bridge  was  finished  on  the  25th, 
but  the  Russians  on  the  same  day  shelled  it  all  to 
pieces  with  6-in.  shells  from  their  battery  position 
behind  Sungshuh.  The  bomb-proof  passage,  which 
they  could  not  reach,  remained  intact. 

On  November  20th  we  correspondents  came 
back  from  an  expedition  to  see  the  explosions  at 
Erhlung  fort.  These  from  a spectacular  point  of 
view,  if  not  in  other  respects,  had  been  a great 
fraud.  On  returning,  we  were  surprised  by  a visit 
from  General  Nogi. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  donga,  where  we  had 
pitched  our  tents,  we  had  put  up  a signboard, 
inviting  soldiers  of  the  army  who  might  feel  cold 
or  thirsty  to  come  up  and  have  a cup  of  tea  and 
warm  themselves,  and  the  invitation  was  largely 
accepted  by  soldiers  passing  this  way ; for  about 
this  time  it  was  often  bitterly  cold.  General 
Nogi,  riding  past  and  reading  our  signboard,  took 
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his  aide  with  him  and  came  up  to  our  camp, 
saying, — 

“ I have  read  your  invitation,  gentlemen.  I 
am  going  to  take  you  at  your  word.  I am  a 
soldier  ; please  give  me  some  tea.” 

The  General  had  always  the  right  word  at  the 
right  time. 

He  sat  chatting  with  us  for  about  half  an  hour 
and  then  left.  Already  whilst  he  sat  with  us  the 
musketry  fire  had  been  more  than  usually  heavy, 
and  very  soon  after  his  departure  it  became 
furious.  Machine  guns  joined  in  the  chorus  and 
hundreds  of  guns  began  to  belch  forth  as  heavy  a 
fire  as  at  any  of  the  big  attacks. 

We  went  out  again,  but  it  was  already  beginning 
to  grow  dark,  and  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  say 
what  was  really  taking  place.  It  seemed  like  a 
big  Russian  counter-attack  up  towards  Erhlung  ; 
the  musket  and  the  machine  gun  fire  was  all  in 
that  direction.  Most  of  the  artillery  fire  was 
Russian.  Shells  and  shrapnel  were  bursting  by 
hundreds  over  the  Japanese  parallels  and  the 
approaches  leading  up  to  Erhlung  and  Sungshuh 
forts.  The  fighting,  whatever  it  was,  lasted  for 
about  an  hour  and  a half.  Then  suddenly  it  died 
down.  Not  until  next  morning  at  Headquarters 
could  we  learn  what  had  happened  and  what  the 
result  had  been. 

It  appears  that  after  the  explosions  at  Erhlung 
had  taken  place  the  Japanese,  at  about  3 p.m., 
sent  a patrol,  consisting  of  a non-commissioned 
officer  and  two  men,  across  the  moat  to  report  on 
the  construction  and  the  condition  of  the  fortifica- 
tions. They  succeeded  in  getting  across  un- 
observed and  lay  down  under  the  sandbag  breast- 
work on  the  top  of  the  parapet.  They  peeped 
over  and  found  that  they  were  lying  in  front  of 
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the  outer  line  of  defence  of  the  fort,  and  that  this 
part  was  very  thinly  garrisoned.  Further  back, 
across  an  open  space  of  about  fifty  yards,  there 
was  an  inner,  much  stronger  and  higher  work 
(reduite),  where  most  of  the  garrison  appeared  to 
be.  After  a while  the  patrol  was  discovered  and 
fired  upon,  whereupon  they  hurriedly  scampered 
back  to  the  moat. 

At  5 p.m.  an  officer  with  twenty-five  men  was 
sent  across  to  try  to  explore  the  flanks  and  the 
rear  of  the  fort  and  report  on  the  defensive 
arrangements  of  these  parts.  But  now  the 
Russians  were  on  the  qtii  vive.  So  soon  as  the 
little  party  attempted  to  cross  the  moat,  they 
were  instantly  fired  upon,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  commander  of  the  fort,  thinking  that  the 
Japanese  were  going  to  deliver  an  attack, 
telephoned  for  reinforcements.  These  came  post 
haste,  about  a hundred  men  from  the  town  and 
about  fifty  from  Wantai,  without  taking  much 
precaution  to  avoid  being  seen,  only  eager  to  be 
in  time  to  help  to  beat  off  the  attack.  These 
supports  were  observed  from  the  Japanese  western 
batteries,  which  at  once  opened  fire  on  them, 
and  the  heavy  shelling  from  the  enemy’s  side 
strengthened  the  Russians  in  their  belief  in  an 
impending  attack.  The  batteries  on  Paijushan, 
Itzeshan  and  Antzeshan  therefore  commenced  a 
violent  fire  all  over  the  Japanese  approaches  from 
which  supports  could  be  brought  up.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was,  of  course,  impossible 
for  the  little  reconnoitring  party  to  achieve  any- 
thing. They  had  to  seek  shelter,  and  after  dark 
they  withdrew.  The  affair  was  thus  more  or  less 
a false  alarm. 

The  Japanese  were  rather  pleased.  Their 
losses  had  not  amounted  to  more  than  about  fifty 
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men.  They  had  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
what  means  the  Russians  would  adopt  during  an 
attack,  so  that  this  little  affair  became  a kind  of 
dress  rehearsal  for  the  real  assault.  Finally,  the 
Russians  had  wasted  a large  amount  of  ammu- 
nition, which  the  Japanese  knew  they  could  ill 
afford,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  Russians  were 
beginning  to  run  short  of  ammunition,  particularly 
for  the  heavier  guns.  They  had  been  firing  very 
little  shrapnel  lately,  and  the  shells  they  were 
sending  against  the  Japanese  batteries  were  of  a 
very  poor  description,  most  of  them  old  Chinese 
shells  re-turned  and  refitted  to  suit  their  own  guns, 
and  provided  with  fuses  which  in  four  cases  out  of 
five  did  not  take  effect.  Some  of  these  shells 
were  opened  and  found 
to  contain  only  a fraction 
of  the  charge  they  ought  to 
hold,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  inner  chamber  was 
filled  with  wood.  In  some 
cases  quite  an  elaborate 
and  ingenious  arrange- 
ment had  been  made. 

The  little  charge,  scarcely 
weighing  an  ounce,  was 
placed  in  a raw-silk  purse 
(a),  and  this  again  encased 
in  a neatly  turned,  well  var- 
nished cylindrical  wooden 
box,  the  lower  part  of 
which  contained  the  clum- 
sily manufactured  fuse  (c), 
kept  in  place  by  the 
spring  (b). 

The  effect  of  the  Russian  artillery  fire  during 
this  period  was  therefore  naturally  very  small ; but 
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it  was  a mistake  of  the  ever-optimistic  Japanese 
to  think  that  their  ammunition  was  practically 
exhausted.  The  heavy  losses  which  the  Russian 
artillery  inflicted  on  the  Japanese  during  the 
ferocious  fighting  about  the  end  of  November  and 
the  beginning  of  December,  particularly  at  203 
Metre  Hill,  soon  made  them  realize  that  at  the 
crucial  moment  their  enemies  had  enough  ammu- 
nition, and  good  ammunition  too.  What  they 
fired  in  the  meantime  against  the  Japanese 
batteries  was  not  so  much  intended  to  be  of  any 
considerable  effect,  as  to  keep  up  the  morale  of 
their  own  men. 

While  the  operations  against  Sungshuh  and 
Erhlung  forts  were  proceeding  as  described,  the 
sappers  of  the  1 1 th  Division  were  slowly  carrying 
saps  up  towards  the  high  East  Kikuan  fort.  It 
had  been  very  difficult  work.  The  higher  they 
progressed,  the  steeper  became  the  hill,  and  the 
more  difficult  was  it  to  guard  their  men  against 
the  shells  and  dynamite  bombs  thrown  from  the 
small  mortars.  Working  along  two  approaches  to 
about  thirty  yards  from  the  “ Tragedy  Trench,” 
they  had  here  connected  them  by  a short  and 
strongly  built  siege  parallel,  provided  with  very 
solid  bomb-proofs.  From  the  centre  of  this 
parallel  they  commenced  to  carry  forward  a sap  ; 
but  under  the  plunging  fire  which  was  poured  in 
from  the  Tragedy  Trench,  further  progress  here 
proved  practically  impossible.  So,  after  sustain- 
ing considerable  losses,  the  attempt  was  given  up  ; 
a very  narrow  and  shallow  trench,  a couple  of 
yards  in  length,  being  all  there  was  to  mark  the 
brave  sappers’  progress. 

The  Japanese  then  decided  to  try  to  capture 
the  Tragedy  Trench  by  assault.  They  knew 
that  the  attempt  most  probably  would  cost  them 
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many  lives,  and  the  attack  was  not  undertaken  in 
any  lightness  of  spirit,  like  several  previous  ones, 
but  because  it  was  practically  their  only  alterna- 
tive, unless  they  tunnelled  their  way  through  the 
rock,  which  was  far  too  slow  a process  under  the 
circumstances,  with  the  third  general  attack  so 
near  to  hand. 

The  assault  was  made  about  six  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  23rd  by  the  12th  regiment. 
The  last  parallel  and  the  approaches  nearest  to  it 
were  crammed  with  soldiers,  and  large  supports 
were  kept  in  readiness  in  the  other  parallels. 

After  some  very  hard  shelling  and  shrapnel 
fire  the  rush  was  made.  The  ominously  empty 
hillside  suddenly  became  alive  with  moving 
soldiers,  who  climbed  upwards  with  feverish 
haste,  each  only  armed  with  a rifle  and  a couple 
of  hand  grenades.  Although  as  soon  as  they 
emerged  from  the  trenches,  a hailstorm  of  lead 
and  splinters  of  steel  from  rifles  and  bursting 
shrapnel  descended  over  them,  and  although 
within  a few  seconds  the  little  open  space 
between  the  opposing  trenches  was  changed  to 
a pandemonium  of  horrors  and  sufferings,  and 
covered  with  mutilated  corpses  and  wounded  men 
writhing  in  pain,  yet  the  besiegers  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  Tragedy  Trench  and  in  driving  the 
defenders  out. 

The  trench  was  very  strongly  built,  and  pro- 
vided with  bomb-proofs  and  traverses,  affording 
excellent  shelter  against  attacks  from  the  north, 
the  Japanese  side  ; but  against  the  tremendous 
fire  opened  up  from  the  Russian  positions,  these 
defences  were  of  little  avail,  and  the  Japanese 
suffered  severely.  It  was  impossible  to  mass  any 
considerable  force  here.  When,  therefore,  the 
Russians  came  storming  in  over  them  again  with 
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bayonets  and  hand  grenades,  they  were  unable  to 
withstand  the  fury  of  the  onslaught,  and  were 
driven  back  to  the  parallel. 

Later  in  the  evening  several  other  assaults  were 
made,  and  though  the  Japanese  each  time  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  the  trench,  they  were  as 
surely  driven  out  again  by  the  determined 
Russian  counter-attacks.  At  i o’clock  in  the 
morning  the  commander  of  the  12th  regiment 
decided  to  give  up  any  further  attempt  for  the 
nonce,  and  to  postpone  further  operations  till  the 
day  of  the  impending  general  attack,  when  the 
Russians  would  be  so  taken  up  with  fighting  in 
every  direction,  that  they  would  be  unable  to 
concentrate  their  efforts  on  any  particular  spot. 

So  the  Russians  remained  masters  of  the  field. 
In  the  hard-fought-for  trenches  Russian  and 
Japanese  corpses  lay  in  heaps,  pitifully  inter- 
mingled, and  the  open  space  in  front  of  the 
trench  was  black  with  killed  and  badly-wounded 
men.  Within  a couple  of  days  all  were  dead. 
To  attempt  to  remove  the  wounded  was  quite 
out  of  the  question,  and  so  all  perished.  For  the 
second  time  the  “ Tragedy  Trench  ” had  proved 
rightly  named.  It  was  not  to  be  the  last  time. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


THE  THIRD  GENERAL  ATTACK 
BOUT  the  middle  of  November  Marshal 


Oyama,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 


^ ^Japanese  Armies,  sent  his  Quartermaster- 
General,  General  Fukushima,  and  his  Chief-of- 
Staff,  General  Kodama,  to  the  investing  army 
in  front  of  Port  Arthur  to  report  on  the  appar- 
ently unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs  at  this 
theatre  of  operations.  As  I pointed  out  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  the  advent  of  the  Baltic  Fleet 
as  a new  factor  in  the  game  of  war  made  it 
imperative  that  the  fortress  should  be  captured 
without  delay,  or  at  least  that  positions  should  be 
taken  to  enable  the  Japanese  to  destroy  the 
Russian  fleet  at  Port  Arthur,  or  compel  the  ships 
to  leave  the  harbour.  It  is  probable  that  the  two 
distinguished  officers  were  sent  here  to  push  things 
forward  and  see  that  everything  possible  was 
done  to  this  end.  At  the  next  attack,  the 
Japanese  must  continue  their  assaults  without 
stop  or  respite,  even  if  the  fighting  should  last 
for  weeks,  until  this  goal  had  been  attained  or 
until  their  last  man  had  perished  in  the  attempt. 

The  October  attack  proved  that  the  besieging 
army  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  out  this 
programme  or  perhaps  that  the  morale  of  the  men 
had  suffered  under  the  long-drawn-out  struggle,  so 
that  they  had  lost  that  indomitable,  nearly  super- 
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human  courage  which  so  distinguished  them 
during  the  first  part  of  the  campaign. 

There  are  many  indications  that  the  latter 
conjecture  is  the  correct  one. 

After  the  unsuccessful  attacks  on  the  Tragedy 
Trench  on  November  23rd  the  12th  regiment, 
which  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  here, 
had  to  be  withdrawn  and  replaced  by  another. 

At  the  attack  on  December  i8th  against  North 
Kikuan  fort  the  22nd  regiment,  which  had  fought 
its  way  against  this  stronghold  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  which  was  designed  to  make  the 
ultimate  assault,  was,  at  the  very  last  moment, 
ordered  back  by  the  divisional  commander,  and  a 
new  regiment  was  sent  forward,  because  the 
General  “ read  fear  in  their  faces,”  according  to 
his  own  expression. 

When  the  officers  who  took  part  in  the  attacks 
on  Sungshuh,  Erhlung,  and  North  Kikuan  forts  on 
November  26th  tried  to  tell  me  of  this  terrible 
fight,  they  described  how  the  inner  of  the  forts  had 
been  constructed  as  a maze  of  sandbag  bomb- 
proofs,  and  how  in  the  narrow  passages  and 
ingeniously  prepared  cuts  de  sac  they  got  lost,  and 
were  mowed  down  by  the  rifles  and  machine  guns 
of  their  invisible  foes ; or  how  a Russian  force, 
which  had  been  concealed  in  some  dark  narrow 
side-passage,  charged  down  upon  them  with 
bayonets  and  hand  grenades.  This  tale,  though 
I heard  it  from  several  persons,  seemed  at  once  to 
be  most  improbable.  I could  not  conceive  how 
such  a “ maze  ” of  sandbag  breastworks  and 
bomb-proofs,  if  they  ever  had  existed,  had  been 
able  to  resist  the  furious  bombardment  which  was 
poured  in  over  the  forts  for  many  hours  just  before 
the  attacks.  I thought  that  such  improvised 
arrangements  must  have  been  shelled  to  wrack  and 
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ruin  and  made  absolutely  useless  for  such  pur- 
poses as  mentioned.  Later  investigations  on 
the  spot  and  conversations  with  several  Russian 
officers  who  took  part  in  these  fights  have  con- 
vinced me  that  no  such  inner  defences  ever 
existed.  There  were  sandbag  breastworks  on  the 
ramparts  and  bomb-proofs  under  the  banquettes. 
In  North  Kikuan  fort  there  was  a sandbag 
entrenchment  at  the  rear  of  the  fort,  and  in 
Erhlung  there  was  a covered  communication 
between  the  upper  and  the  lower  battery,  but 
all  tales  of  a “ maze  ” are  simply  due  to  the  over- 
excited imagination  of  the  men  who  took  part  in 
the  fighting. 

These  examples,  which  show  how  the  Japanese 
in  front  of  Port  Arthur  were  beginning  to  lose 
their  nerve  under  the  terrible  strain,  could  be 
multiplied,  but  I shall  restrict  myself  to  mention  a 
single  other  case. 

After  the  capture  of  North  Kikuan  fort  the 
Japanese  garrison  here  and  the  sappers  who 
worked  up  towards  “ Q ” fort,  suffered  very 
severely  from  rifle  and  machine  gun  fire  without 
being  able  to  make  out  from  where  the  fire 
emanated.  Some  of  it,  they  knew,  came  from 
“ Q ” fort,  some  from  the  Chinese  wall,  but  the 
position  of  these  fortifications  was  not  such  that 
it  could  account  for  the  galling  fire  to  which  they 
were  exposed.  They  imagined  that  there  must 
be  a marvellously  well  masked  position  somewhere 
between  North  Kikuan  and  “Q”  forts,  and  as 
they  were  not  able  to  locate  it,  and  it  began  to 
inspire  them  with  a kind  of  supernatural  awe,  they 
gave  the  imaginary  position  the  name  of  the 
“ Ghost  Trench.”  This  is,  of  course,  nothing  out 
of  the  common  ; but  here  comes  the  extraordinary 
part.  Directly  after  the  fort  had  been  captured. 
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the  Japanese  drew  a plan  of  it,  showing  at  the 
same  time  the  position  of  the  “ O ” fort  and  the 
Ghost  Trench,  and  we  were  even,  a few  days 
later,  told  that  this  trench  had  now  been  captured. 

The  day  after  the  capitulation  of  Port  Arthur 
I walked  all  over  the  forts  and  the  trenches  in  the 
Eastern  section  of  the  fortress.  I came  to  “ Q ” 
fort  and  went  across  the  open  field  down  to  North 
Kikuan  fort ; but  of  any  trench  here  or  anywhere 
near  there  was  not  a vestige.  It  was  indeed  a 
“ Ghost  ” trench,  created  in  the  disturbed  brains  of 
men  with  highly-strung  nerves. 

This  state  of  affairs  had  become  apparent  to 
the  Japanese  themselves.  They  saw  that  to  gain 
the  much  desired  end  it  would  be  necessary  to 
infuse  new  blood,  to  evoke  competition,  play  on 
the  old  clan  jealousies,  and  to  shift  the  regiments 
about  a bit  so  that  they  should  not  always  have  to 
operate  against  the  same  positions  where  they  had 
suffered  and  been  beaten  back  time  after  time,  and 
which  to  their  minds  therefore  had  come  to  stand 
as  something  terrible,  uncanny  and  awe-inspiring. 

Already  on  October  20th,  the  loth  brigade  of 
the  second  reserve  had  arrived  from  Japan  and  had 
been  detailed  to  reinforce  the  nth  Division.  On 
November  17th  the  7th  Army  Division  arrived  in 
Dalny  and  marched  to  Shuangtaikou,  eight  miles 
to  the  rear  of  the  Japanese  lines. 

This  division  consisted  of  young  fresh  troops 
direct  from  home.  It  was  recruited  from  the 
Hokaido  districts  and  has  always  been  considered 
one  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  whole  Japanese 
army.  It  was  the  only  division  which  had  not,  so 
far,  taken  any  part  in  the  war  ; remaining  at  home 
while  their  comrades  were  out  fighting  for  their 
country  and  decking  themselves  with  honour.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  with  what  feelings  they  had 
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read  and  heard  of  the  feats  of  the  other  divisions 
while  they  had  remained  inactive,  eating  their 
hearts  out.  But  at  last  relief  had  come.  The 
Emperor  had  entrusted  to  them  the  glorious  task 
of  taking  Port  Arthur,  the  only  place  where  their 
comrades  had  been  baulked.  At  last  their  oppor- 
tunity had  arrived. 

The  troops  were  not  taken  at  once  to  the  front 
but  were  kept  back  at  Shuangtaikou  until  actually 
needed.  They  were  not  allowed  to  have  any 
communication  with  the  other  troops,  who  might 
fill  them  with  tales  of  the  formidable  fortress,  the 
terrible  fights,  the  hardships,  the  sufferings,  the 
cruel  sights — with  unbiassed  minds  and  full  of 
eagerness  and  enthusiasm  should  they  come  to 
the  front,  and  their  young,  long  pent-up  force 
should  run  like  a warm  current  through  the  whole 
battle-worn  army  and  fill  it  with  fresh  energy. 

With  these  reinforcements  the  besieging  army 
had  been  brought  up  to  nearly  100,000  men  all 
told,  and  included  twenty-four  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, and  with  this  formidable  body  the  Japanese 
renewed  their  attacks  on  the  fortress. 

The  Japanese  plan  was,  as  already  stated,  to 
make  simultaneous  attacks  on  the  uncaptured 
positions  along  the  northern  enceinte  of  the  eastern 
section,  namely,  the  Sungshuh,  Erhlung,  North 
Kikuan,  “ Q,”  and  East  Kikuan  forts,  and  also 
against  certain  portions  of  the  covered  way.  The 
area  of  operations  on  November  6th  was,  then, 
exactly  the  same  as  during  the  second  general 
attack  in  October.  The  regiments  which  went 
to  assault  the  different  positions  were,  with  one 
exception,  the  same,  and  the  whole  fighting,  from 
beginning  to  end,  proceeded  in  much  the  same 
way,  developing  into  a series  of  separate,  inde 
pendent  assaults. 
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As  at  all  previous  attacks,  the  Japanese  com- 
menced operations  by  a long  and  heavy  bombard- 
ment. Although  their  many  experiences  must 
have  made  it  clear  to  them  that  this  introductory 
bombardment  was  of  very  little  effect  against  the 
Russian  fortifications,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
only  served  as  a kind  of  warning  to  the  enemy  to 
have  everything  in  readiness  for  their  reception, 
they  did  not  think  of  changing  their  tactics.  In 
matters  military  the  Japanese  are  very  orthodox. 

Though  not  so  crushingly  heavy  as  in  October, 
the  preliminary  bombardment  was  very  violent, 
and  lasted  from  dawn  until  about  i p.m.,  when 
the  infantry  advance  began.  During  the  last  two 
hours  nearly  all  the  firing  was  shrapnel  ; the 
“ Big  Babies  ” played  only  a very  subordinate  role 
compared  with  what  they  had  done  during  the 
second  general  attack. 

The  third  general  attack  commenced  on  No- 
vember 26th  with  an  attempt  to  carry  the  etueinte 
forts  in  the  eastern  section.  It  was  repulsed 
after  fifteen  hours  of  continuous  fighting  of  the 
fiercest  description,  with  very  severe  losses,  the 
heaviest  the  Japanese  ever  suffered  in  a single  day 
before  Port  Arthur.  At  the  two  previous  attacks, 
though  they  were  repulsed,  the  Japanese  had 
retained  certain  minor  advantages.  At  the  first 
they  had  captured  the  two  Panlung  forts,  at  the 
second  they  had  got  possession  of  “P”  fort  and 
Kobu  fort ; but  at  the  third  general  attack  they 
were  beaten  back  everywhere  without  gaining  a 
single  step  forward  in  any  direction.  And  yet, 
such  was  the  strategical  situation,  with  the  Baltic 
fleet  throwing  a threatening  shadow,  that  the 
Japanese  had  to  continue.  The  capture  of  the 
fortress  at  the  present  juncture  became  of  secon- 
dary consideration  ; the  destruction  of  the  fleet 
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in  the  harbour  was  all-important,  and  as  the  door 
had  been  slammed  so  forcibly  in  their  faces  in  the 
eastern  section,  they  would  have  to  try  their  luck 
in  another  direction.  From  November  27th  the 
general  attack  therefore  condensed  itself  into  a 
tremendous  effort  to  capture  a single  important 
position,  the  famous  nine  days’  fight  for  20^ 
Metre  Hill. 

Although  the  fighting  went  on  with  practically 
no  interruption  from  November  26th  to  Decem- 
ber 6th,  the  first  day’s  attack  forms  an  absolutely 
independent  part  of  the  operations,  and  must  be 
treated  separately. 

The  infantry  attacks  were  received  at  first  with 
a terrible  fire  from  rifles  and  machine  guns.  The 
fighting  soon  developed  into  a series  of  hand-to- 
hand  encounters.  With  the  enemy  so  close,  it  is 
difficult  for  the  defender  to  keep  calm  and  to 
aim  correctly.  It  becomes  intolerable  to  him  to 
remain  quiet  and  self-possessed ; the  strain  is  too 
great.  He  must,  must  get  to  close  quarters  with 
his  enemy,  although  he  knows  that  his  rifle 
is  a much  more  destructive  weapon  than  his 
bayonet. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  force  in  front  of 
Sungshuh  fort  had  been  largely  increased.  At 
about  two  o’clock  the  first  assault  was  made. 
Through  the  bomb-proof  passage  they  crossed 
the  moat  and  gained  the  parapet  of  the  rampart, 
which  in  a moment  became  black  with  moving 
men.  Into  this  seething  mass  of  humanity  the 
machine  guns  of  the  forts  and  the  batteries  on 
Antzeshan  poured  such  a tremendous  fire  that 
the  attackers  were  mowed  down,  crushed,  dis- 
persed, and  sent  head  over  heels  back  to  the 
moat  again  in  less  than  a minute,  before  a single 
man  had  reached  the  interior  of  the  fort.  The 
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same  fate  befell  a fresh  attempt  undertaken  at 
five  o’clock.  After  dark  a number  of  men  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  bullet-swept  zone,  and 
reached  the  terre-plein  of  the  fort.  The  Russians 
met  them  hand-to-hand,  and  a terrible  encounter 
ensued,  lasting  for  nearly  two  hours,  fought  with 
the  fiercest  savagery.  There  was  no  wavering 
nor  weakness  on  either  side.  A single  thought 
filled  the  minds  of  the  men  : 

Kill!  kill!  kill! 

Hoarse,  grunting  sounds  as  from  wild  animals  ; 
clang  of  steel ; cracking  of  rifles  and  the  sudden 
crash  of  bursting  grenades  ; meanings  of  wounded 
men  writhing  in  pain  ; reeking  of  blood  ; acrid 
smell  of  perspiration  of  men  in  excitement ; sweet, 
sickly  vapours  of  dynamite  and  pyroxyline,  and 
the  smell  of  powder,  which  to  a man  is  like  spurs 
to  a horse,  and  goads  him  right  on  unto  death. 
Kill!  kill!  kill! 

Hurl  thy  hand  grenade  into  the  thick  of  thy 
enemies  ! Nothing  equals  it  for  mangling,  muti- 
lating, tearing  to  pieces.  Limbs  and  heads  and 
pieces  of  flesh  fly  about,  and  the  warm  blood 
spurts  in  thy  face. 

Kill!  kill!  kill! 

Thrust  thy  bayonet,  bury  thy  blade  deep  in 
quivering  flesh  ; grasp  the  barrel  of  thy  rifle  with 
powerful  hands,  swing  it  over  thy  head  and  brain 
thine  enemy  with  a crushing  blow.  Tear  him 
with  nails,  bite  him  with  teeth,  and  strangle  him 
with  sinewy  fingers. 

Kill ! kill ! kill ! 

For  two  hours  the  struggle  lasted  ; then  the 
two  parties,  tired  to  death,  separated  silently 
as  by  a mutual  agreement,  and  withdrew,  the 
Russians  to  the  rear  of  the  fort,  the  Japanese  to 
trenches  which  their  sappers  meanwhile  had 
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dug  on  the  banquette.  From  these  positions  the 
firing  was  continued,  but  no  further  attempt  was 
made  from  either  side  to  drive  the  enemy  out. 
The  following  night  the  Japanese,  finding  their 
position  in  the  interior  of  the  fort  untenable, 
withdrew  to  the  moat  again. 

At  Erhlung  Fort  the  fighting  was  of  a still 
more  ferocious  character,  and  lasted,  with  few 
and  brief  interruptions,  the  whole  day,  and  on 
until  three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  plan,  Appendix  VI.,  the  interior  of 
the  fort  consists  of  a lower  and  higher  battery, 
the  lower  armed  with  field  pieces,  the  inner  with 
15  cm.  guns  and  machine  guns.  The  Japanese 
plan  was  to  make  their  main  attack  from  the 
moat  over  the  ramparts  of  the  lower  battery,  but 
at  the  same  time  they  dispatched  a force  up 
through  the  deep  donga  between  Erhlung  and 
Hachimaki-yama  to  work  their  way,  partly  through 
saps  which  had  been  constructed  here,  to  the 
rear  of  the  fort,  and  attempt  another  attack  from 
this  side.  For  a long  time  this  force  was  kept  at 
bay  by  a galling  fire  from  the  Chinese  wall,  and 
when,  at  last,  their  thinned  ranks  succeeded  in 
breaking  through  and  reaching  the  road  which 
leads  from  Sungshuh  along  the  rear  of  the  fort 
line,  they  were  met  with  such  a furious  fire  from 
the  battery  positions  on  New  Panlung,  and  the  so- 
called  Sungshuh  supporting  fort,  that  practically 
the  whole  of  the  detachment  was  wiped  out. 

The  attacks  delivered  in  the  afternoon  across 
the  ramparts  were  beaten  back,  to  be  resumed 
again  about  ten  o’clock  the  same  night.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  most  of  the  fighting  was  hand-to- 
hand,  though  the  rattle  of  rifles  and  machine 
guns  in  this  direction  at  times  was  terrific. 
After  two  hours  of  the  fiercest  fighting  the 
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Russians  were  driven  out  from  the  lower  level  of 
the  fort.  At  midnight  the  Japanese  made  a 
desperate  attempt  to  storm  the  upper  battery  ; 
but  the  assailants  were  mown  down  by  machine 
guns  so  soon  as  they  appeared  on  the  parapet, 
and  hand  grenades  and  shells  tore  cruel  gaps  in 
their  ranks.  Supports  after  supports  were  sent 
up,  only  to  be  mown  down  in  their  turn,  and 
when  at  last  the  fighting  slackened  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  the  Japanese  had  been 
forced  back  to  their  improvised  trenches  in  the 
front  part  of  the  works,  leaving  the  whole  terre- 
plein  between  the  upper  and  lower  battery  strewn 
with  dead  bodies,  in  some  places  piled  six  or 
eight  high.  At  Erhlung,  as  at  Sungshuh,  the 
Japanese  on  the  following  night  retired  to  the 
moat  again.  During  the  latter  portion  of  the  night 
the  artillery  on  both  sides  took  an  active  part  in 
the  fighting,  the  Japanese  batteries  bombarding 
the  upper,  the  Russian  the  lower  part  of  the  fort. 
Here,  as  along  their  whole  line  of  attack,  the 
Japanese  guided  the  fire  from  their  batteries  by 
small  white  lights,  showing  how  far  up  against  the 
different  positions  they  had  gained.  Special 
signals  were  made  by  lighting  red  Bengal  fires. 
Most  of  the  Russian  signalling  was  made  with 
their  searchlights. 

Besides  the  attacks  against  the  Chinese  wall 
to  the  rear  of  Hachimaki-yama  which  I have 
already  mentioned,  the  Japanese  tried  at  two 
other  places  to  break  through  this  line  of  defence, 
namely,  behind  “P”  fort  and  behind  East  Pan- 
lung. At  the  former  place  two  assaults  were 
made ; but  both  broke  down  under  the  terrible 
fire  at  close  range.  At  East  Panlung  no  less 
than  four  rushes  were  made,  three  of  them  were 
crushed  under  the  withering  fire  ; at  the  fourth 
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the  assailants  succeeded  in  breaking  through, 
and  a force  of  200  men  was  sent  forward  against 
the  slopes  of  Wantai  hill.  They  reached  the 
neck ; but  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Russians  had  a 
warm  reception  awaiting  them.  From  “ H ” fort 
and  from  Wantai  supports  rushed  down  upon 
them,  and  a sweeping  fire  from  machine  guns 
was  showered  down  from  two  sides.  Of  the  little 
party  not  one  returned  to  tell  his  comrades  what 
the  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge  was 
like.  After  this,  all  further  attempts  to  break 
through  were  abandoned,  and  the  Japanese  estab- 
lished themselves  in  trenches  but  a few  yards 
away  from  the  Chinese  wall  at  the  places  where 
their  attacks  had  been  made,  both  sides  keeping 
up  a continuous  hand-grenade  fire. 

At  North  Kikuan  fort  the  attack  shaped  much 
in  the  same  way  as  at  Sungshuh  and  Erhlung. 
The  fighting  here  was  also  of  the  fiercest  descrip- 
tion, chiefly  with  bayonets  and  hand  grenades. 
Five  assaults  were  made  over  the  ramparts.  In 
the  narrow  space  in  the  interior  of  the  fort  the 
lines  of  fighting  men  swayed  backwards  and  for- 
wards, as  one  or  other  party  momentarily  gained 
the  upper  hand  ; but  in  the  end  the  result  was 
always  the  same.  The  Russians  stood  their 
ground  with  the  most  admirable  fortitude,  and 
fought  where  they  stood  till  they  were  cut  down  ; 
supports  were  kept  in  readiness  in  the  gorge  of 
the  fort  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  ranks,  and  in  spite 
of  all  their  gallantry  the  Japanese  every  time  were 
beaten  back,  leaving  hundreds  of  men  on  the  field  ; 
but  in  the  heaps  of  dead  and  dying,  crammed  into 
the  little  space,  there  was  a fair  sprinkling  of 
Russians.  With  dead  bodies  of  brave  men  the 
dam  had  been  built  which  stopped  the  Japanese 
avalanche. 

R 
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At  East  Kikuan  some  of  the  most  sanguinary 
encounters  of  the  day  took  place  during  the  fighrs 
for  the  Tragedy  Trench.  As  I have  mentioned, 
the  12th  regiment,  which  made  the  attacks  on 
November  23rd  and  was  repulsed  with  great  losses, 
had  been  taken  out  of  the  fighting  line  and  placed 
in  reserve,  and  the  27th  regiment  of  the  newly- 
arrived  7th  Division  had  been  put  in  their  stead. 
The  Trench  was  taken  and  retaken  three  times  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet ; the  intervening  space 
between  the  Trench  and  the  last  Japanese  parallel, 
which  was  strewn  with  corpses  after  the  previous 
attacks  in  October  and  November,  once  more 
reaped  a rich  harvest.  The  next  morning  this 
piece  of  ground  looked,  at  a distance,  as  if  covered 
with  a black  carpet  of  dead  bodies.  Probably  no 
spot  on  earth  of  the  same  dimensions  is  so 
saturated  with  the  blood  of  brave  men  as  this 
little  part  of  the  East  Kikuan  hillside. 

At  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  as  we  sat 
watching  the  fighting  and  listening  to  the  sounds 
of  musketry  and  machine  guns,  trying  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  progress  of  the  attack,  our  attention 
was  suddenly  drawn  to  one  of  the  Russian  search- 
lights down  in  the  lower  part  of  Shuishi  valley 
which  began  to  behave  in  a most  peculiar  and 
eccentric  manner.  It  went  out  and  flashed  forth 
again  with  infinitesimal  intervals,  flickering  and 
beckoning  deliriously ; then  it  suddenly  became 
fixed,  throwing  its  cone  of  light  in  the  direction  of 
the  Shuishi  lunettes  ; but  after  a little  while  it 
again  commenced  twinkling  and  scintillating,  its 
rays  moving  about  in  every  direction  in  a most 
erratic  way ; and  then  it  suddenly  went  out 
altogether. 

Shortly  after  we  heard  a heavy  fire  open  up  in 
the  direction  of  Sungshuh  Fort,  which  speedily 
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increased  in  vehemence  and  soon  became  of 
terrific  intensity.  We  conjectured  that  the  wild 
beckoning  and  winking  of  the  searchlight  had 
been  a signal  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Russians 
to  some  unexpected  move  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese.  And  so  it  proved  to  be.  General 
Nogi,  in  connection  with  the  frontal  attacks 
against  the  eastern  section,  had  planned  a turning 
movement  to  capture  the  strong  battery  position 
behind  Sungshuh  Fort,  which  the  Japanese  call 
the  supporting  fort  of  Sungshuh,  by  an  attack 
from  the  west  side.  Should  they  succeed  in  the 
enterprise,  the  Japanese  would  thus  be  established 
in  the  rear  of  the  Russian  lines  ; they  would  be 
able  to  fire  directly  into  Sungshuh  and  Erhlung 
forts,  making  them  untenable,  and  no  move  could 
therefore  be  more  calculated  to  bring  about  the 
speedy  fall  of  the  whole  fortress. 

To  carry  out  this  plan,  General  Nogi  had 
formed  a detachment  of  2,000  volunteers,  all 
picked  men,  chosen  from  the  different  regiments 
making  up  the  Japanese  right  wing,  and  the 
command  of  this  force  he  had  entrusted  to  the 
brave  leader  of  the  2nd  Brigade,  Major-General 
Nakamura.  The  troops  had  been  drawn  up  in 
the  two  southern  Shuishi  lunettes  and  the  con- 
necting trenches.  From  here  they  were  to 
advance  down  the  steep  incline  to  the  lower  part 
of  Shuishi  valley,  cross  this,  and  work  their  way 
up  the  gorge  between  Sungshuh  and  the  support- 
ing fort. 

I quote  below  General  Nakamura’s  instructions 
to  his  troops,  both  because  they  give  a clear 
indication  of  the  importance  which  the  Japanese 
attached  to  this  move  and  because  the  concluding 
words  corroborate  my  remarks  in  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter. 
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“ The  object  of  our  detachment  is  to  cut  the 
Port  Arthur  fortress  into  two.  No  man  must 
hope  to  return  alive.  Should  I fall,  Colonel 
Watanabe  will  take  my  place,  and  should  a 
similar  fate  befall  him,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Okuno 
will  take  charge.  Every  officer  of  whatever  rank 
shall  appoint  his  successor.  The  attack  shall 
be  chiefly  effected  with  the  bayonet.  However 
severe  the  enemy’s  fire,  our  men  must  not  return 
a single  shot  until  we  have  established  a footing. 
The  officers  are  authorized  to  kill  those  men  who, 
without  proper  reason,  straggle  behind  or  separate 
themselves  from  the  ranks,  or  retreat.”  (Trans. 
Japan  Times) 

At  nine  o’clock,  just  as  the  moon  was  rising, 
the  detachment  started  on  its  adventurous  under- 
taking towards  the  enemy’s  positions.  The 
Russian  forts  and  batteries  loomed  up,  large  and 
black  and  threatening  in  the  faint,  fantastic  light, 
in  front  and  on  both  flanks.  To  the  left  the 
battle  was  raging,  and  over  the  heads  of  the 
detachment  shells  and  shrapnel  from  the  western 
batteries  sped  zishing  past.  The  column  wended 
its  way  forward  in  the  deepest  silence.  It  reached 
the  valley  below  unobserved  ; then  suddenly  it 
was  struck  by  the  rays  of  a searchlight,  which 
slowly  passed  backwards  and  forwards,  exploring 
the  field.  For  a few  moments  the  light  remained 
immovably  fixed  on  the  troops,  as  if  paralyzed  ; 
then,  as  the  glimmering  of  the  bayonets  revealed 
a large  force  of  the  enemy  close  to  their  own 
lines,  it  became  frantic,  sending  its  mute  cry  of 
distress,  in  short,  rapid  gleams,  all  over  the 
horizon.  Its  appeal  was  seen  and  read.  A 
tremendous  artillery  fire  opened  from  all  sides 
upon  the  detachment,  and  when  it  ventured  into 
the  gorge,  and  commenced  climbing  the  steep 
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slopes  up  to  the  supporting  fort,  strong  Russian 
reserves,  gathered  there,  poured  a withering  fire 
into  the  attacking  party,  and  then  rushed  down 
upon  them,  and  engaged  them  in  a desperate, 
hand-to-hand  struggle.  Both  sides  fought  like 
demons,  especially  the  Russians,  who  on  this  day 
attacked  with  unparalleled  bravery.  Nothing 
could  stand  against  their  furious  assault.  General 
Nakamura  was  seriously  wounded,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Okuba  was  killed,  and  over  a thousand  men 
were  placed  hors  de  combat.  After  nearly  three 
hours  of  the  fiercest  combat,  when  all  hopes  of 
success  had  to  be  abandoned.  General  Nogi,  at 
one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  recalled  the  detach- 
ment. 


CHAPTER  XX 


203  METRE  HILL 

November  26th  had  been  a disastrous  day 
for  the  Japanese.  Ten  thousand  of  their 
brave  soldiers  lay  killed  or  severely 
wounded  on  the  bleak  hillsides  or  in  the  forts  and 
trenches  where  the  battle  had  raged,  and  their 
hospitals  were  crowded  with  men,  torn,  mangled, 
and  mutilated  by  the  horrible  wounds  which 
bayonets,  hand  grenades  and  rifle  bullets  fired  at 
close  range  inflict.  And  all  these  sacrifices  had 
not  brought  them  a step  nearer  to  their  goal. 

Their  entire  centre  and  most  of  the  right  and 
left  wings  had  been  engaged  in  the  attack,  and 
the  troops  were  tired  out  after  the  fifteen  hours  of 
continuous  terrible  fighting.  A deep  despondency, 
a dark  gloom  had  settled  over  the  whole  army. 
The  weather  was  misty  and  sultry  and  seemed  to 
fit  in  well  with  the  mood  of  the  besiegers,  and  the 
strange  quietness,  the  morose  silence,  which  reigned 
throughout  the  Japanese  lines  seemed  doubly 
oppressive  after  the  uproar  and  ear-splitting  of  the 
preceding  day. 

At  headquarters  this  feeling  of  despondency  and 
dejection  was  even  more  pronounced  than  amongst 
the  troops.  Their  calculations  and  estimates  had 
again  proved  wrong,  their  methods  unavailing, 
their  plans  a failure.  I had  a distinct  feeling  that 
they  were  inclined  to  do  as  they  had  been  doing 
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after  the  other  unsuccessful  attacks,  give  them- 
selves three  or  four  weeks  of  more  thorough  pre- 
paration for  a fresh  assault,  resting  their  men  and 
trying  to  build  up  their  self-confidence  again.  But 
this  time  they  had  to  go  on.  The  orders  from 
Tokyo  were  peremptory,  and  Generals  Fuku- 
shima  and  Kodama  were  there  to  see  that  they 
were  executed  vigorously.  It  had  become  too 
evident  that  it  was  hopeless  to  persevere  along 
the  lines  they  had  tried  to  force  their  way  on  the 
26th  ; they  would  have  to  try  in  other  directions. 
They  understood  that  they  must  give  up  for  the 
present  every  idea  of  bringing  about  the  speedy 
fall  of  the  fortress,  and  must  confine  themselves 
to  capturing  positions  from  which  the  Russian 
fleet  could  be  destroyed.  Once  they  realized  this, 
there  was  no  doubt  where  their  efforts  must  be 
concentrated.  The  only  dominating  position  with- 
in possible  reach  and  at  reasonable  range  from  the 
harbour  was  the  high  203  Metre  Hill,  which  they 
had  already  unsuccessfully  attacked  in  September. 

This  hill  is  the  highest  eminence  on  the  large 
plateau  which  rises  up  to  the  north  of  the  harbour 
and  extends  nearly  to  Louisa  Bay.  Situated 
about  midway  on  the  western  edge  of  the  plateau, 
it  is  about  three  miles  distant  from  Paijushan 
hill,  under  the  shelter  of  which  the  Russian  men- 
of-war  lay  at  anchor,  and  from  its  top  a most 
excellent  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  harbour,  the  new 
town  and  parts  of  the  old  town  can  be  obtained. 

The  possession  of  203  Metre  Hill  would  give 
the  Japanese  other  advantages  also.  It  completely 
dominates  the  forts  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
plateau,  and  with  guns  placed  on  its  top,  the 
Japanese  would  be  able  to  fire  right  into  the  open 
gorge  of  Antzeshan  and  demolish  the  batteries 
there.  The  lower  fortified  hills  and  advanced 
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positions  in  front  of  the  eastern  and  southern  forts 
on  the  plateau  would  be  untenable,  and  their 
defenders  could  be  driven  back  behind  the  ram- 
parts of  the  forts  without  difficulty,  so  that  the 
sapping  operations  could  be  very  much  restricted. 
In  other  words,  203  Metre  Hill  was  the  key  of 
the  whole  western  section  of  defences  and  there- 
fore the  natural  point  of  attack,  on  which  the 
Japanese  would  have  to  concentrate  all  their 
forces  and  all  their  energy. 

203  Metre  Hill  is  a very  strong  position  from 
nature’s  hand.  Separated  from  the  nearest  lower 
hills  by  deep,  narrow  gorges,  it  lifts  its  lofty 
peaks  high  above  the  surrounding  country.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  hill  are  fairly  easy  slopes  ; but 
higher  up  the  sides  are  in  many  places  bulging 
and  precipitous,  and  exceedingly  hard  to  climb. 
To  the  north-east  a short  neck  connects  203  with 
the  considerably  lower  Akasaka-yama,  which  also 
was  strongly  fortified,  and  by  its  enfilading  posi- 
tion to  the  main  hill  was  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  the  defenders.  Provided  with  strong  per- 
manent fortifications,  these  hills  would  have  been 
practically  impregnable.  The  Russians  either 
had  no  eye  for  their  great  importance,  or  had  not 
the  time  or  means  to  build  proper  forts  here  ; but 
even  with  the  defence  works  of  semi-permanent 
character,  the  natural  strength  of  the  position 
was  such  that  it  took  the  Japanese  nine  days 
of  almost  continuous  fighting,  and  cost  them 
over  8,000  men  to  gain  possession  of  it.  It 
was  only  when  they  had  spent  over  4,000  of  their 
big  howitzer  shells  in  completely  wrecking  the 
trenches,  that  they  were  able  to  capture  the 
place.  With  forts  strong  enough  to  withstand 
such  fire — as,  for  instance,  Erhlung  and  the  other 
permanent  forts  on  the  eastern  ridge — it  is  not 
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improbable  that  the  Japanese  would  have  utterly- 
failed  to  carry  the  position  by  assault,  and  to 
tunnel  their  way  up  through  the  hard  rock  to  it, 
even  if  everything  went  well,  would  have  taken 
them  many  months. 

On  each  of  the  peaks  a small  fort  was  built, 
and  round  the  front  and  the  flanks  of  the  hill  a 
double  row  of  trenches  extended,  defended  by 
strong  wire  entanglements.  Forts  and  trenches 
were  constructed  in  the  same  manner.  On  posts 
of  heavy  timber  a roof  of  8 in.  by  14  in.  beams 
was  laid,  covered  with  large  ^ in.  steel  plates  ; 
on  top  of  this  a thick  layer 
of  sandbags  and  earth.  The 
strong  sandbag  breastworks 
reached  right  up  to  the  roof, 
and  the  loopholes  were  pro- 


tected by  in.  steel  plates,  about  ^ 

12  in.  square,  with  a cross- 
shaped opening  punched  out  for  ^ 

the  rifle.  At  the  two  forts  the  steel  plate  with 


CROSS-SHAPED  OPEN- 
ING FOR  THE  RIFLE 
USED  FOR  LOOP- 
HOLES IN  SANDBAG 
TRENCHES. 


corners  were  strengthened  by 
rails.  Strong  bomb-proofs  were 
built  behind  the  crest  of  the  hill. 


where  a considerable  number 
of  reserves  could  be  kept  in  readiness,  and,  from 
these,  strong  and  wdde  bomb-proof  passages  led 
up  to  each  of  the  forts.  The  defences  of  Akasaka- 
yama  were  constructed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Japanese  sappers  had  very  hard  work  in 
front  of  203.  Down  the  slopes  of  the  hill  on  the 
other  side  of  the  narrow  valley  the  approaches 
had  to  be  dug  very  deep  and  wide,  and  provided 
with  extraordinarily  strong  breastworks  to  with- 
stand the  heavy  shelling  and  shrapnelling  which 
the  big  guns  on  Taiyangkou  and  Laotiehshan 
could  direct  against  them.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
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valley  the  Japanese  could,  tor  a short  distance, 
make  use  of  a deep  donga,  but  up  the  steep  sides 
of  203,  where  the  soil  was  very  hard  and  the  fire 
from  the  trenches  and  Akasaka-yama  extremely 
harassing,  it  had  been  most  laborious  and  perilous 
work.  One  line  of  approaches  had  been  con- 
structed towards  the  south-western  peak,  and  this 
reached  to  close  under  the  lower  trenches. 
Against  the  north-eastern  peak  two  approaches 
had  been  dug ; but,  being  more  exposed  to  the 
enfilading  fire  from  Akasaka-yama,  the  progress 


here  had  been  slower,  so  that  on  November  27th 
the  sap-heads  were  still  about  175  yards  distant 
from  the  fort  on  the  peak.  The  saps  leading 
up  towards  Akasaka-yama  were  also  far  from 
finished.  The  Japanese  knew  that  they  were  not 
ready  for  an  attack,  and  it  was  a curious  freak  of 
fate  that  they  now,  after  so  many  bitter  ex- 
periences had  taught  them  the  folly  of  premature 
attacks,  should  be  forced,  by  outside  pressure  and 
against  their  own  better  judgment,  to  undertake 
another. 

The  attacks  commenced  at  7 p.m.  on  Novem- 
ber 27th,  and  continued  day  and  night  with 
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unabated  fury  till  the  30th,  with  varying  luck,  but 
with  the  final  result  that  the  Russians  remained 
in  possession  of  the  peaks  and  the  rear  of  the 
hills,  while  the  Japanese  were  driven  back  to  their 
parallels  and  approaches  again.  The  double 
rows  of  trenches  were  unoccupied  by  either  of  the 
opponents  ; they  had  been  completely  levelled  to 
the  ground  by  the  Japanese  1 1 in.  shells. 

During  the  first  four  days  of  December  there 
were  continuous  scrimmages,  and  many  smaller 
attacks  and  counter-attacks,  but  no  properly 
organized  assaults  on  a large  scale  were  carried 
out,  the  Japanese  mainly  occupying  themselves 
with  completing  their  sapping  arrangements. 
Against  the  south-western  peak  the  approaches 
were  carried  up  past  the  two  rows  of  trenches  to 
a point  which  on  the  sketch  I have  marked  A. 
From  here  they  had  a splendid  view  of  the  town 
and  the  harbour,  and  to  gain  and  retain  this  little 
piece  of  ground  the  Japanese  had  had  to  fight 
with  the  greatest  doggedness,  making  most 
appalling  sacrifices.  They  were  now  assiduously 
working  to  fortify  the  place,  so  that  the  Russians 
would  be  unable  to  drive  them  out  again.  Even 
if  they  failed  to  capture  the  whole  position,  they 
meant  to  stick  to  these  few  square  yards  of  the 
hillside  with  all  their  might.  That  was,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  they  really  needed — room  for  a 
couple  of  men,  or  even  a single  man,  with  a 
telephone,  to  observe  and  direct  the  Japanese 
fire  against  the  town  and  the  enemy’s  warships. 

In  the  afternoon  of  December  5th  their  sapping 
arrangements  were  completed,  and  the  Japanese 
made  their  ultimate  assault  on  203  Metre  Hill. 
After  twelve  hours  of  the  fiercest  fighting,  the  hill 
was  stormed  and  carried  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  6th.  Strong  demonstrations 
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against  the  eastern  forts  prevented  the  Russians 
from  drawing  reinforcements  from  this  section,  so 
practically  the  same  troops  had  been  under  fire 
the  whole  time  at  203.  Their  losses  had  been 
very  serious — over  4000  killed  and  wounded — and 
the  long,  bitter  fighting  had  at  last  tired  them  out 
and  made  them  break  down  under  the  fearful 
strain. 

To  describe  in  detail  all  the  different  assaults 
and  rushes,  and  all  the  Russian  counter-attacks, 
would  be  of  little  interest.  They  nearly  all  pro- 
ceeded in  the  same  manner.  The  brunt  of  the 
fighting  was  borne  by  the  ist,  the  15th,  and  the 
38th  regiments  of  the  second  reserve.  After 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  troops  of  the  newly- 
arrived  7th  Division  were  sent  forward  in  steadily- 
increasing  numbers  until  the  whole  division  was 
engaged.  It  must  have  been  a terrible  experi- 
ence for  these  young  men,  who  had  never  seen 
fighting  before,  to  be  sent  against  these  formidable 
positions  on  steep,  wire-defended  hillsides,  where 
their  comrades  lay  in  hundreds  and  thousands, 
cruelly  mangled  and  mutilated,  where  the  ground 
was  slippery  with  blood,  and  where  the  most 
ghastly  and  revolting  sights  met  them  at  every 
step.  For  at  203  Metre  Hill  and  Akasaka-yama 
the  struggle  was  more  terrible,  on  account  of  the 
extensive  use  of  high  explosive  shells  and  bombs, 
than  at  any  other  place  in  front  of  Port  Arthur, 
and  the  men  fought  more  desperately  and  with 
more  ferocious  savagery,  not  only  because  both 
sides  fully  comprehended  the  importance  of 
capturing  or  retaining  the  position,  but  also 
because  the  horrible,  inhuman  means  of  destruc- 
tion which  were  employed  by  both  sides  reacted 
on  the  minds  of  the  men,  making  them  wild  and 
brutal,  like  savage  beasts. 
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Several  times  the  Japanese  succeeded  In  taking 
parts  of  the  hill,  but  each  time  they  were  driven 
out  again  by  a Russian  counter-attack,  delivered 
with  the  most  furious  energy,  hand  grenades 
being  used  as  the  principal  weapon.  Twice  for  a 
short  time  they  gained  possession  of  the  whole 
hill,  but  on  the  first  occasion  a strong  body  of 
sailors,  advancing  with  shouts  of  “ hurrah,”  and 
with  bayonets  fixed,  made  the  Japanese  take  to 
their  heels  without  awaiting  the  charge ; and  the 
next  time,  so  soon  as  the  Russians  had  evacuated 
the  position,  such  a deluge  of  large  shells  was 
poured  in  over  the  hill,  especially  from  Taiyang- 
kou  and  also  from  Antzeshan,  Itzeshan,  Lao- 
tiehshan,  and  the  other  battery  positions,  that  it 
became  impossible  for  the  Japanese  to  remain 
there.  They  had  to  retreat  to  their  saps,  where- 
upon the  Russians  again  returned. 

The  Japanese,  on  their  side,  bombarded  the  hill 
with  their  big  howitzers  with,  if  possible,  a still 
greater  fury.  As  I have  mentioned,  over  4,000 
shots  were  fired  from  them,  and  the  effect  of  these 
huge  shells  and  violent  charges  against  the  semi- 
permanent fortifications  was  tremendous.  The 
fuses  of  these  shells  do  not  take  effect  until  they 
strike  hard  ground  ; consequently  they  went  right 
through  the  earth  and  the  sandbags  on  top  of 
the  bomb-proofs,  and  did  not  explode  until  they 
struck  the  steel  plates.  The  effect  was  then  so 
violent  that  it  broke  or  flung  aside  the  heavy 
plates,  shattering  the  heavy  timbers  and  throwing 
them  about  in  every  direction.  During  the  attacks 
on  the  28th  the  Japanese  carried  with  them 
buckets  of  kerosene,  with  which  they  saturated 
the  timber  and  the  sandbags  of  the  bomb-proofs, 
and  set  fire  to  them  ; but  when  the  attacks  had 
been  repulsed  the  Russians  again  occupied  the 
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trenches,  and  stayed  in  the  ruins  in  spite  of  the 
heat  and  the  smoke. 

At  Akasaka-yama,  where  the  attacks  were 
mostly  carried  out  by  the  7th  Division,  the 
Japanese  could  not  make  any  more  headway  than 
at  its  larger  sister  hill,  and  the  history  of  the 
fighting  here  forms  a nearly  perfect  counterpart 
of  the  events  at  203  Metre  Hill,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  attacks  and  counter-attacks,  where  hand 
grenades  and  high  explosive  shells  played  the 
principal  role. 

The  enfilading  position  of  the  hill  was  of  very 
material  assistance  to  the  Russians  in  helping  to 
beat  off  the  attacks  on  203.  On  November  28th, 
for  instance,  a force  of  about  400  Japanese  had 
been  drawn  together  in  the  parallel  B,  where  they 
were  completely  sheltered  against  the  fire  from 
any  part  of  203,  and  where  they  thought  them- 
selves in  perfect  safety.  But  the  Russian  sailors 
on  Akasaka-yama  placed  two  machine  guns  in 
positions  where  they  could  fire  directly  into  the 
parallel,  and,  before  they  had  been  discovered  by 
the  Japanese,  suddenly  opened  fire.  The  Japanese 
were  sitting  huddled  together  in  the  narrow  space, 
quite  unconcernedly,  when  the  avalanche  of  lead 
was  poured  into  them.  Within  a few  seconds  the 
trench  was  turned  into  a veritable  pandemonium, 
a seething  mass  of  humanity,  where  men  were 
fighting  wildly  to  get  away,  trampling  on  the 
wounded,  climbing  over  the  piles  of  corpses  which 
blocked  the  entrance,  or  trying  to  escape  over  the 
edge  of  the  parallel  down  the  coverless  hillside. 
But  the  Maxims  did  their  work  as  only  Maxims 
can.  Within  a few  moments  practically  the  whole 
force  was  wiped  out ; a few  men  were  shot  dead 
as  they  ran  down  the  hillside,  but  nearly  all  the 
others  were  killed  in  the  narrow  trench.  It  took 
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the  Japanese  days  to  extricate  and  carry  away  the 
fearfully  intermingled  corpses. 

But  though  the  machine  guns  took  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  fighting,  and  though  rifles  and 
even  bayonets  had  their  fair  share  in  the  slaughter, 
the  battle  at  203  Metre  Hill  was  essentially  a hand 
grenade  and  a high  explosive  shell  fight,  a triumph, 
an  apotheosis,  of  dynamite,  pyroxyline  and  melinite. 
At  close  range  the  men  discarded  their  rifles  and 
relied  solely  on  their  hand  grenades,  and  with  very 
good  reason,  it  seems  to  me  ; for  the  power  of 
these  modern  infernal  machines  is  immense,  infus- 
ing terror  and  dread  in  the  hearts  of  the  bravest. 

I walked  over  the  battlefield  a few  days  after 
the  final  capture  of  the  position  and  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  and  judging  for  myself. 

Through  the  deep  saps,  over  which  an  occa- 
sional Russian  shrapnel  still  was  flying,  I walked 
the  first  part  of  the  way  ; but  down  in  the  trench 
I could  see  nothing,  so  I scrambled  out  and 
climbed  along  the  hillside.  On  the  lower  slopes 
most  of  the  corpses  had  been  carried  away,  and  I 
had  walked  up  nearly  half-way  to  the  top  before  I 
got  warning  of  what  was  in  store  for  me. 

The  first  thing  that  put  me  on  my  guard  was 
an  ordinary  Japanese  soldier’s  cap  lying  on  the 
ground.  I picked  it  up  ; it  felt  heavy.  I looked 
closer  at  it  and  let  it  drop  again  immediately  ; it 
was  filled  with  the  scalp  and  half  the  brains  of  the 
man  who  had  worn  it. 

Shortly  afterwards  I reached  a small  ditch  in 
front  of  the  lower  wire  entanglements,  which  had 
been  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  shelling,  with  the 
wire  curled  up  and  intertwined  in  a shapeless  heap. 
A pile  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  corpses  had  been 
blown  together  here.  Evidently  the  men  had  been 
seeking  shelter  in  the  shallow  ditch  for  a short 
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time,  trying  to  regain  breath  before  they  started 
on  their  last  climb  to  the  trenches.  A dynamite 
grenade  had  been  hurled  in  amongst  them  and 
killed  all,  and  now  they  lay  here  so  mixed  up 
that  it  was  difficult  to  make  out  what  part  belonged 
to  one  man  and  what  to  another.  The  force  of 
the  explosion  had  torn  every  scrap  of  clothing  off 
their  bodies,  but  had  not,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  scorched  them  to  any  considerable 
degree  ; only  their  shoes  or  boots  and  their  socks 
remained  on  their  feet,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  I 
saw  the  leather  belt  still  strapped  round  the  waist 
of  a man,  while  all  his  garments  had  been  blown 
away. 

Not  one  of  these  corpses  but  had  at  least  one 
vital  part  of  the  body  torn  off ; most  had  an  arm 
or  a leg  wrenched  away  ; some  had  the  chest  or 
stomach  ripped  open,  some  the  head  severed  at 
the  neck ; one  head  had  rolled  only  a few  paces 
off  and  was  staring  with  a hideous  grin.  And  all 
these  corpses  or  parts  of  corpses  had  been  blown 
together  in  a heap  four  or  five  feet  high  in  the 
most  hopeless  confusion.  Out  of  this  pyramid 
arms  and  legs  protruded  and  from  the  top  an  arm 
and  a hand  with  fingers  outstretched  pointed 
heavenwards  as  if  in  a mute  appeal. 

More  to  the  south,  close  under  the  wire  entangle- 
ments the  bodies  lay  not  in  tens  or  in  dozens, 
but  in  hundreds,  generally  in  small  clusters  of 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  men ; the  effect  of  each 
separate  hand  grenade  or  shell  which  had  been 
flung  in  amongst  the  attacking  party,  sweeping 
them  together  in  small  heaps,  looking  like  a 
human  ragout  of  mutilated  bodies  and  odd  limbs 
in  a sauce  of  blood  and  brains  and  intestines. 
The  faces  of  the  corpses,  where  not  mutilated 
beyond  recognition,  nearly  all  wore  an  expression 
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of  unspeakable  horror,  and  altogether  the  sight 
was  gruesome  and  ghastly  beyond  description. 

Many  dead  bodies  lay  about  singly  on  the  hill- 
side, and  odd  limbs  were  strewn  about  everywhere. 
A peculiar  and  most  uncanny  thing  was  that  the 
effective  zone  of  the  explosives  was  so  sharply 
defined.  I saw  men  with  the  head  or  an  arm  or 
leg  wrenched  off,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  was 
perfectly  intact.  The  head  of  one  soldier  had 
been  cut  in  two  from  the  crown  to  the  chin  as 
with  a saw,  leaving  the  right  half  absolutely  un- 
touched, while  the  left  had  completely  dis- 
appeared. 

This  was  the  work  of  a high  explosive  shell. 
These  very  often  burst  into  thin  knife-shaped 
fragments  which  come  whizzing  through  the  air 
with  enormous  force,  and  such  a fragment  must 
have  caused  this  poor  fellow’s  death.  I saw 
another  man,  who  must  have  been  struck  full  by 
a shell,  cut  in  two  at  the  waist ; the  upper  part  of 
his  body  was  lying  there  perfectly  unmarked ; of 
the  lower  part  nothing  remained,  not  a vestige. 

The  trenches,  as  I mentioned,  were  completely 
razed  to  the  ground  ; only  a series  of  mounds  of 
softer  earth,  intermixed  with  scarred  bits  of  timber 
and  shreds  of  burnt  sandbags  gave  any  indication 
of  the  site  of  these  defence  works.  Out  of  the 
debris,  parts  of  bodies  and  limbs  protruded  every- 
where, proving  how  tenaciously  the  defenders  had 
stuck  to  their  positions  and  how  undauntedly  the 
Japanese  had  attacked.  Many  hundreds  of  brave 
men  were  buried  in  these  shallow  graves,  which 
the  Russians  had  dug,  and  the  Japanese  shells 
had  filled  in  again  over  the  dead  bodies. 

The  sights  which  met  me  everywhere  on  the 
battlefield  had  been  gruesome  enough  ; but  what 
I saw  in  the  hospitals  was  ten  times  worse  and 
s 
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still  haunts  my  dreams.  For  the  men  who  lay  on 
the  hill-sides  or  in  the  trenches  of  203  suffered  no 
longer  ; their  deaths,  though  terrible,  had  been 
sudden  and  easy.  But  the  survivors,  those  whom 
the  shock  did  not  kill  on  the  spot,  these  remnants 
of  men  who  suffered  agonies  for  weeks  before  re- 
leased by  death,  or  those  others  who  may  live  or 
rather  exist  for  years,  mended  and  patched  up  by 
skilful  surgeons  into  a semblance  of  living  beings, 
without  arms,  without  legs,  very  often  blind,  with 
their  bodies  torn  and  their  whole  system  thoroughly 
shattered  by  the  fearful  shock,  those  are  the  men 
to  be  pitied.  I saw — well,  never  mind — 
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THE  TURN  OF  THE  TIDE 
HE  capture  of  203  Metre  Hill  was  well 


worth  the  sacrifices  it  had  cost  the 


A Japanese,  and  their  dogged  persever- 
ance and  their  stupendous  efforts  were  richly- 
rewarded  by  the  vast  results  that  followed.  Not 
only  did  the  possession  of  the  hill  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  destroy  the  Russian  fleet  in 
the  harbour,  and  not  only  did  the  capture  of  this 
key  of  the  western  defences,  as  the  Japanese  had 
calculated,  bring  about  the  fall  of  a series  of 
minor  defence  works,  but  this  first  real  success  in 
front  of  Port  Arthur  had  a very  salutary  effect  on 
the  spirits  of  the  whole  army,  and  restored  to 
them  that  confidence  which  the  long  terrible 
strain  and  the  constant  reverses  during  the  last 
four  months  had  badly  shaken. 

The  capture  of  203  was  the  real  turning  point 
of  the  siege.  From  now  onwards  the  Japanese 
advance  was  irresistible.  Though  the  Russians 
still  for  a couple  of  weeks  put  up  a good  fight  and 
defended  every  inch  of  ground  with  their  custom- 
ary stubbornness,  position  after  position  fell  into 
the  hands  of  their  assailants,  until  they  decided  to 
give  up  the  hopeless  struggle  and  surrender. 

Directly  after  the  Russians  had  been  driven 
away  from  203  Metre  Hill,  the  batteries  on 
Tiger’s  Tail,  Taiyangkon,  Golden  Hill,  Paijushan 
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and  others  opened  up  a tremendous  bombaMment 
of  the  position;  but  the  Japanese,  fearing  new 
counter  attacks,  not  only  stuck  to  the  observation 
post  which  they  had  established  up  there,  but 
they  even  tried,  under  the  furious  fire,  to  build  up 
breastworks  on  top  of  the  hill  to  enable  them  to 
beat  off  Russian  assaults.  This,  however,  did 
not  become  necessary.  The  Russians,  dead  tired 
after  the  prolonged  terrible  fighting,  and  demoral- 
ized by  the  unabated  fury  and  the  unquenchable 
persistence  of  the  attacks,  gave  up  all  further  hope 
of  retrieving  the  position,  and  after  a short  time 
even  their  bombardment  ceased.  Their  ammuni- 
tion was  beginning  to  run  short,  so  they  had  to 
economize  and  keep  what  was  left  for  the  defence 
of  the  other  forts  and  positions,  and  though 
occasionally  they  still  sent  a few  shells  against 
the  hill,  the  Japanese  were  henceforth  allowed  to 
remain  in  uncontested  possession  of  203  to  the 
end  of  the  siege. 

Already,  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  of 
December  6th,  the  Japanese  commenced  bom- 
barding the  ships  in  the  harbour  with  their  ii-in. 
howitzers,  and  as  the  fire  now  could  be  observed 
and  directed  by  telephone  from  the  observation 
post  to  the  batteries,  it  did  not  take  long  before 
the  whole  fleet  were  destroyed.  The  bombard- 
ment lasted  for  three  days,  during  which  all  the 
bigger  vessels,  battleships  and  cruisers,  were  sent 
to  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  sea  close  under  the 
land  under  Paijushan  hill.  The  Russians  tried  to 
protect  the  decks  of  the  ships  by  layers  of  bags 
filled  with  earth  or  ashes ; but,  as  I have  men- 
tioned before,  the  fuses  of  the  ii -in.  shells  did 
not  take  effect  till  they  met  with  great  resistance, 
so  the  projectiles  went  right  through  the  sand- 
bags, through  the  upper,  unprotected  deck,  and 
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exploded  only  on  striking  the  armour  of  the  lower 
deck,  dealing  wholesale  destruction  to  the  whole 
interior  of  the  ship.  Many  of  the  shells  did  not 
even  then  explode,  but  went  through  the  armoured 
deck  as  well,  and  the  angle  of  the  ballistic  curve 
was  such  that  a number  of  these  shells  went  out 
through  the  sides  of  the  ship  below  the  armour 
belt,  thereby  contributing  to  the  sinking  of  the 
vessel.  The  only  ship  that  was  scuttled  by  the 
Russians  themselves  was  the  Peresviet ; all  the 
others,  in  spite  of  all  statements  to  the  contrary, 
were  sunk  by  the  Japanese  shells. 

The  only  ship  that  did  not  allow  herself  to  be 
sent  to  the  bottom  without  some  show  of  resistance 
was  the  battleship  Sebastopol,  commanded  by  the 
gallant  Captain  von  Essen,  of  Novik  fame.  During 
the  night  of  the  8th  he  took  his  ship,  which  had 
been  lying  in  the  dock,  out  of  the  harbour,  and 
anchored  her  under  shelter  of  the  Tiger’s  Tail 
peninsula.  Here,  out  of  reach  of  the  army  guns, 
she  was  later  on  exposed  to  furious  torpedo 
attacks  for  three  days  and  nights,  and  after  a 
splendid  fight,  during  which  she  sent  five  of  her 
pertinacious  pigmy  assailants  to  the  bottom  with 
all  their  crews,  she  was  finally  so  badly  hit  that 
she  ruled  over,  with  a list  of  ten  degrees,  and 
sank  in  the  shallow  water.  The  attacks  were 
then  discontinued  ; but  after  some  days  Captain 
von  Essen  succeeded  in  getting  her  afloat  and 
steamed  out  into  deep  water,  where  the  vessel 
was  scuttled. 

After  December  8th  the  fire  of  the  big  howit- 
zers was  turned  against  the  new  and  the  old  town, 
while  the  destruction  of  the  gunboats  and  the 
destroyers  was  left  to  the  4‘7-iri.  naval  guns. 
The  four  gunboats  were  sunk  in  the  harbour, 
while  the*  destroyers  succeeded  in  keeping  afloat. 
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At  dawn  they  steamed  out  and  took  shelter  under 
the  Tiger’s  Tail  promontory ; at  night  they  again 
took  refuge  in  the  harbour  for  fear  of  torpedo 
attacks  in  the  dark.  The  Japanese  tried  to  fire 
on  them  as  they  came  steaming  in  at  dusk,  and 
tried  also  to  shell  them  in  the  harbour  during  the 
night,  but  without  success.  All  ten  destroyers 
succeeded,  at  the  capitulation,  in  making  good 
their  escape,  four  to  Chefoo,  five  to  Kiaochiao, 
and  one  to  Shanghai. 

The  bombardment  of  the  town  was  very  effica- 
cious, and  contributed  greatly  to  demoralize  the 
garrison  and  bring  about  the  surrender  of  the 
fortress.  The  fire  was  directed  against  the 
arsenal,  which  was  soon  laid  completely  in  ruins, 
and  against  places  which,  through  spies,  the 
Japanese  had  learnt  contained  bakeries,  flour 
mills,  distilling  plants,  stores,  &c.  Their  shells 
ignited  a powder  magazine  under  Paijushan  hill, 
causing  a tremendous  explosion,  and  several 
houses  and  stores  broke  into  flames.  The  civilian 
population,  including  about  five  hundred  women 
and  children,  had  of  course  a very  hard  time,  with 
large  shells  flying  about  everywhere,  bursting  in 
the  streets  and  coming  crashing  through  the  roofs 
or  the  walls  of  the  houses,  and  it  is  marvellous 
that  so  comparatively  few  of  them  were  killed  or 
wounded  ; but  the  strain  on  the  nerves  from  this 
unceasing,  pitiless  bombardment  was  very  great, 
and  reacted  naturally  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  responsible  for  their  welfare  and  safety. 

Though  the  Japanese  certainly  never  deliberately 
fired  on  the  hospitals  in  the  town,  it  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  stray  shots  hitting  these  build- 
ings, in  some  cases  with  grave  consequences  for 
the  inmates.  So  many  of  the  houses  in  the  town 
had  been  destroyed,  and  so  great  was  the  number 
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of  sick  and  wounded,  that  the  Russians  had  been 
obliged  to  establish  hospitals  all  over  the  town, 
sometimes  quite  close  to  buildings  which  the 
Japanese  knew  contained  flour  mills,  stores,  &c., 
which  they  meant  to  destroy.  With  howitzers 
firing  at  long  range  it  is  impossible  to  shoot 
with  so  great  an  accuracy  that  any  single  building 
can  be  taken  under  fire  without  danger  to  the 
neighbouring  houses.  But  it  can,  on  the  other 
hand,  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  Japanese  might 
have  done  more  to  avoid  the  accusation  which 
the  Russians  have  formulated  against  them  ; the 
number  of  shells  which  “ unfortunately  ” struck 
the  hospitals  was  greater  than  should  have  been 
the  case.  The  illustration  of  the  army  hospital 
No.  9 in  the  new  town,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  all  houses  were  either  hospitals  or 
private  residences,  irrefutably  corroborates  my 
statement.  As  I have  already  pointed  out  in  one 
of  the  early  chapters,  one  of  the  weakest  points  in 
the  whole  system  of  defence  of  Port  Arthur  was 
that  the  first  line  of  fortifications  was  not  pushed 
forward  to  a greater  distance  from  the  town, 
allowing  the  Japanese  batteries,  long  before  the 
enceinte  forts  had  been  taken,  to  do  great  damage 
to  the  town,  destroying  the  arsenals,  stores,  bar- 
racks, and  so  forth,  and  depriving  the  soldiers,  the 
labourers,  and  the  civilians  of  a place  of  refuge 
where  they  could  live  and  work  and  rest  free  from 
danger  and  without  anxiety. 

After  the  capture  of  203  Metre  Hill  the 
Japanese  operations  fall  into  two  distinct  groups  ; 
on  the  one  hand  they  followed  up  the  advantages 
which  the  possession  of  the  hill  had  given  them, 
and  on  the  other  hand  they  carried  forward  their 
preparations  for  renewed  vigorous  attacks  on  the 
eastern  fort-ridge. 
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With  their  enemies  firmly  established  on  203 
Metre  Hill,  the  Russians  had  to  give  up,  without 
further  resistance,  Akasaka-yama  and  a series  of 
advanced  positions  on  the  plateau  in  front  of 
Antzeshan  and  Itzeshan.  They  succeeded  in 
carrying  with  them  all  their  guns,  and  withdrew  to 
the  permanent  forts,  hard  pressed  by  the  Japanese, 
who  occupied  the  positions  one  after  the  other. 
From  the  most  advanced  the  besiegers  opened  up 
saps  against  Itzeshan. 

On  the  neck  between  203  and  Akasaka-yama 
a battery  of  two  4'7-in.  and  three  12-pounder 
naval  guns  was  established,  with  the  object  of 
taking  the  town  and  the  harbour  under  direct  fire. 
The  guns  were  in  position  and  ready  for  work  on 
December  12th,  and  at  ii  a.m.  the  bombardment 
commenced.  Immediately  a deluge  of  shells  was 
showered  over  the  battery  from  the  Russian  posi- 
tions, but  the  Japanese  bluejackets  stood  manfully 
to  their  guns,  placed  with  their  customary  skill, 
and  the  Russians  failed  to  silence  them.  After 
a while  the  scarcity  of  ammunition  forced  the 
Russians  to  leave  the  battery  in  peace,  although 
it  did  serious  damage  to  the  buildings  in  the  old 
and  the  new  town. 

Southward,  along  the  high  land  towards  the 
strong  Taiyangkou  forts,  and  down  in  the  broad 
valley  which  extends  to  the  west  of  the  plateau 
from  Louisa  Bay  to  the  inner  part  of  the  harbour, 
the  Japanese  advance  progressed,  without  haste 
and  with  every  precaution,  but  as  surely  and  in- 
exorably as  fate  itself.  The  advanced  positions 
on  Gingasa-yama  and  Yangshifang  were  occupied 
without  much  resistance.  On  the  17th  a semi- 
permanently fortified  hill  about  1,000  yards  to  the 
west  of  Taiyangkou  was  captured  after  three  hours’ 
fighting.  On  the  20th  two  small  lunettes  on  the 
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shores  of  Pigeon  Bay  were  taken,  and  on  the  25th 
Housanyangtou  and  two  other  villages  a little 
more  to  the  south  were  carried  and  held  against  a 
counter-attack  in  the  night,  so  that  the  Japanese 
by  about  the  end  of  the  month  had  practically 
succeeded  in  cutting  the  land  communications 
between  Laotiehshan  and  the  other  sections  of 
defence,  and  were  in  a fair  position  to  begin 
offensive  operations  against  the  Taiyangkou  forts. 

But  it  was  against  the  eastern  fort-ridge  that 
the  Japanese  during  the  latter  part  of  December 
directed  their  main  efforts.  Having  attained 
their  secondary  object  in  destroying  the  fleet  in 
the  harbour,  they  could  now  give  all  their  attention 
and  concentrate  all  their  energies  on  the  opera- 
tions against  the  eastern  forts,  as  a preliminary 
step  towards  their  principal  goal,  the  capture  of 
the  whole  fortress. 

There  is  between  the  Japanese  tactics  up  to 
(and  including)  the  third  general  attack  and  the 
mode  of  procedure  adopted  after  this  date  a very 
marked  difference.  Up  to  the  end  of  November 
all  their  attacks  had  been  with  a wide  front  and 
over  a large  area,  in  order  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  defenders  to  concentrate  any  considerable 
force  at  any  one  point  of  assault.  Incorrectly 
informed  as  the  Japanese  were  regarding  the 
actual  strength  of  the  garrison,  this,  considered 
tactically,  was  correct.  From  the  beginning  of 
December  all  their  attacks  were  concentrated  on 
single  positions,  sometimes,  as  at  203  Metre  Hill, 
in  connection  with  demonstrations  in  other  direc- 
tions, but  in  most  cases  restricted  to  one  position 
only.  The  reasons  for  this  change  in  their  pro- 
ceedings will  be  easily  understood  when  one 
considers  the  situation  into  which  their  latest 
operations  had  brought  the  Japanese,  and  the 
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new  means  they  had  adopted  to  gain  their 
ends. 

After  the  severe  reverse  on  November  26th 
the  Japanese  realized  the  futility  of  their  methods, 
and  recognized  that  they  would  have  to  proceed 
still  further  along  the  path  by  which  the  logic  of 
events  had  led  them  step  by  step.  In  August 
they  had  tried  to  attack  the  forts  as  they  had 
assaulted  ordinary  fortified  positions  at  Nanshan, 
Kensan,  Ojikeisan  and  elsewhere,  by  a direct 
frontal  attack  across  open  fields  from  sheltered 
positions  many  hundreds  of  yards  away.  In 
October,  having  been  taught  by  bitter  experiences 
the  hopelessness  of  such  proceedings  against 
permanent  forts,  they  sapped  their  way  up  to 
the  foot  of  the  glacis  and  tried  to  cover  the  last 
bit  up  to  the  forts  with  a rush ; but  this  little 
open  space  also  proved  fatal,  costing  them 
hundreds  of  lives,  so  they  decided  to  carry  the 
saps  right  to  the  top  of  the  counterscarp.  Arriv- 
ing here,  they  were  stopped  by  the  moats,  and 
their  experiences  from  the  terrible  fighting  in  the 
caponiers  of  North  Kikuanfort  made  them  realize 
that  their  work  of  sapping  and  digging  was  not 
yet  at  an  end.  In  November  they  had  tunnelled 
their  way  into  the  moats  and  attacked  from  here 
over  the  rampart ; but  even  this  proved  too  difficult 
a task  against  the  machine  guns  and  hand- 
grenades  of  the  defenders  securely  ensconced 
behind  their  sandbag  walls.  Thus,  step  by  step, 
the  Japanese  had  been  forced  to  dig  their  way 
further  and  further  forward  against  the  forts, 
until  now,  as  the  final  and  necessary  conclusion 
drawn  from  their  bitter  experiences,  they  carried 
their  saps  or  tunnels  right  into  the  interior  of  the 
forts. 

It  is  easy  enough  now  to  say  that  this  is  what 
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they  ought  to  have  done  at  once  ; but,  as  I have 
already  pointed  out,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
at  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur  the  Japanese  were 
faced  by  a practically  new  problem,  with  no 
precedents  to  fall  back  on,  and  which  therefore 
had  to  be  solved  experimentally.  I maintain  that 
the  second  general  attack  was  ill-advised  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  undertaken  ; but  the  two 
other  attacks,  in  August  and  in  November,  were 
under  the  circumstances,  justifiable,  in  spite  of 
the  unsuccessful  issue  of  the  experiments. 

Already,  before  the  third  general  attack,  the 
Japanese  had  commenced  digging  a shaft  from 
the  moat  under  the  escarp  of  North  Kikuan  fort, 
and  during  the  following  three  weeks  a complete 
mine-gallery  was  constructed,  with  branches 
under  the  whole  front  rampart.  At  the  end  of 
each  branch  a big  charge  of  dynamite  was 
placed  ; electric  wires  were  connected  with  the 
detonators,  and  the  mine-shafts  were  then  blocked 
with  hard  rammed  earth.  There  were  two  main 
shafts  with,  in  all,  seven  branched  ; the  total 
weight  of  the  dynamite  charges  was  a little  over 
two  tons. 

On  December  i8th  everything  was  ready  for 
the  explosion.  The  Japanese  plan  was  to  take 
the  fort  by  surprise ; there  would  be  nothing  to 
give  the  garrison  warning.  At  noon,  when  the 
men  in  the  moat  and  the  foremost  trenches 
generally  were  relieved,  and  when  therefore  the 
Russians  were  accustomed  to  see  an  unusual 
commotion  in  the  approaches,  the  attacking  forces 
were  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  caponiers  and  the  last 
parallels.  There  would  be  no  previous  bombard- 
ment to  put  the  defenders  on  the  alert.  Imme- 
diately after  the  explosion  the  rush  would  be 
made,  and  the  Japanese  felt  confident  that  during 
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the  first  moments  of  awe  and  consternation  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  overpower  the  panic- 
stricken  garrison.  The  rush  would  be  made  by 
volunteers  of  the  22nd  regiment,  which  had  fought 
its  way  up  towards  the  fort  from  the  beginning, 
while  the  38th  regiment  of  the  second  reserve, 
which  had  fought  so  bravely  at  203  and  Akasaka- 
yama — veterans  therefore  in  years  and  experience 
— were  kept  in  readiness  to  support  the  assault. 

The  soldiers  who  had  volunteered  for  the  first 
rush  were  divided  into  two  batches.  One,  con- 
sisting of  sixty  men,  each  with  a red  ribbon  tied 
round  his  arm,  was  drawn  up  in  the  caponiers,  and 
the  moment  the  explosion  took  place  they  were  to 
charge  into  the  interior  of  the  fort  and  hurl  them- 
selves against  the  defenders,  immediately  followed 
by  the  second  batch,  which  was  kept  ready  in  the 
last  parallel ; this  latter  force  was  distinguished 
by  a white  badge.  If  the  volunteers  did  not 
succeed,  during  the  first  moments  of  confusion 
and  consternation,  in  driving  out  the  garrison, 
the  bulk  of  the  regiments  should  follow  and  crush 
the  defenders  by  the  overwhelming  forces  of 
numbers. 

Although  the  men  felt  sure  of  victory,  they 
realized  with  what  grim  stubbornness  the  Russians 
stood  their  ground ; the  men  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  fighting  at  203  especially  had  a full  under- 
standing of  the  dangers  that  faced  them  and  the 
fate  which  most  likely  would  overtake  them. 
They  had,  therefore,  written  their  full  names  on 
their  caps,  their  tunics,  their  leggings,  and  other 
articles  of  clothing,  so  that,  even  if  only  an  arm 
or  leg,  or  part  of  a body  were  found  after  the 
hand-grenades  and  the  high-explosive  shells  had 
done  their  work  amongst  them,  it  would  be 
possible  to  ascertain  their  fate  and  to  give  a 
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name  to  the  remnants  which  would  be  buried  or 
cremated  after  the  fight.  These  quiet  prepara- 
tions speak  more  highly  of  the  admirable  courage 
and  devotion  of  the  Japanese  soldiers  than  the 
most  gallant  deeds,  and  the  most  desperate  daring, 
during  the  actual  fighting.  It  is  easy  to  be  brave 
in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  when  one’s  blood  is  up 
and  one  " sees  red.”  To  volunteer  to  go  against 
the  enemy  with  such  a terrible  fate  staring  one  in 
the  face,  and  to  quietly  make  all  preparations  for 
one’s  own  funeral,  demands  a higher  class  of 
courage ; one  which  deserves  our  full  and  un- 
reserved admiration. 

December  19th  was  a beautiful  winter’s  day. 
There  was  not  a breath  of  wind,  and  from  a 
deep  blue,  cloudless  sky  the  sun  shone,  bright 
and  warm,  over  a scene  of  perfect  beauty.  A 
heavy  fall  of  snow  had  shrouded  the  bleak,  grey 
hill-sides  in  raiment  of  silver  gauze,  strewn  with 
glittering  diamonds,  accentuating  the  picturesque 
forms  of  the  hills  and  mountains  and  making  their 
rugged  outlines  stand  out  sharp  and  clear,  with 
beautiful  blue  shadows  in  the  folds  of  the  clinging 
drapery.  Through  the  light  golden  haze  the 
lofty  peaks  of  far-off  Laotiehshan  with  its  salient 
spurs  and  deep-furrowed  sides  looked  like  a fairy 
palace,  light  and  airy,  an  artist’s  dream  in  shining 
white  and  azure  blue. 

I found  an  excellent  observation  post  not  too 
far  away  from  the  scene  of  events,  and  was  sitting 
there  for  hours  before  the  attack  commenced. 
There  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  anything  out 
of  the  common  was  about  to  happen.  In  “ P ” 
fort  the  Japanese  had  mounted  two  6-in.  howitzers, 
with  w'hich  they  could  fire  directly  into  the  interior 
of  North  Kikuan  fort,  and  they  were  now  trying  to 
destroy  the  bomb-proofs  under  the  banquette  here. 
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The  big  guns  on  East  Kikuan  then  woke  up,  and 
directed  a very  telling  fire  against  the  howitzers, 
silencing  them  after  a short  time.  Then  the 
Eastern  Japanese  batteries  opened  up  and  engaged 
the  East  Kikuan  guns,  which  took  up  the  challenge 
and  answered  back.  When  the  fire  against  “ P ” 
fort  slackened  the  howitzers  here  recommenced 
firing  on  the  bomb-proofs,  until  the  Russian  fire 
became  too  harassing,  and  in  this  way  the  artillery 
on  both  sides  improvised  a little  lever  de  rideau 
before  the  real  drama  commenced.  It  reminded 
me  to  a certain  degree  of  the  famous  “ triangular 
duel  ” in  one  of  Marryatt’s  novels.  The  little 
affair,  lasting  for  about  an  hour,  and  without  much 
vehemence,  was  such  as  might  be  expected  in  the 
daily  routine  of  siege  operations. 

The  explosion  had  been  fixed  for  two  o’clock 
sharp  ; but  a Russian  shell  had  cut  the  electric 
wire  by  which  the  charges  were  to  be  fired,  so  it 
was  a quarter  of  an  hour  later  that  the  event  took 
place. 

Suddenly  out  from  the  cone-shaped  fort  a huge 
black  column  of  smoke  and  earth  and  bits  of 
timber — possibly  the  bodies  of  men — shot  sky- 
wards with  a lightning  speed  which  rapidly  dimin- 
ished, until  it  stopped  a couple  of  hundred  feet  up 
in  the  air,  where  it  widened  out,  forming  an 
immense  canopy  over  the  ill-fated  fort.  A few 
moments  later  a second  explosion  took  place, 
sending  another  column  of  earth  and  smoke  and 
scarred  ddbris  in  the  wake  of  the  former.  And 
then,  before  yet  the  ddbrts  had  fallen  back  on  the 
earth  again,  the  red-badged  volunteers  sprang  up 
and  stormed  forth  on  their  perilous  errand. 
Simultaneously  a veritable  hailstorm  of  shells  was 
showered  over  the  rear  of  the  fort  from  all  the 
Japanese  positions,  to  augment  the  consternation 
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of  the  defenders  and  render  easy  the  task  of  the 
attackers. 

Of  the  two  explosions,  only  the  one  at  the 
north-eastern  corner  had  been  successful,  blowing 
up  the  whole  rampart  here,  and  completely 
wrecking  this  part  of  the  fort.  The  other  mines 
blew  most  of  their  strength  out  backwards  through 
the  shafts  which  it  had  been  very  difficult  to  get 
properly  blocked  with  the  frozen  earth.  The 
volunteers  of  the  first  batch  were  all  killed  by  the 
falling  stones  and  lumps  of  earth,  and  completely 
buried  under  the  ddbris,  and  the  explosion  filled 
the  approaches  up  to  the  moat,  making  it  im- 
possible for  the  second  batch  or  the  supports  to 
follow.  To  attack  across  the  open  field,  with- 
out any  shelter,  under  the  furious  fire  of  the 
Russian  batteries,  was  out  of  the  question  ; the 
Japanese  had  tried  that  once  too  often.  They 
had  to  clear  away  the  ddbris  from  their  saps  before 
any  attack  could  be  made,  and  this  respite 
enabled  the  Russians  to  send  reinforcements  of 
about  300  men,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  a 
firm  stand  in  the  rear  of  the  fort  where  it  was 
undamaged  by  the  explosion. 

It  was  nearly  dusk  before  the  men  of  the  22nd 
regiment  were  drawn  up  under  the  parapet  of  the 
front  rampart.  The  breastworks  here  were  very 
high,  about  twenty  feet  above  the  terre-plem  of 
the  fort,  in  order  to  give  protection  against  fire 
from  Takushan,  which  loomed  up,  tall  and  for- 
bidding, about  2,500  yards  away.  It  was,  as  one 
of  the  officers  said  to  me,  like  standing  on  the 
rim  of  a basin,  looking  down  into  what  they  knew 
would  soon  be  transformed  into  a witch’s  kettle, 
seething  with  blood  and  horrors.  And  at  the 
rear  of  the  fort  they  saw  before  them  the  sandbag 
trenches,  behind  which  the  Russian  sharpshooters 
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were  crouching,  and  the  machine  guns  lying  in 
wait  to  do  their  deadly  work.  It  was  a sight  to 
send  a shiver  through  the  bravest  man. 

After  Lieutenant-General  T suchiya  was  seriously 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  November  26th,  the 
nth  Division  got  a new  commander.  His  name 
was  Sameyeda.  He  was  a general  of  engineers, 
attached  to  the  general  staff  in  Tokyo,  and  had 
originally  been  sent  here  to  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  engineering  works  in  front  of  Port  Arthur. 
He  was  a rather  queer-looking  fellow,  very  short 
of  stature  even  for  a Japanese,  with  a spare, 
wiry  frame,  long-armed,  and  with  strong,  sinewy 
hands,  and  an  odd,  old  face,  all  wrinkled  and 
furrowed,  with  skin  like  parchment,  but  with  a 
pair  of  young,  watchful  eyes,  looking  keen  as 
daggers.  His  officers  had  the  greatest  respect 
for  him. 

“ He  is  very  strong,”  they  told  me ; “ he  can 
still  throw  the  best  of  us,  and  he  is  very  brave.” 

This  man  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
take  North  Kikuan  fort,  or  die  in  the  attempt. 
On  the  day  of  the  attack  he  had  bathed  and 
washed,  put  on  clean  underwear,  and  donned  his 
best  uniform,  with  all  his  orders  and  medals.  It 
is  an  old  saying  amongst  the  Japanese  that,  as 
they  always  fight  like  gentlemen,  they  want  to 
die  as  gentlemen,  dressed  like  gentlemen.  This 
scrupulous  toilet  was  therefore  to  his  subordinates 
the  outward  sign  of  his  firm  determination. 

When  the  men  of  the  22nd  regiment  were 
drawn  up  under  the  parapet  ready  for  the  assault. 
General  Sameyeda  made  a tour  of  inspection 
along  their  lines.  The  appearance  of  the  men 
did  not  satisfy  him. 

“ I read  fear  in  their  faces,”  he  said  to  me  later, 
“ so  I ordered  them  back.” 
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It  was  hard  on  the  regiment  which  had  had  all 
the  work,  and  done  all  the  fighting- against  the 
fort  from  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  to  be  de- 
barred from  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  own  toil, 
and  see  another  regiment  winning  the  prize  which 
they  considered  in  fairness  to  be  theirs  ; but  the 
General  had  no  such  sentimental  scruples.  He 
had  read  their  faces,  he  saw  that  they  had  been 
too  long  in  the  front  line,  and  he  knew  that  a 
fresh  regiment,  sent  against  the  fort  for  the  first 
time,  and  goaded  on  by  thoughts  of  the  honour 
and  glory  of  taking  the  formidable  position  where 
another  regiment  had  failed,  would  be  better  fit 
for  the  dangerous  work. 

A battalion  of  the  38th  regiment  was  ordered 
up  instead,  and  General  Sameyeda  placed  him- 
self at  their  head.  In  order  to  be  less  conspicuous 
the  men  had  drawn  their  grey  woollen  jerseys  and 
drawers  and  hoods  over  their  dark  winter  uniforms  ; 
round  their  waist  they  had  tied  a rope  fuse,  the 
lighted  end  of  v^hich  dangled  in  front  of  them, 
glowing  red  in  the  dusky  demi-jour.  Thus 
arrayed,  they  presented  a most  peculiar  and  un- 
canny appearance ; wanting  only  a pair  of  horns 
apiece  to  make  them  look  like  perfect  devils. 
They  carried  nothing  but  their  rifles,  their  cart- 
ridge belts,  and  a couple  of  hand  grenades  each. 

The  attack  commenced  at  5 o’clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

In  order  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  the 
Russians  to  use  their  machine  guns,  the  men  were 
sent  over  the  parapet  into  the  interior  of  the  forts 
one  by  one  from  different  parts  of  the  ramparts. 
As  soon  as  there  was  a little  interval  in  the 
rattling  of  the  machine  guns  a man  would  jump 
up  and  run  for  his  life,  and  seek  shelter  behind 
the  ddbris  piled  up  in  the  terre-t>lein  after  the 
T 
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explosions,  or  in  the  holes  which  the  big  howitzer 
shells  had  made  in  the  ground.  Though  many  of 
the  men  were  shot  down  during  this  short  race, 
little  by  little  a force  of  about  150  men  was 
assembled  in  the  front  part  of  the  fort,  and  the 
commander,  Captain  Iwamoto,  then  led  them 
against  the  sandbag  trenches  at  the  rear.  A 
furious  combat  ensued  here,  and  though  the 
Japanese  were  unable  to  dislodge  their  stubborn 
antagonists,  they  succeeded  in  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  defenders  from  the  ramparts,  over 
which  strong  supports  were  now  pouring.  The 
fighting  was  mostly  hand-to-hand,  but  the  Russian 
machine  guns  took  an  important  part  in  the 
defence,  their  galling  fire  making  fearful  ravages 
amongst  the  attacking  party.  The  Japanese 
therefore  got  a couple  of  mountain  guns  hauled 
up  on  the  parapet,  and  with  these  succeeded  in 
silencing  the  Maxims. 

But  the  fighting  still  went  on  for  hours.  Man 
after  man  of  the  brave  defenders  was  struck  down 
at  his  post,  and  the  terrible  shelling  of  the 
trenches  leading  to  the  fort  made  it  impossible 
for  the  Russians  to  send  up  further  reinforce- 
ments, while,  with  the  Japanese,  the  more  heads 
that  were  cut  off  the  hydra,  the  more  grew  out 
again.  At  half-past  eleven,  after  nearly  seven 
hours  of  continuous  terrible  fighting,  the  few 
survivors  of  the  garrison  (the  Japanese  estimate 
them  at  about  twenty  men)  finally  gave  up  the 
hopeless  struggle  and  fled,  blasting  the  bridge 
across  the  moat  behind  them. 

The  Japanese  losses  amounted  to  between  700 
and  800  men ; but  they  thought  that  cheap. 
The  first  permanent  fort  was  now  at  last,  after 
four  months  of  continuous  fighting,  in  their 
hands.  The  Japanese  were  jubilant.  General 
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Sameyeda  had  champagne  brought  up  ; deputa- 
tions from  the  other  divisions  came  and  tendered 
their  congratulations,  and  there  was  a tremendous 
banzai-ing  and  jubilation  up  in  the  captured  fort, 
which  spread  all  through  the  nearest  Japanese 
lines  like  wildfire. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


COLLAPSE 

Not  only  at  North  Kikuan  fort  had  the 
Japanese  been  busy  with  underground 
work ; at  the  other  two  permanent  forts 
on  the  ridge,  Sungshuh  and  Erhlung,  the  same 
kind  of  mining  operations  had  been  carried  out 
since  the  general  attack  in  November,  but  owing 
to  the  harder  soil  in  which  they  had  to  work,  and 
— at  Sungshuh — to  the  countermining  of  the 
Russians,  it  had  taken  the  Japanese  some  time 
longer  before  they  were  ready  to  explode  their 
mines.  Similar  operations  were  also  carried  out 
against  the  Chinese  wall  behind  the  Panlung 
forts,  but  it  it  was  not  in  the  Japanese  plans  to 
attempt  to  break  through  here  until  the  forts  had 
been  taken. 

The  explosion  of  the  mines  under  the  ramparts 
of  Erhlung  took  place  on  December  28th  at  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  without  any  preliminary 
and  forewarning  bombardment.  The  arrangement 
of  the  mining  galleries,  the  numbers  and  the 
weight  of  the  charges,  was  the  same  as  at  North 
Kikuan ; the  plan  of  attack  likewise ; but  the 
Japanese  had  better  luck  with  their  explosions 
than  at  the  former  place.  The  debris  filled  the 
moat  and  the  saps  leading  up  to  the  parapet, 
making  the  way  easier  for  the  attacking  forces, 
but  at  the  same  time  exposing  them  to  a devas- 
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taring  fire  from  the  Itzeshan  batteries  during  their 
advance. 

Directly  after  the  explosion  hundreds  of  shells 
and  shrapnel  were  poured  in  over  the  fort  from  all 
the  Japanese  positions,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
infantry  prepared  to  attack.  The  19th  and  the 
36th  regiments,  which  were  detailed  for  this  work, 
had  been  drawn  up  in  the  approaches  and  the 
last  parallels.  Ground  scouts  were  sent  ahead, 
and  succeeded  in  finding  some  dead  ground  under 
the  parapet,  and  they  signalled  to  the  others  to 
follow.  Across  the  shell-swept  zone  the  men 
were  dribbled  in  twos  and  threes,  running  at  the 
top  of  their  speed  towards  the  sheltered  places. 
Within  a few  minutes  a considerable  force  was 
assembled  under  the  parapet,  sheltered  from  the 
artillery  fire  by  the  heaps  of  ddbris  caused  by  the 
explosion,  and  from  here  they  made  their  way 
into  the  interior  of  the  fort. 

The  total  Russian  garrison  in  Erhlung  consisted 
of  about  500  men  of  the  26th  East  Siberian 
Sharpshooters.  About  half  of  this  force  had 
been  drawn  up  in  the  lower  battery  of  the  fort. 
The  explosion  killed  a number  of  them ; the 
others  were  so  stunned  by  the  shock  that  they 
were  unable  to  make  any  serious  resistance  to 
the  Japanese  onslaught.  The  whole  of  this  force 
was  annihilated,  and  the  Japanese  took  possession 
of  the  lower  level  of  the  fort ; in  amongst  the 
heaps  of  earth  and  blocks  of  concrete  they  were 
able  to  find  shelter,  awaiting  the  decision  of  the 
staff  officers  whether  the  upper  battery  should  be 
attacked  at  once,  or  if  mining  operations  should 
be  continued  against  this  part  of  the  work.  A 
thorough  reconnaissance  was  made,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  soldiers  were  set  to  work  to  entrench 
themselves  in  the  interior  of  the  fort,  and  to  secure 
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their  lines  of  communication  by  constructing  saps 
from  the  last  parallel. 

On  receiving  the  reports  of  the  reconnoitring 
parties,  the  Japanese  decided  to  attack  the  upper 
battery  at  once,  and  at  four  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon a rush  was  made  in  full  force,  the  two  regi- 
ments advancing  together.  One  detachment 
worked  round  to  the  gorge,  the  others  charged 
over  the  front  breastworks,  and  from  all  sides  the 
Japanese  swarmed  in  upon  the  defenders.  They, 
however,  fought  splendidly,  disputing  every  inch 
of  ground  with  the  greatest  obstinacy,  fighting  at 
the  gun  epaulements,  at  the  barracks,  at  the 
kitchen,  now  out  in  the  open,  in  desperate  hand-to- 
hand  encounters,  now  sheltered  behind  sandbags 
or  dodging  behind  walls  and  round  corners,  with 
rifles  and  hand-grenades.  Hour  after  hour  passed 
by,  but  the  fighting  continued  with  unabated  fury, 
and  the  Japanese  progress  was  very  slow — they 
lost  many  men. 

However,  the  result  was  never  in  doubt.  It 
was  impossible  for  the  Russians  to  send  reinforce- 
ments, and  the  250  men  that  were  left  of  the 
garrison  after  the  storming  of  the  lower  battery 
must,  of  course,  in  time  become  exhausted,  while 
the  Japanese  had  unlimited  resources  to  draw 
upon  and  could  pour  in  fresh  troops  continually. 
Still,  it  was  not  until  three  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
after  eleven  hours  of  incessant  close-range  fighting, 
that  the  remainder  of  the  brave  garrison  gave  up 
the  hopeless  struggle  and  retired,  after  setting  fire 
to  everything  inflammable.  The  Japanese  took 
three  prisoners;  about  150  men  escaped;  the 
remainder  died.  The  Japanese  losses  amounted 
to  over  a thousand  men,  killed  and  wounded. 

It  had  been  a splendid  fight  on  both  sides,  and 
especially  the  defence  of  the  small  garrison  against 
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terrible  odds  was  beyond  praise.  But  It  was  also 
the  last  time.  For,  from  this  day  onwards,  the 
Russians  seemed  to  have  completely  lost  heart, 
and  the  defence  they  made  against  the  attacks 
which  followed  was  very  weak,  and  can  In  no  way 
be  compared  with  the  stand  they  had  made  on  all 
previous  occasions  since  the  first  general  attack 
In  August. 

Only  one  of  the  permanent  enceinte  forts  In  this 
section  now  remained  In  the  hands  of  the  Russians, 
namely  Sungshuh,  and  to  hold  this  for  any  length 
of  time,  with  the  Japanese  firmly  established  In 
the  higher  neighbouring  Erhlung  fort,  was  practi- 
cally Impossible.  Surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
deep  narrow  gullies,  while  on  the  north  side  a 
steep  incline  led  down  to  Shuishi  valley,  Sung- 
shuh fort  was  completely  isolated  and  left  to  its 
own  resources.  The  Japanese  had  undermined 
the  fort  in  the  same  manner  as  Erhlung  and  North 
Kikuan ; but  the  progress  had  been  somewhat 
slower  owing  to  the  Russian  counter-mining  com- 
pelling them  to  make  several  alterations  in  their 
galleries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  shafts  had  been 
blocked  more  firmly  than  at  the  other  places, 
concrete  having  been  used  instead  of  rammed 
earth. 

The  explosion,  which  took  place  at  lo  a.m.  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year,  was  therefore  particularly 
effective,  and  as  the  shock  ignited  a large  store 
of  dynamite,  which  exploded  with  tremendous 
violence,  practically  the  whole  interior  of  the  fort 
was  destroyed,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
garrison,  who  had  remained  in  the  bomb-proofs 
behind  the  gun  epaulement,  was  burled  alive  under 
a deep  layer  of  debris.  Seeing  this,  the  remainder 
hoisted  the  white  flag  and  surrendered.  The 
Japanese  at  once  set  to  work  to  dig  them  out,  and 
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soon  succeeded  in  laying  bare  the  entrance,  where- 
upon the  whole  force,  some  i6o  men,  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  whole  affair  had  been  most  tame  ; 
hardly  a rifle  shot  had  been  fired  ; even  the 
artillery  of  the  western  forts,  in  an  excellent 
position  for  harassing  the  Japanese  advance, 
remained  wonderfully  silent  and  subdued. 

The  Japanese  did  not  let  the  grass  grow  under 
their  feet.  Although  it  was  New  Year’s  Eve,  the 
one  great  festival  of  the  year  in  Japan,  to  the 
celebration  of  which  they  had  long  looked  forward, 
they  at  once  followed  up  their  advantage  while 
the  enemy  was  still  dismayed  and  unmanned  by 
the  series  of  reverses  which  had  befallen  him. 
At  six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  a mine  was 
exploded  under  the  Chinese  wall  behind  East 
Panlung,  and  through  the  breach  thus  made  the 
Japanese  advanced  to  attack  the  different  battery 
positions  on  the  tops  of  the  ridge.  New  Panlung, 
Eboshi,  and  “ H ” fort  were  taken  without  much 
resistance.  The  Russians  seemed  benumbed, 
and  only  at  Wantai  did  they  make  a good  stand. 

This  hill  had  only  a very  narrow  plateau,  barely 
affording  room  for  the  two  6-in.  guns  which  had 
been  brought  into  position  there.  Bomb-proofs 
of  timber  and  sandbags  were  constructed  on  the 
southern  slope  right  behind  the  battery,  and  all 
round  the  sugar-loaf-shaped  hill  a girdle  of 
infantry  trenches  was  built  at  a distance  of 
twenty-five  to  thirty  yards  from  the  guns.  After 
some  sharp  fighting,  these  trenches  were  captured 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  the  small  garrison 
was  thus  completely  cut  off  and  surrounded  ; but 
it  still  held  out  bravely,  and  not  till  five  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  New  Year’s  Day  did  the 
Japanese  finally  capture  the  position. 

During  the  following  night  all  the  other 
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battery  positions,  from  East  Kikuan  to  Sungshuh 
— with  the  exception  of  the  supporting  fort  of 
Sungshuh — fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese 
without  serious  resistance.  The  strong  East 
Kikuan  fort  was  blown  up  by  the  Russians  about 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  completely  wrecking 
this,  in  all  probability,  the  strongest  of  the 
Russian  positions.  When  I visited  the  place  a 
couple  of  days  afterwards,  a large  and  deep 
crater,  with  immense  blocks  of  concrete  and  large 
fragments  of  heavy  guns  thrown  together  in 
chaotic  confusion,  marked  the  site  of  the  fort 
which  the  Japanese  for  so  long  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  capture. 

Simultaneously  with  these  events  the  Japanese 
right  wing  was  attacking  positions  at  the  foot 
of  Laotiehshan.  The  assaults  on  the  eastern 
battery  positions  were  commenced,  in  the  first 
place,  as  a demonstration  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  besieged  away  from  this  attack  ; but  finding 
the  Russian  resistance  so  considerably  weakened, 
the  demonstration  was  developed  into  a serious 
attack,  wdth  the  results  mentioned,  while  the  opera- 
tions out  west  came  to  assume  a more  demon- 
strative character. 

Although  the  Japanese  had  in  this  way  during 
the  last  couple  of  weeks  made  enormous  strides 
towards  their  goal,  nobody,  even  the  best  informed 
at  the  Japanese  headquarters,  dreamt  that  the 
end  was  so  near.  The  inner  line  of  defence, 
which  still  separated  the  besiegers  from  the  old 
town,  was  very  weak,  and  it  was  not  conjec- 
tured that  the  Russians  would  try  to  make  any 
determined  stand  here.  The  defence  works  were 
completely  dominated  from  the  newly  captured 
positions,  and  the  old  town  also  was  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  besiegers  from  the  moment  their 
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guns  were  placed  in  the  old  Russian  battery 
positions.  The  Japanese  imagined  that  the  very 
marked  weakening  of  the  defence  indicated  that 
the  Russians  intended  to  give  up  the  whole  eastern 
fort-ridge  with  the  old  town,  possibly  with  excep- 
tion of  the  sea  forts.  They  thought  that  General 
Stoessel  had  realized  that  the  garrison  was 
insufficient  to  hold  the  long  line  of  defence  from 
Pigeon  Bay  to  Yenchang  ; but  if  the  troops  were 
concentrated  in  the  western  and  southern  sections, 
which  were  still  practically  intact,  they  would  be 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  besiegers  at  bay  yet  for 
some  time.  On  New  Year’s  Day,  when  I made 
the  customary  calls  in  the  morning,  officers  of  the 
Headquarters  Staff  told  me  that  the  Japanese 
did  not  anticipate  the  fall  of  the  fortress  for 
another  six  weeks  or  two  months.  The  Russian 
proposal  of  surrender  came  therefore  as  a com- 
plete, though  very  pleasant  surprise,  to  the 
Japanese. 

On  New  Year’s  Day,  at  half-past  four  in  the 
afternoon,  a Russian  parlementaire  was  sent  out 
from  Port  Arthur  under  a flag  of  truce,  He  pro- 
ceeded along  the  main  road  towards  the  south- 
eastern Shuishi  lunette,  where  he  was  met  by  a 
Japanese  staff  officer  to  whom  he  handed  a letter 
from  General  Stoessel  to  General  Nogi.  The 
letter  was  written  in  English,  and  read  : — 

“ Sir, 

“ Taking  in  consideration  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  seat  of  war  in  general,  I find  the  further 
resistance  of  Port  Arthur  useless,  and  in  view  of 
the  fruitless  loss  of  men  I would  like  to  negotiate 
about  the  capitulation.  If  you  agree  to  this,  I 
beg  you  to  appoint  delegates  for  this  purpose 
who  would  discuss  about  the  conditions,  order  of 
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capitulation,  and  to  choose  a place  where  my 
delegates  will  meet  with  them. 

“ I avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  express  to 
you  my  sentiments  of  esteem. 

“ (Signed)  Stoessel.” 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  His  Excellency 
Baron  M.  Nogi,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Japanese  Army  besieging  Port  Arthur.  It  was 
dated  December,  1904,  the  day  of  the  month 
being  left  blank. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


THE  CAPITULATION 
HUS  ended  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur.  It 


is  not  my  intention  to  give  an  account  of 


^ the  pourparlers  which  took  place  between 
the  chiefs  of  staff  of  the  two  armies  concerning 
the  terms  of  capitulation,  nor  of  the  subsequent 
handing  over  of  the  fortress,  the  meeting  of 
General  Nogi  and  General  Stoessel,  the  entry  of 
the  victorious  army  into  Port  Arthur,  and  so  on. 
I am  only  dealing  with  the  military  operations,  and 
they  came  to  an  end  on  January  2nd,  when  hos- 
tilities were  suspended  pending  the  result  of  the 
negotiations.  But  there  is  one  question  which 
naturally  presents  itself,  and  which  is  worthy  of 
consideration  : — Was  the  capitulation  on  January 
I St  a necessity  1 Was  it  justifiable  ? 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  this 
subject,  and  so  many  conflicting  opinions  have 
been  expressed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  before 
there  was  enough  statistical  and  other  material  at 
hand  on  which  to  base  a correct  appreciation  of 
the  situation,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  public 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  make  up  its  mind  on 
this  most  vital  question.  That  a surrender  would 
have  been  necessary  before  very  long  everybody 
agreed  ; the  fortress  was  doomed,  and  its  fall  was 
merely  a question  of  time.  But  had  the  time 
come  on  January  ist?  Ought  not  the  garrison  to 
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have  held  out  for  another  month  or  another  six 
weeks  ? Those  are  the  questions  which  have  been 
raised,  and  to  which  I will  endeavour  to  give  an 
answer. 

When,  after  the  first  interview  between  the 
chiefs  of  staff  at  Plumtree  Cottage,  Shuishi 
village,  I asked  at  headquarters  what  it  was  that 
had  caused  the  Russians  to  surrender  at  the 
present  juncture,  I was  told  that  they  had  given 
the  following  reasons  : — 

1.  The  insufficient  strength  ol  the  garrison. 
There  were  only  4,000  soldiers  to  defend  the 
immense  area  against  the  Japanese  forces,  which 
now  amounted  to  nearly  ico,ooo  men.  The 
remainder  of  the  garrison  was  either  sick  or 
wounded. 

2.  Shortness  of  ammunition  and  provisions: 
there  was  only  ammunition  enough  for  five  days 
more. 

3.  The  state  of  the  hospitals.  Nearly  20,000 
men  were  in  hospital,  sick  or  wounded,  and  there 
was  no  more  medicine,  disinfectants,  bandages 
nor  proper  compresses,  and  no  suitable  food  for 
them.  Severe  epidemics  of  typhoid,  dysentery, 
and  scurvy  had  broken  out,  and  the  number  of 
sick  was  increasing  by  hundreds  daily. 

4.  The  capture  of  their  strongest  forts  in  the 
Eastern  section  made  it  inevitable  that  the  old 
town,  where  most  of  the  hospitals  were  situated 
and  where  most  of  the  civilian  population  lived, 
must  be  surrendered  in  the  near  future  ; besides, 
the  Russians  feared  that  if  it  were  taken  by 
assault  a general  massacre  might  follow. 

These  reasons,  of  course,  fully  justified  a sur- 
render, and  I think  everybody  felt  relieved  that 
the  garrison,  which  for  months  had  fought  so 
bravely  against  heavy  odds,  were  spared  the  last 
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bitter  fight.  The  defenders  had  done  their  duty 
and  more,  and  nothing  but  praise  was  heard  of 
their  decision  from  the  Japanese,  for  so  long 
their  opponents,  or  from  the  military  attaches  and 
the  foreign  correspondents  who  had  witnessed 
their  splendid  defence.  In  the  opinion  of  all  they 
were  nothing  less  than  heroes,  and  the  capitula- 
tion was  honourable  and  well  advised. 

Unfortunately  this  first  impression  did  not  last 
long.  The  following  days  established  beyond 
doubt  that  most  of  the  statements  which  the 
Russians  (presumably  General  Reiss,  the  chief 
of  staff)  had  made  were  to  a large  extent  either 
absolutely  false  or  greatly  exaggerated.  Point 
for  point,  the  Japanese  investigations  disclosed 
the  following  facts,  as  compared  with  the  Russian 
statements  : — 

1.  Exclusive  of  those  in  hospital,  the  total 
garrison  of  Port  Arthur  on  the  day  of  surrender 
consisted  of  about  27,200  officers  and  men,  the 
navy  included.  This  force,  which  is  a good  deal 
in  excess  even  of  what  the  Japanese  estimated  to 
be  the  total  number  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege, 
would  be  fully  adequate  to  make  a good  defence 
of  the  large  section  of  the  fortress  still  remaining 
in  the  hands  of  the  Russians  at  the  date  of 
capitulation. 

2.  Still  more  misleading  were  the  statements 
concerning  the  stocks  of  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tion. There  was  flour  enough  to  feed  the  garrison 
for  months,  and  there  were  over  1,800  horses  ; 
private  stores  had  not  been  commandeered.  There 
were,  according  to  Japanese  statements,  82,670 
shells  and  2,266,800  rifle  cartridges  left  in  the 
fortress,  together  with  about  thirty  tons  of  gun- 
powder, and  means  for  refilling  the  empty  cartridge 
cases. 
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The  Russian  artillery  officer  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  laboratories  of  the  arsenal  pointed  out  to 
me,  in  a private  conversation,  that  these  numbers, 
though  presumably  perfectly  correct,  must  be 
taken  cum  grano  salis.  Of  the  80,000  shells  by 
far  the  greater  part  was  either  37  millimetre  (i|- 
in.)  quick-firer  shells  or  old  Chinese  shells,  which, 
even  if  they  could  be  re-turned  or  re-filled,  would  be 
of  very  little  use ; of  larger  calibre  shells  ready 
for  use,  there  remained  only  about  5,000.  The 
insignificant  part  which  the  artillery  had  played 
at  the  capture  of  Sungshuh  and  the  battery 
positions  seems  to  bear  out  this  statement.  As  to 
the  thirty  tons  of  gunpowder,  he  pointed  out  that 
several  magazines,  containing  considerably  larger 
quantities,  had  already  been  blown  up  by  the  shells 
of  the  besiegers,  and  that  the  same  fate  most  pro- 
bably was  in  store  for  the  remainder  ; besides  the 
last  day’s  shelling  had  practically  destroyed  the 
whole  arsenal,  and  when  the  old  town  was  given  up 
the  small  factory  on  the  Tiger’s  Tail  would  not  be 
of  much  use  for  the  purpose.  But  even  admitting 
this,  the  ammunition  would  be  sufficient  to  carry 
on  the  defence  for  at  least  another  month, 

3.  The  statements  concerning  the  sanitary 
situation  were  also  partly  misleading.  There  were 
no  real  “epidemics”  of  typhoid  or  dysentery,  the 
total  number  of  cases  being  forty-three  of  the 
former,  and  of  the  latter  460.  Neither  is  it  true 
that  the  stock  of  medicine  and  disinfectants  had 
given  out.  But  in  other  respects  the  Russian 
statements  are  perfectly  correct,  and  the  condition 
of  the  hospitals  and  the  state  of  health  of  the 
garrison  undoubtedly  greatly  influenced  the 
decision  of  General  Stoessel. 

The  state  of  the  hospitals  was  very  bad,  they 
were  overcrowded  and  new  sick  came  in,  in 
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steadily  increasing  numbers,  every  day.  The 
bandages  had  completely  given  out  ; what  there  j| 
were  had  been  washed  and  used  over  and  over  i 
again.  Compresses  were  also  lacking,  though  J 
new  ones  were  improvised  from  seaweed,  washed 
in  solution  of  potash.  There  was  no  suitable  food  . 
for  the  sick  and  wounded ; especially  the  lack  of 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  was  keenly  felt ; bread  . 
and  horseflesh  alone  do  not  constitute  a very 
salubrious  diet  for  sick  men.  There  were,  at  the 
time  of  the  capitulation,  about  17,000  men  in 
hospital ; of  these  only  3,387  were  wounded  ; the  ' 
others  were  suffering  from  various  diseases.  The 
most  common  was  the  scurvy,  of  which  there  were 
5,625  serious  cases  under  treatment,  but  besides  t 
these,  according  to  the  Japanese  Inspector  1 
General,  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  men  in  the  | 
hospitals  suffered  from  lighter  attacks  of  this 
disease,  which  was  spreading  very  rapidly  also 
amonest  the  men  in  the  forts  and  the  trenches. 

o , , 

Ten  days  before  the  capitulation  there  were  about 
100  fresh  cases  daily;  but  the  number  increased  ' 
rapidly  to  200,  400,  800,  even  1,000  on  the  last 
days,  and  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  with  no  means 
of  combating  the  disease,  the  whole  garrison  would 
soon  succumb  to  it. 

The  situation  when  the  fortress  surrendered 
therefore  was  this  : — 

General  Stoessel  could  give  up  the  eastern  fort-  ■< 
ridge  and  the  old  town  and  concentrate  his  forces  | 
in  the  two  other  sections.  He  could  safely  leave  i 
the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals  under  the  i 
protection  of  the  Red  Cross  flag,  and  feel  sure  1 
that  the  Japanese  would  look  after  them  and  take  i 
care  of  them  ; but  the  question  must  naturally  / 
present  itself  to  him.  What  would  become  of  the  1 
men  who  were  wounded  or  fell  sick  during  the  ' 
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fights  to  come  ? He  would  have  no  means  of 
treating  them  properly  and  caring  for  them,  no 
hospitals^  no  bandages,  no  proper  food.  He 
could  certainly  keep  up  the  defence  still  for  some 
weeks ; but  it  would  have  meant  agonies  and 
death  to  those  of  his  men  who  were  wounded,  and 
I think  it  must  be  considered  at  least  excusable 
that,  for  humanity’s  sake,  he  chose  to  give  in 
rather  than  to  see  his  soldiers,  who  had  fought  so 
long  and  so  bravely,  perish  like  dogs  for  lack  of 
proper  care  and  nourishment. 

4.  The  question  of  housing  the  large  civilian 
population  would  also  be  difficult  to  solve.  There 
were  in  Port  Arthur  over  500  women  and  children, 
3,000  or  4,000  workmen,  and  a fairly  large  num- 
ber of  other  inhabitants,  Russians  and  foreigners, 
besides  the  Chinese.  These  could  scarcely  be 
left  behind,  like  the  men  in  hospital.  I am  per- 
sonally fully  convinced  that  there  was  no  fear  of  a 
massacre  ; but  could  General  Stoessel  take  the 
responsibility  even  if  he  felt  equally  sure  ? There 
had  been  little  or  no  quarter  from  either  side 
during  the  whole  siege,  and  there  was  still  a cloud 
hanging  over  Port  Arthur  since  1894.  Had  he  a 
right  to  do  it  ? 

After  the  capture  of  203  Metre  Hill  the  new 
town  was  no  longer  a place  to  live  in.  As  it  was, 
the  bombardment  had  destroyed  many  of  the 
houses  and  forced  practically  everybody  to  take 
refuge  in  the  old  town,  where  they  were  better 
protected,  and  where  many  bomb-proofs  had  been 
constructed  ; and  of  course,  when  this  was 
evacuated,  it  was  certain  that  a tremendous 
bombardment  would  be  concentrated  on  the  new 
town.  We  had  supposed,  and  it  had  been  reported 
by  Chinese  spies,  that  arrangements  had  been 
made  at  Laotiehshan  for  housing  the  women  and 
u 
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children  there,  but  later  investigations  have  proved 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  done,  so 
General  Stoessel  had  this  large  civilian  population 
on  his  hands,  and  no  means  of  properly  caring 
for  them.  This  consideration  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed to  strengthen  his  resolution. 

I think  it  must  be  admitted  that  General 
Stoessel  had  several  strong  reasons  for  sur- 
rendering ; but,  of  course,  the  weight  of  these 
reasons  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  what 
he  would  have  gained  if  he  had  kept  up  the 
defence  to  the  bitter  end,  as  long  as  he  had  men 
and  food  and  ammunition  enough, — that  is,  in 
this  case,  for  another  five  or  six  weeks.  Were 
the  results  he  could  hope  to  obtain  worth  the 
sacrifices  ? 

There  was  no  hope  that  the  fortress  could  be 
relieved  in  time ; from  that  point  of  view  he  cannot 
be  blamed  for  his  decision.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  the  surrender  would  set  free  General 
Nogi’s  army  of  nearly  100,000  men,  and  this  large 
reinforcement  of  troops  in  the  north  was,  of  course, 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  situation  on 
the  main  theatre  of  operations.  It  was  General 
Stoessel’s  duty  to  keep  this  army  tied  down  at 
Port  Arthur  as  long  as  possible,  and  the  only 
excuse  for  his  not  doing  so  is  that  he,  like  so 
many  others,  may  have  supposed  that  no  opera- 
tions could  be  carried  out  in  Manchuria  during 
the  intense  cold  which  generally  reigns  there  until 
the  end  of  March,  and  that  long  before  this  the 
fortress  was  bound  to  fall.  As  matters  turned 
out,  with  the  exceptionally  mild  winter  of  1904-5 
the  surrender  of  Port  Arthur  precipitated,  if  it  did 
not  cause,  the  ddbdcle  at  Mukden. 

I think  the  verdict  will  come  to  be  that  the 
capitulation  of  Port  Arthur  on  January  ist  was 
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not  necessary  and  scarcely  justifiable,  but  that 
General  Stoessel’s  decision  to  a certain  degree 
was  excusable,  because  circumstances  over  which 
he  had  no  control,  and  which  it  was  impossible  to 
foresee — for  the  weather  was  cold  enough  during 
the  whole  month  of  December — made  fatal  a step 
that  under  ordinary  circumstances  could  have  in 
no  degree  influenced  the  strategical  situation  in 
Manchuria. 

But  the  real  reason  of  surrender  was  neither 
lack  of  men,  ammunition  and  provisions,  nor  the 
state  of  the  hospitals,  nor  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  the  civilian  population.  The  more  informa- 
tion I have  been  able  to  glean  from  all  sources, 
especially  from  conversations  with  officers  and 
men  and  civilians  in  Port  Arthur,  the  more  I feel 
convinced  that  the  cause  of  the  surrender  is  to  be 
found  in  the  deep  discouragement  which  had  taken 
hold  of  the  garrison,  especially  the  private  soldiers, 
during  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  siege.  The 
successive  explosions  of  their  forts  and  trenches 
had  deeply  impressed  them ; they  felt,  quite 
naturally,  as  if  living  on  a volcano,  with  a constant 
apprehension  that  their  turn  for  a heavenward 
journey  might  come  next.  The  long  strain,  the 
privations  of  many  kinds,  the  sanguinary,  in- 
human fighting,  the  never-ceasing  bombardment, 
also  began  to  tell  heavily  on  their  nerves,  and  the 
irresistible  progress  of  the  Japanese,  the  certainty 
of  having  to  surrender  shortly,  the  hopelessness 
of  the  struggle,  with  the  prospects  of  a possible 
massacre  to  crown  their  misery,  plunged  them  in 
the  deepest  gloom. 

This  moral  factor,  in  connection  with  the  more 
physical  causes,  predisposed  them  to  a remarkable 
degree  to  the  attacks  of  scurvy  and  other  diseases. 
It  is  a noteworthy  fact,  corroborated  by  Japanese 
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as  well  as  Russian  surgeons,  that  directly  after 
the  capitulation,  when  the  strain  suddenly  relaxed, 
the  ravages  of  scurvy  at  once  ceased  ; there  were 
practically  no  new  cases,  and  even  a very  large 
number  of  the  men  under  treatment  in  the  hos- 
pitals rapidly  recovered,  long  before  the  more 
varied  and  nutritious  diet,  which  now  was  obtain- 
able, could  possibly  have  had  any  effect  on  their 
state  of  health.  I need  not  say  that  “ sham- 
ming” was  out  of  the  question;  the  cases  were 
genuine  enough. 

Still,  even  under  the  existing  circumstances  I 
do  not  think  that  the  fortress  would  have  sur- 
rendered, if  General  Kondratienko  had  not  been 
killed  by  an  ii-in.  shell  in  North  Kikuan  fort  on 
December  15th.  For  the  name  that  will  go  down 
to  history  coupled  with  the  defence  of  Port 
Arthur  will  not  be  Stoessel’s.  He  was,  from  all 
I can  learn,  nothing  but  a figure-head,  a weak 
and  vain  man,  a martinet,  unbeloved  by  his  men, 
and  little  respected  by  his  officers.  The  real 
man  was  Kondratienko.  Together  with  Colonel 
Rashefsky,  of  the  engineers,  he  had  planned  the 
fortifications,  and  he  worked  indefatigably  day 
and  night  to  have  them  erected  and  perfected. 
He  was  always  alert,  always  in  the  fighting  lines, 
leading  and  cheering  his  men,  and  sharing  their 
hardships,  always  full  of  resource,  ever  able  to 
check  a Japanese  move  by  a cleverly  thought- 
out  counter-move.  He  was  the  born  leader  to 
whom  everybody  bowed,  and  his  strong  will,  wide 
knowledge,  and  great  personal  bravery,  made  him 
the  soul  of  the  whole  defence.  He  was  the  idol 
of  his  soldiers,  who  knew  his  firm  intention  to 
continue  the  fight  to  the  bitter  end.  When  he 
died,  everything  seemed  to  collapse,  everybody 
lost  heart,  and  the  party  who,  headed  by  Stoessel, 
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wanted  to  give  in,  got  the  upper  hand.  The 
place  surrendered,  wisely,  perhaps,  but  not  too 
well — and  the  defence,  which  might  have  gone 
down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  finest  feats  of 
arms  of  all  history,  was  shorn  of  the  lustre  which 
else  would  have  attached  to  the  memory  of  Port 
Arthur, 

The  history  of  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur  reminds 
me  of  the  fate  of  Ibsen’s  powerful  drama,  “ A 
Doll’s  House.”  When  that  work  was  first  staged 
in  Germany  (or  was  it  America?),  the  public  was 
not  yet  accustomed  to  such  strong  food,  and  no 
manager  dared  produce  the  play  in  its  original 
shape,  with  its  defiant,  discordant  ending.  One 
manager  arranged  to  have  the  final  scene  changed, 
so  that  Nora,  at  the  last  moment,  at  the  entreaty 
of  her  husband,  consents  to  stay  at  home  “ for 
the  children’s  sake.”  It  spoilt  the  drama  of 
course,  this  milk-and-watery  ending  to  the  strong, 
passionate  pleadings ; and  to-day  everybody 
scoffs  at  the  man  and  the  spirit  that  tempted  him 
to  tamper  with  Ibsen’s  play. 

Thus,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  drama  of  Port 
Arthur.  Admirably  built  up,  it  leads  us  as  by  a 
master’s  hand  from  one  powerfully  conceived, 
splendidly  acted  scene  to  another  until  nearly  the 
end,  when  the  strong  hand  suddenly  relaxes  its 
grip,  and  the  whole  effect  of  the  heroic  drama  is 
spoilt  by  the  insipid  ending,  so  out  of  tune  with 
the  intense  plot  of  the  play.  And  as  in  “A  Doll’s 
House,”  the  greatness  of  the  piece  was  ruthlessly 
marred  "for  the  children’s  sake,”  so  the  weak- 
spirited  Port  Arthur  manager,  alias  General 
Stoessel,  sacrificed  the  eternal  honour  and  glory 
of  this  great  siege-drama  " for  humanity’s  sake.” 
Grosse  Geister  begegnen  sich.* 

* “ Great  minds  meet.” 
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The  siege  of  Port  Arthur  is  a grim  tragedy, 
but  the  most  tragic  part  is  that  it  was  not  allowed 
to  end  as  a tragedy.  Still,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
forget,  because  of  the  weakness  of  the  concluding 
scenes,  the  grand,  masterly  drama  which  the 
Russians  have  given  to  history  by  their  seven 
months’  heroic  struggle. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


THE  REASON 

IT  may  be  that  in  the  preceding  pages  I have 
unduly  emphasized  the  excellence  of  the 
defence  as  compared  with  the  methods  of 
the  attack.  Being  attached  to  the  Japanese 
headquarters,  and  in  a position  to  follow  closely 
all  their  operations,  it  is  natural  that  I should  see, 
not  only  the  good  points  of  their  dispositions,  but 
also  the  several  mistakes  and  less  well-advised 
moves  which  they  undeniably  made,  while  of  the 
Russian  dispositions  I could  only  judge  from  the 
results,  and  these  were  for  the  best  part  of  the 
time,  up  to  the  end  of  November,  in  the  main 
favourable  for  the  defenders. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  Russians,  being  the 
whole  time  on  the  defensive,  and  holding  very 
strong  positions,  were  so  much  more  favourably 
placed  than  the  Japanese,  that  this  was  only  what 
could  be  expected,  and  to  a certain  degree  this  is 
undoubtedly  true.  Not  only  had  the  Japanese  to 
take  the  offensive,  but  the  whole  arrangement  of 
the  fortifications,  mutually  supporting  each  other, 
and  with  both  wings  established  on  the  shores  of 
the  sea,  made  any  turning  movement  impossible, 
and  forced  the  Japanese  everywhere  and  always 
to  make  frontal  attacks.  This  naturally  made 
their  task  the  more  difficult. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered 
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that  besieging  armies  have  certain  advantages 
which  to  a great  extent  make  up  for  the  greater 
difficulty  of  their  task.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  that  they  always  have  it  in  their  power  to 
choose  their  own  time.  They  can  take  troops 
which  have  had  hard  work,  or  suffered  heavy 
losses,  out  of  the  fighting  line,  and  send  them  to 
resting  camps  outside  of  the  enemy’s  fire  to 
recuperate.  They  are  the  whole  time  receiving 
reinforcements  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  ranks  and 
infuse  new  blood  and  fresh  spirits  into  the  battle- 
worn  army.  The  attacking  party  has  the  initiative  ; 
he  can  force  the  enemy  to  fight  when  circum- 
stances are  in  his  favour,  when  everything  is  pre- 
pared, and  his  men  well  rested  and  ready  for  the 
fray,  while  the  defenders  have  to  accept  battle 
whenever  it  suits  their  adversaries ; they  can 
never  allow  themselves  a real  rest,  unconcernedly 
and  free  from  anxiety  ; they  must  ever  be  on  the 
alert,  ready  to  meet  any  move  on  the  part  of  the 
besiegers,  and  they  are  never  reinforced ; they  see 
one  comrade  after  another  fall  out  of  the  steadily 
dwindling  ranks,  and  there  is  never  a new  face  to 
cheer  them  and  help  them  to  bear  their  burden  and 
ease  the  heavy  strain. 

These  advantages,  more  or  less  common  to  all 
offensive  operations,  are  still  more  emphasized 
during  a siege.  The  attacks  are  made  by  saps, 
which  place  the  besiegers  in  nearly  as  favourable 
a position  as  that  of  the  defenders.  The  latter 
are  compelled,  in  order  to  stop  or  obstruct 
the  progress  of  the  attacking  forces,  to  con- 
stantly take  the  offensive  and  deliver  counter- 
attacks which  must  be  carried  out  across  the 
open,  so  that  the  roles  of  the  opponents  to  some 
extent  are  reversed.  With  his  superior  forces,  if 
he  does  not  try  to  rush  matters,  but  advances 
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methodically  by  approaches  and  parallels,  an 
attacker  is  always  bound  to  reach  his  goal  in  the 
end,  unless  the  defenders  are  reinforced  or  his  own 
resources  in  men  and  guns  are  limited  ; it  may 
take  weeks,  or  it  may  take  years,  but  the  result 
must  inevitably  be  the  same,  and  the  knowledge 
of  this  is  a moral  factor  of  the  greatest  import. 
Add  to  this  that  he  is  better  fed,  better  clothed, 
and  in  constant  communication  with  his  home  and 
with  the  outside  world,  and  the  disparity  between 
the  advantages  of  besieged  and  besieger  to  a 
great  extent  disappear. 

But  although  this,  I think,  must  be  universally 
acknowledged,  and  although,  as  I have  shown,  Port 
Arthur  was  not  nearly  as  strong  a fortress  as  was 
generally  believed,  I hold  that  the  capture  of  Port 
Arthur  was  a very  fine  accomplishment,  which  is 
to  the  greatest  credit  of  the  third  army,  and  adds 
anew  leaf  to  the  many  laurels  which  the  Japanese 
have  won  in  this  war.  The  Russian  defence  was 
exceedingly  well  carried  out,  and  their  soldiers 
fought  with  the  greatest  bravery  and  contempt  of 
death.  Not  a step  forward  could  the  Japanese 
gain  without  having  to  pay  for  it  with  enormous 
sacrifices.  Although  no  official  returns  have  as 
yet  been  published  in  Tokyo,  I have  it  on 
excellent  authority  that  the  total  Japanese  losses 
in  front  of  Port  Arthur  amounted  to  105,000  men, 
including  killed,  wounded  and  sick,  and  as  the  total 
besieging  force  at  the  time  of  the  capitulation  was 
97,000  strong.  General  Stoessel  thus  had  to  fight 
successively  no  less  than  200,000  men. 

This  large  army  he  kept  in  check  for  seven 
months,  preventing  it  from  taking  part  in  the  opera- 
tions against  Kuropatkin.  This  should  always 
be  remembered  when  the  balance  of  General 
Stoessel’s  account  is  made  up. 
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But  the  more  brilliant  and  stubborn  the  defence, 
the  more  commendable  is,  of  course,  the  attack 
which  overcame  it.  What  is  it,  then,  that  has 
made  the  Japanese  victorious  everywhere,  when 
the  reason  cannot  be  found  in  the  weakness  of 
their  opponents  ? What  is  it  that  everywhere 
has  made  their  advance  so  irresistible?  These 
questions,  which  naturally  present  themselves  to 
everybody  who  has  followed  the  events  of  the 
war,  many  have  tried  to  answer.  Some  critics 
have  been  most  impressed  with  the  excellence 
of  the  Japanese  army  organization,  others  with 
their  wonderfully  efficient  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment, some  are  most  struck  with  the  minuteness 
with  which  every  detail  has  been  planned  and 
carried  out  in  all  their  operations,  others  have 
found  the  solution  of  the  question  in  the  moral 
and  physical  qualities  of  the  officers  and  men. 

All  this  is  correct,  all  these  factors  contribute 
to  the  excellence  of  the  Japanese  army,  but  some 
points  carry  more  weight  than  others,  and  there 
is  one  which,  in  my  eyes,  outshines  them  all,  and 
more  than  anything  else  explains  the  success  of 
the  Japanese  in  the  war. 

The  organization  of  their  army  is  formed  com- 
pletely on  German  lines,  and  the  system  has  in 
this  war  stood  its  first  practical  test  admirably ; 
it  would,  however,  be  too  long  to  go  into  details 
here. 

As  to  the  Intelligence  Department,  I under- 
stand that  it  has  been  remarkably  well  informed 
concerning  everything  that  had  reference  to  the 
troops  of  the  enemy,  his  dispositions,  and  the 
scene  of  operations  at  the  other  theatres  of  war, 
but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  this  branch  of 
the  service  at  Port  Arthur.  Not  only  were  the 
Japanese  wrongly  informed  as  to  the  strength  of 
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the  garrison,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege 
they  estimated  at  less  than  20,000  men,  but  they 
were  also  completely  uninformed  or  misinformed 
regarding  the  strength,  the  construction,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  fortifications,  a fact  which,  as  I 
have  pointed  out  on  several  occasions,  led  to  very 
serious  mistakes  in  the  tactics  adopted.  The 
explanation  of  this  is  probably  that,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  the  fortifications  of  Port 
Arthur  were  in  a very  unfinished  state,  the 
greater  part  not  being  then  in  existence  at  all. 
After  the  first  attack  of  the  fleet  on  February 
9th,  the  Russians  of  course  took  measures  to 
prevent  any  information  regarding  them  from 
leaking  out. 

The  Japanese  have  certainly  in  all  their  un- 
dertakings “prearranged” — to  use  the  common 
expression — everything,  down  to  the  minutest 
details,  in  a way  which  is  unique  in  the 
history  of  war,  and  it  is  certain  that  this  com- 
pleteness of  their  arrangements,  where  nothing 
has  been  forgotten  and  everything  has  been 
thought  of  and  planned  beforehand,  goes  a long 
way  to  explain  the  success  of  everything  they  set 
themselves  to  do.  I could  mention  hundreds  of 
instances  to  bear  out  my  statement,  but  I shall 
confine  myself  to  a single  case,  the  first  that 
came  under  my  observation  during  the  war. 

On  the'  evening  of  February  8th  the  Japanese 
landed  their  first  troops  on  Korean  soil,  at 
Chemulpo.  Four  transports  carried  the  troops 
from  Japan.  The  harbour  of  Chemulpo,  with  its 
thirty  feet  tide,  is  such  that  steamers  have  to 
anchor  a couple  of  miles  from  the  jetty.  In  order 
to  secure  a speedy  landing,  the  transports  carried 
with  them  on  deck  a number  of  barges,  each  with 
a holding  capacity  of  from  60  to  100  men  ; a 
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certain  number  of  steam  pinnaces  from  the  war- 
ships towed  the  barges  in. 

On  arriving  at  the  landing  pier  the  soldiers 
alighted  with  their  kit  and  their  arms  and  were 
drawn  up  on  the  jetty.  Here  they  were  counted 
off  in  batches  of  ten,  twelve,  or  twenty  men, 
and,  under  the  command  of  a non-commissioned 
officer,  dispatched  to  the  different  places  in 
the  town  where  quarters  had  been  arranged 
for  them.  Each  non-commissioned  officer  re- 
ceived a slip  of  paper  with  some  writing  in 
Japanese  characters,  and  although  he  had 
never  been  to  the  place  before,  there  did  not 
seem  to  be  any  hesitation  on  his  part  where  to 
direct  his  men. 

I followed  one  of  these  small  detachments 
through  the  streets,  where  in  the  meantime  big 
lanterns  of  the  ordinary  Japanese  kind,  of  white 
paper  with  large  red  Chinese  characters,  had 
suddenly  appeared  in  front  of  every  house  ; it  was 
quite  an  illumination.  Guided  by  these  lanterns 
and  his  slip  of  paper,  the  commander  without 
hesitation  took  his  men  along  the  bund  and  into 
the  main  street,  then  after  a while  turned  into  one 
of  the  side  streets,  and  from  there  into  another, 
where  he  halted  in  front  of  one  of  the  houses. 
The  men  were  dismissed  and  stepped  in  ; they 
took  off  their  kit  and  piled  their  arms.  Two 
minutes  after,  they  were  sitting  on  the  floor,  smok- 
ing and  chatting,  as  much  at  home  as  if  they  had 
lived  in  the  house  all  their  lives.  Four  battalions 
were  landed  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  every- 
thing working  like  clockwork ; there  were  no  loud 
words  of  command,  no  shouting,  scarcely  a word 
spoken  ; half-a-dozen  school-girls  would  have 
made  more  noise  than  all  these  4,000  men  put 
together. 
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Besides  the  men,  several  horses  and  large  sup- 
plies of  provisions,  hospital  stores,  and  ammuni- 
tion were  brought  ashore,  and  the  way  this  was 
done  was  still  more  remarkable.  As  if  by  magic, 
the  Bund  suddenly  became  crowded  with  army 
coolies  in  their  easily  recognizable  uniforms. 
Heaven  only  knows  where  they  had  sprung  from, 
nobody  had  seen  them  before,  they  did  not  come 
from  the  ships,  still,  there  they  were.  The  most 
marvellous  thing  is  that  although,  of  course,  the 
large  Japanese  population  of  Chemulpo  must  have 
known  of  the  landing,  and  although  all  these 
army  coolies  must  have  been  in  the  place  for 
some  time,  the  whole  thing  had  been  kept  so 
completely  secret.  Nothing  had  leaked  out,  and 
not  one  of  the  Europeans  in  Chemulpo  had  the 
faintest  notion  of  what  every  Japanese  knew  was 
about  to  happen. 

Marvellous  also  was  the  way  the  provisions 
and  the  other  stuff  were  landed  and  piled  on  the 
quay.  Everybody  concerned  seemed  to  know 
which  particular  bags  or  cases  he  had  to  take 
hold  of,  and  the  exact  spot  where  to  take  them. 
No  instructions,  as  far  as  I could  see,  were  given  ; 
but  the  coolies  took  up  their  burdens  and  carried 
them,  some  to  one  place,  some  to  another,  where 
other  men  stood  ready  to  stack  them.  And  the 
whole  time  not  a word,  not  a sound,  only  the 
shuffling  of  many  busy  feet.  The  completeness 
and  the  minuteness  of  the  “pre-arrangements” 
were  far  beyond  anything  I had  ever  seen  or 
thought  possible  under  similar  circumstances. 

But  the  most  excellent  organization,  the  most 
perfect  intelligence  service,  and  the  most  thorough 
“ pre-arrangements  ” would  be  of  little  use,  if  the 
troops  which  were  to  fight  the  battles  had  not 
been  of  the  right  stuff,  with  officers  capable  of 
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making  use  of  these  advantages,  and  with  soldiers 
doing  their  duty  unflinchingly  and  intelligently. 
It  is  in  the  moral  and  physical  qualities  of  the 
men,  and  still  more  in  the  high  standing,  the 
thorough  training,  and  the  great  capability  of  the 
officers,  that  the  real  strength  of  the  Japanese 
army  is  to  be  found. 

Look  at  a company  of  Japanese  infantry  march- 
ing past.  The  men,  small,  but  well  set  up,  are  all 
practically  of  the  same  height  and  the  same  build  ; 
they  all  have  black  hair,  split  eyes,  round  heads, 
most  of  them  snub  noses,  protruding  cheek- 
bones and  square  jaws.  They  all  resemble  each 
other  in  face  and  figure,  one  sees  that  they 
belong  to  one  race  which  has  developed  certain 
features,  certain  points  common  to  every  man  to 
a much  more  marked  degree  than  any  of  the 
European  nations.  The  sight,  therefore,  gives 
one  an  impression  of  compactness,  solidity,  and 
regularity,  as  if  one  were  looking  at  well- 
constructed  machinery,  where  all  the  many  small 
parts  are  perfectly  homogeneous,  and  fit  well 
into  each  other. 

And  so  it  is.  The  Japanese  army  of  to-day  is 
probably  the  most  perfect  engine  of  war  that  ever 
existed.  The  qualities  which  have  been  most 
highly  developed  in  the  Japanese  race  are  just 
those  which  make  good  warriors.  Physically, 
the  men  are  strong,  capable  of  enduring  great 
hardships,  very  alert  and  agile,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  tenacious  as  bulldogs,  with  very  healthy 
constitutions,  which  permit  them  to  live  on  less, 
and  what  we  would  call  poorer  food  (though 
luckily  for  them  it  is  undoubtedly  more  whole- 
some) than  any  European  army.  Morally,  they 
are  the  best  disciplined  soldiers  in  the  world, 
very  intelligent,  and  absolutely  fearless  ; they  have 
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a genuine  love  for  their  country,  on  account  of 
which  they  are  immensely  ambitious ; they  regard 
their  Emperor  as  a god,  and  their  officers  as  his 
lieutenants,  and  willingly  give  their  lives  at  a 
word  from  them.  They  are  very  proud  of  their 
profession,  which  gives  them  a right  to  fight  side 
by  side  with  the  real  Samurais,  the  ancient  warrior- 
class  of  Japan,  and  they  would  rather  die  than  do 
anything  that  could  disgrace  them.  Their  dis- 
cipline is  inborn,  fostered  by  hundreds  of  years  of 
living  as  an  inferior  caste  under  the  sway  of  the 
Samurais,  and  their  bravery  is  derived  from,  and 
supported  by,  their  fatalism,  their  faith  in  their 
officers,  and  their  reverence  for  their  god- 
Emperor.  Think  of  what  the  intelligent  colla- 
boration of  100,000  men,  all  practically  of  the 
same  moral  and  physical  qualities,  forming  an 
army  of  such  unique  homogeneity,  will  be  able  to 
accomplish  under  the  guidance  of  competent 
officers,  and  one  ceases  to  wonder  at  the  Japanese 
successes. 

Of  the  officers  I cannot  speak  too  highly,  they 
are  the  real  backbone  of  the  army.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  world  does  one  find  all  officers  so 
devoted  to  their  profession.  After  passing 
through  excellent  schools  which  give  them  a 
solid  foundation  for  their  work,  they  spend  their 
lives  in  conscientiously  striving  to  attain  the 
highest  efficiency.  They  are  not  pleasure-seeking 
or  frivolous,  and  do  not  waste  their  time  in  trying  to 
acquire  knowledge  which  is  of  no  value  for  their 
profession.  They  are  always  “ at  it,”  always 
studying,  and  they  know  their  service  to  the 
smallest  details.  They  treat  their  men  kindly 
and  share  all  their  hardships.  At  Port  Arthur 
they  lived  with  their  soldiers  in  dug-outs  or  in  the 
trenches,  on  the  same  food  and  practically  in  the 
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same  kind  of  clothes.  They  always  led  their 
men,  and  vied  with  them  in  volunteering  for  the 
more  perilous  tasks.  They  had  no  sentimental 
scruples  in  sacrificing  lives  where  they  considered 
it  necessary,  but  then  they  did  not  hesitate 
in  risking  their  own,  always  taking  the  lead  and 
exposing  themselves  the  most  during  the  attacks 
and  during  the  many  smaller  affairs  which  were 
just  as  hazardous  and  fraught  with  just  as  much 
danger. 

“ I wish  I might  die  at  the  next  attack,”  said 
a colonel  to  me,  “ it  would  be  a most  glorious 
death.” 

“ But  would  it  not  be  better  to  live  and  work 
for  your  country  ? ” I asked.  Mon  Dieu  ! One 
has  to  say  something. 

“ No,”  he  said,  very  earnestly,  “if  I fall,  there 
are  hundreds  of  competent  men  ready  to  step  in 
and  take  my  place,  but  do  you  not  see  ? If  I fall 
here  in  front  of  Port  Arthur — and  remember  there 
is  no  name  under  the  sun  which  will  ever  be  so 
famous  to  the  Japanese  as  that  of  Port  Arthur — 
my  children  and  children’s  children  for  generations 
to  come  will  rejoice  in  the  obligation  of  living  up 
to  the  standard  set  them  by  their  forefather  who 
died  like  a hero  at  Port  Arthur,  and  the  lustre 
attached  to  my  name  will  be  to  them  a peremp- 
tory noblesse  oblige  which  will  keep  them  from 
doing  a bad  or  a mean  act,  and  which  will  give  to 
my  country  hundreds  of  brave  and  loyal  citizens. 
Is  not  that  worth  any  man’s  dying  for 

Thus  spoke  the  colonel,  and  he  meant  what  he 
said,  though  his  wish  was  not  fulfilled.  What  is 
more,  as  I know  the  Japanese  officers,  there  is 
scarcely  one  who  would  not  endorse  his  words. 
The  soundness  of  his  deductions  may  be  discussed, 
but  an  army  animated  by  such  sentiments  is 
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invincible.  It  is  the  Japanese  officers  who  have 
made  Japan  victorious. 

Out  in  the  Far  East  a people  of  warriors, 
sailors,  artists,  and  excellent  artisans,  with  an  old 
and  in  many  respects  highly  developed  culture, 
comes  into  contact  with  another  people  which  has 
evolved  along  the  completely  different  lines  of 
Western  civilization  ; it  perceives  that  this  other 
culture  is  superior  to  its  own,  and  that  to  attain 
the  same  high  standard  it  must  relay  the  founda- 
tions of  its  whole  national  life.  Endowed  with  a 
rare  faculty  of  assimilation  and  discrimination,  the 
people  adopt  what  is  found  good  and  serviceable 
in  the  new  culture,  and  succeed  in  really  absorb- 
ing it  and  making  it  its  own,  building  further  along 
the  new  lines.  In  a wonderfully  short  space  of 
time  the  change  is  made,  the  newly  acquired 
civilization  is  digested  and  blended  with  their 
older  culture,  a renaissance  the  like  of  which  the 
world  has  never  seen  is  accomplished  in  less  than 
half  a century,  lifting  a semi-barbaric  people  to 
the  level  of  the  most  accomplished  of  the  Western 
nations. 

The  European  renaissance  in  the  sixteenth 
century  was  essentially  spiritual,  and  was  built  on 
the  foundations  of  the  culture  of  a kindred  people  ; 
the  Japanese  renaissance,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
essentially  practical,  and  based  on  the  experiences 
and  the  development  of  completely  alien  nations. 
But  there  is  one  point  which  is  common  to  both 
of  these  events,  the  enthusiasm  by  which  the 
powerful  movement  is  embraced  by  the  whole 
nation,  the  energetic,  persevering  desire  in  all 
classes  of  the  people  to  share  in  this  develop- 
ment, working  towards  a well-defined  and  clearly 
understood  goal,  and  the  new  strength,  self- 
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confidence,  pride,  and  ambition  which  this  move- 
ment creates  in  the  soul  of  the  people.  In  an 
historic  moment  in  a nation’s  life  like  this,  all  its 
best  faculties  are  developed  to  their  highest  pitch; 
its  energy  and  ambition  leaps  forth  with  an  irre- 
sistible force,  and  it  is  able  to  perform  wonders  at 
whatever  task  it  sets  itself. 

In  Japan,  so  essentially  a nation  of  warriors  and 
sailors,  and  so  essentially  a practical  people,  it 
was  only  natural  that  it  should  first  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  its  military  and  naval  development.  A 
large  number  of  officers  were  sent  to  the  different 
countries  of  Europe  to  study  the  various  branches 
of  the  service.  One  met  them  everywhere,  at 
the  important  military  centres,  at  schools,  at  man- 
oeuvres, in  the  naval  yards.  Polite,  smiling,  with 
suave  manners,  but  with  indefatigable  working- 
power,  always  studying  hard,  seeing  and  observing 
everything  with  bright,  judicious  eyes,  collecting 
an  incredible  number  of  facts,  theories,  and  new 
ideas,  and  carrying  home  with  them  a mass  of 
information  which  there  was  sifted  and  put  in 
order  to  serve  for  the  improvement  and  perfection 
of  the  army  and  the  navy. 

The  principle  of  general  conscription  was 
adopted.  Every  man  had  to  serve  for  his  country, 
and  took  an  immense  pride  in  what  he  considered 
a great  prerogative,  because,  as  I have  mentioned, 
the  fighting  formerly  had  been  reserved  for  a 
privileged  caste,  the  Samurais,  of  which  his 
uniform  now  made  him  a member.  With  a full 
understanding  of  the  magnitude  of  the  present 
development  in  every  direction,  and  the  height  to 
which  especially  the  military  and  naval  develop- 
ment has  been  brought,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Japanese  have  thrown  themselves  heart  and  soul 
into  the  present  war  with  a force,  an  enthusiasm, 
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an  all-absorbing  devotion  which  inevitably  made 
them  invincible.  Other  factors  have  contributed 
— the  physical  strength  and  soundness  of  the 
people ; the  sober,  healthy  life ; the  simple, 
rational  diet,  all  of  which  have  enabled  them  to 
stand  the  awful  strain  of  a modern  war.  They 
have  beaten  the  Russians,  as  I feel  convinced 
they  would  have  beaten  any  other  army ; and  if, 
after  the  tension  and  the  elation  of  the  war  is 
over,  they  can  keep  up  to  their  present  high  stan- 
dard, Japan  is  likely  to  become  a world-power  of 
the  first  magnitude.  Considering  what  they  have 
achieved,  and  the  intellectual  and  physical  quali- 
ties of  the  people,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
young-old  nation  has  before  it  a great  future. 

There  is  only  one  danger — or  shall  we  say 
hope  ? — for,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and 
thought  by  people  who  do  not  know  the  real 
conditions,  the  rise  of  Japan  is  a grave  danger  to 
European  interests,  not  only  in  the  Far  East,  but 
in  all  Asia — the  only  possibility,  then,  is  that  in 
accepting  the  Western  civilization,  the  people  will 
not,  as  hitherto,  chiefly  adopt  only  what  is  good 
and  sound,  but  will  also  come  to  appreciate  the 
less  beneficial  sides  of  Western  modern  life.  Signs 
are  not  wanting  that  this  may  happen.  Especially 
in  places  where  there  are  large  foreign  settlements 
the  wealthier  classes  of  the  people  have  begun  to 
adopt  the  easier  and  more  comfortable  ways  of 
living  of  the  European,  and  even  in  the  broader 
strata  of  the  masses  the  pretensions  to  life  have 
become  greater ; the  people  want  more  ease  and 
more  luxury,  and,  as  life  grows  more  pleasant, 
they  grow  less  willing  to  give  it  up  for  the  hard, 
dangerous  life  of  a soldier.  So  far,  signs  are  not 
numerous,  though  I have  on  several  occasions 
spoken  to  soldiers,  especially  men  of  the  2nd 
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reserve,  hailing  from  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka, 
who  were  sick  and  tired  of  the  war  and  only 
longed  to  be  home  again.  One  solitary  event 
stands  out  very  clearly  to  proclaim  this  danger  to 
Japan  ; to  wit,  the  refusal  of  a certain  regiment  to 
advance  on  the  enemy,  which  I have  mentioned 
in  Chapter  XL  This  regiment  came  from  one  of 
the  places  in  Japan  where  the  domestic  and  social 
life  has  been  most  Influenced  by  Western  ways. 
With  the  greater  prosperity  which  will  follow  after 
the  war  there  is  the  possibility  of  the  disease 
spreading.  So  far  no  alien  people  has  come 
under  the  influence  of  Western  civilization  without 
losing  more  than  it  has  gained.  Japan  is  the 
only  exception.  Will  it  remain  so? 
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Bona  (Cardinal).  See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Boon(p.  C.).,  B.A.  See  Commercial  Series. 

Borrow  (George).  See  Little  Library. 

Bos  (J.  Ritzen^a).  AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY.  Translated  by  J.  R.  Ains- 
worth Davis,  M.A.  With  155 Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  3^.  6d. 

Botting(C.  G.),  B.A.  EASY  GREEK 
EXERCISES.  Cr.  8vo.  2s. 

See  also  Junior  E.xamination  Series. 

Boulting  (W.)  TASSO  AND  HIS  TIMES. 
Vv  ith  24  Illustrations.  De77ty%vo.  \os.(id. 
net, 

Boulton  (E.  S.),  M.A.  GEOMETRY  ON 
MODERN  LINES.  Cr.  Zvo.  2s. 

Boulton  (William  B.).  THOMAS 
GAINSBOROUGH.  His  Life  and  Work, 
Friends  and  Sitters.  With  40  Illustra- 
tions. Second  Ed.  De7}iyZvo.  ns.td,7iet. 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A.  With 
49  Illustrations.  De7ny  %vo.  ^s.  6d.  net. 

Bowden (E.  M.).  THE  IMITATION  OF 
BUDDHA;  Being  Quotations  from 
Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in  the 
Year.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  167710,  2s.  6d. 

Boyle  (W.).  CHRISTMAS  AT  THE  ZOO. 
With  Verses  by  W.  Boyle  and  24  Coloured 
Pictures  by  H.  B.  Neilson.  Super  Royal 

167770.  2S. 

Brabant  (F.  G.),  M.A.  See  Little  Guides. 

Bradley  (A.  Q.).  ROUND  ABOUT  WILT- 
SHIRE. With  14  Illustrations,  in  Colour 
by  T.  C.  Gotch,  t6  other  Illustrations,  and 
a Map.  Second  Editio7i,  Cr.  Zvo.  6.r, 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. With  16  Illustrations  in  Colour  by 
Frank  Southgate,  R.B.A.,  and  12  from 
Photographs.  De7ity  Zvo,  ys,  6d  net, 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Bradley  (John  W.).  See  Little  Books  on 
Art. 

Braid  (James),  Open  Champion,  1901,  1905 
and  1906.  ADVANCED  GOLF.  With 
88  Photographs  and  Diagrams.  Third 
Editio7i.  De77ty  Zvo.  10s.  6d,  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Braid  (James)  and  Others.  GREAT 
GOLFERS  IN  THE  MAKING.  Edited 
by  Henry  Leach.  With  24  Illustrations. 
Second  Editio7i.  De7ny  8z’o.  ys.  6d,  net, 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Brailsford  (H.  N,).  MACEDONIA: 
ITS  RACES  AND  THEIR  FUTURE. 
With  Photographs  and  Maps.  Demy  %vo. 
J2S.  6d.  7iet. 

Brodrick  (Mary)  and  Morton  (A.  Ander= 
son).  A CONCISE  DICTIONARY  OF 
EGYPTIAN  ARCHAEOLOGY.  A Hand- 
Book  for  Students  and  Travellers.  With  80 
Illustrations  and  many  Cartouches.  Cr.  8vo. 
3^.  6d. 

Brooks  (E.  E.),  B.Sc.  (Lond),  Leicester 
Municipal  Technical  School,  and  James 
(VY.  H.  N.),A.R.C.S.,A.M.I.E.E.,  Muni- 
cipal School  of  Technology,  Manchester. 
See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 

Brooks  (E.  W.).  See  Hamilton  (F.  J.) 


Brown  (P.  H.),  LL.D.  SCOTLAND  IN 

THE  TIME  OF  QUEEN  MARY.  Demy 
Zvo.  ys.  6d.  net. 

Brown  (S,  E.),  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Senior  Science 
Master  at  Uppingham.  A PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY  NOTE  - BOOK  FOR 
MATRICULATION  AND  ARMY  CAN- 
DIDATES.  Easy  Experiments  on  the 
Commoner  Substances.  Cr.  ^to.  is.  6d.  net. 
Brown(J.  Wood),  M.A.  THE  BUILDERS 
OF  FLORENCE.  With  74  Illustrations 
by  Herbert  Railton.  Demy  ^to.  iZs.7iet. 
Browne  (Sir  Thomas).  See  Standard 
Library. 

Brownell  (C.  L.).  THE  HEART  OF 
JAPAN.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo,  6^“.  ; also  De77iy  Zvo.  6d. 
Browning  (Robert).  See  Little  Library. 
Bryant  (Walter  W.),  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R. 
Met.  Soc.,  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Green- 
wich. A HISTORY  OF  ASTRONOMY. 
With  35 Illustrations.  De7nyZvo.  ys.6d,  net. 
Buckland  (Francis  T.).>  CURIOSITIES 
OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.  Illustrated 
by  H.  B.  Neilson.  Cr.  Zvo.  35“.  6d. 
Buckton  (A.  M.)  THE  BURDEN  OF 
ENGELA.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo,  3^-. 
6d,  7iet. 

EAGER  HEART  : A Mystery  Play.  Seventh 
Editio7i.  Cr.  Zvo.  is.  7iet. 

KINGS  IN  BABYLON  : A Drama.  Cr.  Zvo. 
IS.  net. 

SONGS  OF  JOY.  Cr.  Zvo.  is.  net. 

Budge  (E.  A.  Wallis).  THE  GODS  OF 
THE  EGYPTIANS.  With  over  _ 100 
Coloured  Plates  and  many  Illustrations. 
Two  Vohi77ies.  Royal  Zvo.  fy,.,  y,s.  net. 
Bull  (Paul),  Army  Chaplain.  GOD  AND 
OUR  SOLDIERS.  Secoftd  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  61. 

A Colonial  Edition  Is  also  published. 
Bulley  (Miss).  See  Dilke  (Lady). 

Bunyan  (John).  See  Standard  Library  and 
Library  of  Devotion. 

Burch  (G.  J.),  M.A.,  F.R.S.  A MANUAL 
OF  ELECTRICAL  SCIENCE.  Illus- 
trated. Cr.  Zvo.  3^-. 

Burgess  (Gelett).  GOOPS  AND  HOW  TO 
BE  THEM.  Illustrated.  S77iall  Apo.  6s, 
Burke  (Edmund).  See  Standard  Library. 
Burn  (A.  E.),  D.D.,  Rector  of  Handsworth 
and  Prebendary  of  Lichfield.  See  Hand- 
books of  Theology. 

Burn  (J.  H.),  B.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.  THE 

CHURCHMAN’S  TREASURY  OF 
SONG;  Gathered  from  the  Christian 
poetry  of  all  ages.  Edited  by.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
3^“.  6d.  net.  See  also  Library  of  Devotion. 
Burnand  (Sir  F.  C.).  RECORDS  AND 
REMINISCENCES.  With  a Portrait  by 
H.  v.  Herkomer.  Cr.  Zvo.  Fourth  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  6j. 

A Colonial  Edition  Is  also  published. 
Burns  (Robert),  THE  POEMS.  Edited  by 
Andrew  Lang  and  W.  A.  Craigie.  With 
Portrait.  Third  Edition,  De77iy  Zvo,  ^ilt 
top.  6s. 

See  also  Standard  Library. 
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Burnside  (W.  F.),  M.A.  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY  FOR  USE  IN 
SCHOOLS.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8z/o,  35.  6^^. 

Burton  (Alfred).  See  I.  P.  L. 

Bussell  (F.  W.),  D.D.  CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGYAND  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 
(The  Bampton  Lectures  of  1905).  Demy 
Zvo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Butler  (Joseph),  D.D.  See  Standard 
Library. 

Caldecott  (Alfred),  D.D.  See  Handbooks 
of  Theology. 

Calderwood  (D.  S.),  Headmasterof  the  Nor- 
mal School,  Edinburgh.  TEST  CARDS 
IN  EUCLID  AND  ALGEBRA.  In  three 
packets  of  40,  with  Answers,  is.  each.  Or 
in  three  Books,  price  2d.,  2d.,  and  3^. 

Canning:  (George).  See  Little  I .ibVary. 

Capey  (E.  F.  H.).  See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Careless  (John).  See  I.P.L. 

Carlyle  (Thomas).  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.  Edited  by  C.  R.  L. 
Fletcher,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  Three  Volumes.  Cr.  Zvo.  t8j. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LET  TERS  OF  OLIVER 
CROMWELL.  With  an  Introduction 

by  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.,  and  Notes  and 
Appendices  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Lomas.  Three 
Volumes.  Demy  Zt'o.  i8j.  net. 

Carlyle  (R.  M.  and  A.  J,),  M.A.  See 
Leaders  of  Religion. 

Carmichael  (Philip).  ALL  ABOUT 
PHILIPPINE.  With  8 Illustrations. 
Cr.  Zvo.  2S.  6d. 

Carpenter  (Margaret  Boyd).  T HE  C H I LD 
IN  ART.  With  50  Illustrations.  Secofid 
Edition.  Large  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Cavanagh  (Francis),  M.D.  (Edin.).  THE 
CARE  OF  THE  BODY.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Celano (Thomas  of).  THE  LIVES  OF  ST. 
FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI.  Translated  into 
English  by  A.  G.  Ferrers  Howell.  With 
a Frontispiece.  Cr.  Zvo.  55-.  net. 

Channer  (C.  C.)  and  Roberts  (M.  E.). 
LACEMAKING  IN  THE  MIDLANDS, 
PAST  AND  PRESENT.  With  16  full- 
page  Illustrations.  Cr.  Zvo.  2s.  6d. 

Chapman  (5.  J.).  See  Books  on  Business. 

Chatterton  (Thomas).  See  Standard 
Library. 

Chesterfield  (Lord),  THE  LETTERS  OF, 
TO  HIS  SON.  Edited,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  C.  Strachey,  with  Notes  by  A. 
Calthrop.  T7uo  Volumes.  Cr.Ziw.  125. 

Chesterton(G.K.).  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
With  two  Portraits  in  Photogravure.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr  Zvo.  6r. 

Childe  (Charles  P.),  B.A.,  F.R.C.S.  THE 
CONTROL  OF  A SCOURGE  : Or, 
How  Cancer  is  Curable.  Demy  Zvo. 
7$.  6d.  fiet. 

Christian  (F.  W.).  THE  CAROLINE 
ISLANDS.  With  many  Illustrations  and 
Maps.  Demy  Zvo.  12s.6d.net. 

Cicero.  See  Classical  Translations. 

Clapham  (J.  H.),  Professor  of  Economics  in 
the  Univer.Uty  of  Leeds.  THE  WOCl.- 


LEN  AND  WORSTED  INDUSTRIES, 
With  21  Illustrations  and  Diagrams.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6^'. 

CIarke(F.  A.),  M.A.  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Clausen  (George),  A.R.A.,  R.W.S.  SIX 
LECTURES  ON  PAINTING.  With  19 
Illustrations.  Third  Edition,  Large  Post 
Zvo,  35‘.  6d.  net. 

AIMS  AND  IDEALS  IN  ART.  Eight 
Lectures  delivered  to  the  Students  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  With  32  Illustra- 
tions. Second  Edition.  La7ge  Post  Zvo. 
5^.  net. 

Cleather  (A.  L.).  See  Wagner  (R). 

Clinch  (G.),  F.G.S.  See  Antiquary’s  Books 
and  Little  Guides. 

Clough  (W,  T.)and  Dunstan  (A.  E.). 

See  Junior  School  Books  and  Textbooks  of 
Science. 

Clouston  (T.  S.),  M.D.,  C.C.D.,  F.R.S.E. 
THE  HYGIENE  OF  MIND.  With  10 
Illustrations.  Fou7-th  Edition.  Def7iyZvo. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Coast  (W.  G.),  B.A.  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  VERGIL.  Cr.  Zvo.  2s. 
Cobb  (W.  F.),  M.A.  THE  BOOK  OF 
PSALMS:  with  a Commentary.  DentyZvo. 
los.  6d.  7iet. 

Coleridge  (S.  T.).  POEMS.  Selected  and 
Arranged  by  Arthur  Symons.  With  a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Fcap,  Zvo. 
2S.  6d.  net. 

Collingwood  (W.  G.),  M.A.  THE  LIFE 
OF  JOHN  RUSKIN.  With  Portrait. 
Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  2S.  6d.  net. 
Collins  (W.  E.)i  M.A.  See  Churchman's 
Library. 

Combe  (William).  See  I.P.L. 

Conrad  (Joseph).  THE  MIRROR  OF 
THE  SKA:  Memories  and  Impressions. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Cook(A.  M.),  M.A.,andMarchant(E.  C.), 
M.A.  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Selected  from  Latin  and 
Greek  Literature.  Fourth  Ed.  Cr.Zvo.  3.r.6^. 
LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  ThirdEd.  Cr.Zvo.  is.6d. 
Cooke=Taylor  (R.  W.).  THE  FACTORY 
SYSTEM.  Cr.  Zvo.  2s.  6d. 

Coolidge  (W.  A.  B.),  M.A.  THE  ALPS. 
With  many  Illustrations.  Detfiy  Zvo. 
7s.  6d  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Corelli  (Marie).  THE  PASSING  OF  THE 
GREAT  QUEEN.  Second  Edition.  Fcap. 

AtO.  IS. 

A CHRISTMAS  GREETING.  Cr.  ^to.  is. 
Corkran  (Alice).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Cotes  (Everard).  SIGNS  AND  POR- 
TENTS IN  THE  FAR  EAST.  With  35 
Illustrations.  Second  Editioft.  Demy  Zvo. 
7s.  6d.  7iei. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Cotes  (Rosemary).  DANTE’S  GARDEN. 
With  a Frontispiece.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  Zvo.  2s.  6d.;  leather,  3.^.  6d.  net.  _ 
BirM.E  FLOWERS.  With  a Fronti.^picce 
an. I ri.in.  Fcap.  Zvo.  2s.  Cd.net. 
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Cowley  (Abraham).  See  Little  Library. 

Cowper  (William).  THE  POEMS. 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
J.  C.  Bailey,  M.A.  Illustrated,  including 
two  unpublished  designs  by  William 
Blake.  Veviy  8va.  los.  net, 

Cox(J.  Charles).  See  Ancient  Cities,  Anti- 
quary’s Books,  and  Little  Guides. 

Cox  (Harold),  B.A.,  M.P.  LAND 
NATIONALIZATION  AND  LAND 
TAXATION.  Second  Edition  revised. 
Cr.  8vo.  ■^s.  6d.  net. 

Crabbe  (George).  See  Little  Library. 

Craik(Mrs.).  See  Little  Library. 

Crane  (C.  P.),  D.S.O.  See  Little  Guides. 

Crane  (Walter),  R.W.S.  AN  ARTIST’S 
REMINISCENCES.  With  123  Illustra- 
tions by  the  Author  and  others  from  Photo- 
graphs. Second  Edition.  Demy8vo.  i8j. 
net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

INDIA  IMPRESSIONS.  With  84  Illus- 
trations from  Sketches  by  the  Author. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  "js.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Crashaw  (Richard).  See  Little  Library. 

Crawford  (F.  Q.).  See  Danson  (Mary  C.). 

Crofts(T.  R.  N.),  M.A.,  Modern  Language 
Master  at  Merchant  Taylors’  School.  See 
Simplified  French  Texts. 

Cross  (J.  A.),  M.A.  THE  FAITH  OF 
THE  BIBLE.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Cru!kshank(0.).  THE  LOVING  BAL- 
LAD  OF  LORD  BATEMAN.  With  11 
Plates.  Cr.  i6mo.  is.  6d.  net. 

Crump  (B.).  See  Wagner  (R.). 

Cunliffe  (Sir  F.  H.  E.),  Fellow  of  All  Souls’ 
College,  Oxford.  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  BOER  WAR.  With  many  Illus- 
trations, Plans,  and  Portraits.  In  2 vols. 
Quarto,  iss.  each. 

Cunynghame  (H.  H.),  C.B.  See  Connois- 
seur’s Library. 

Cutt5(E.  L.),  D.D.  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Daniell  (G.  W.),  M.A.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

Dante  (Alighieri).  LA  COMMEDIA  DI 
DANTE.  The  Italian  Text  edited  by 
Paget  Toynbee,  M.A. , D.Litt.  Cr.8vo.  6^. 

THE  DIVINE  COMEDY.  Translated 
by  H.  F.  Cary.  Edited  with  a Life  of 
Dante  and  Introductory  Notes  by  Paget 
Toynbee,  M.A..  D.Litt.  Demy8vo.  6d. 

THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE. 
Translated  into  Spenserian  Prose  by  C. 
Gordon  Wright.  With  the  Italian  text. 
Fcap.  8vo.  2S.  6d.  net. 

See  also  Little  Library,  Toynbee  (Paget), 
and  Vernon  (Hon.  W.  Warren). 

Darley  (George).  See  Little  Library. 

D’Arcy  (R.  F.),  M.A.  A NEW  TRIGON- 
OMETRY FOR  BEGINNERS.  With 
numerous  diagrams.  Cr.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Davenport  (Cyril).  See  Connoisseur’s 
Library  and  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Davenport  (James).  TPIE  WASH- 
BOURNE  FAMILY.  With  15  Illustra- 
tions and  a Map.  Royal8vo.  21s.  net. 


Davey  (Richard).  THE  PAGEANT  OF 
LONDON.  With  40  Illustrations  in 
Colour  by  John  Fulleylove,  R.I.  InTvuo 
Volumes.  Demy  8vo.  15J.  net. 

Davis  (H.  W.  C.),  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Balliol  College.  ENGLAND  UNDER 
THE  NORMANS  AND  ANGEVINS  : 
1066-1272.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  icts.  6d.  net. 

Dawson  (Nelson).  See  Connoisseur’s  Library. 
Dawson  (Mrs.  Nelson).  See  Little  Books  on 
Art. 

Deane  (A.  C.).  See  Little  Library, 

Deans  (Storry  R.).  THE  TRIALS  OF 
FIVE  QUEENS:  Katharine  of 
Aragon,  Anne  Boleyn,  Mary  Queen 
OF  Scots,  Marie  Antoinette  and  Caro- 
line OF  Brunswick.  With  12  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  To.y.  6<f.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Dearmer  (Mabel).  A CHILD’S  LIFE  OF 
CHRIST.  With  .8  Illustrations  in  Colour 
by  E.  Fortescue-Brickdale.  Large  Cr. 
8vo.  6^“. 

Delbos  (Leon).  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

Cr.  8vo.  2S. 

Demosthenes.  AGAINST  CONON  AND 
CALLICLES.  Edited  by  F.  Darwin 
Swift,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Fcap. 

8V0.  25. 

Dickens  (Charles).  See  Little  Library, 
I.P.L.,  and  Chesterton  (G.  K.). 

Dickinson  (Emily).  POEMS.  Cr.  8vo. 

4S.  6d.  7tet. 

Dickinson  (Q.  L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  THE  GREEK 
VIEW  OF  LIFE.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.  2S.  6d. 

Dilke  (Lady),  Bulley  (Miss),  and  Whitley 
(Miss).  WOMEN’S  WORK.  Cr.  Svo. 
2$.  6d. 

Dillon  (Edward),  M.A.  See  Connoisseur’s 
Library  and  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Ditchfield  (P.  H.),  M.A.',  F.S.A.  THE 
STORY  OF  OUR  ENGLISH  TOWNS. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Augustus 
Jessopp,  D.D.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6^. 
OLD  ENGLISH  CUSTOMS:  Extant  at 
the  Present  Time.  Cr.  Svo.  6j. 

ENGLISH  VILLAGES.  With  100  Illustra- 
tions. Second Editiofi.  Cr.Svo.  2s.6d.net. 
THE  PARISH  CLERK.  With  31 
Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  Demy  Svo. 
•js.  6d.  net. 

Dixon  (W.  M.),  M.A.  A PRIMER  OF 
TENNYSON.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 

2S.  6d. 

ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE  TO 
BROWNING.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Svo. 

2S.  6d. 

Dobbs  (W.  J.),  M.A.  See  Textbooks  of 
Science. 

Doney(May).  SONGS  OF  THE  REAL. 

Cr.  Svo.  35.  6d.  7iet. 

Douglas  (Hugh  A.).  VENICE  ON  FOOT. 
With  the  Itinerary  of  the  Grand  Canal. 
With  75  Illustrations  and  ii  Maps.  Fcap. 
Svo.  5^.  net. 
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Douglas  (James).  THE  MAN  IN  THE 
PULPIT.  Cr.  Svo.  2S.  6d,  net, 

Dowden  (J.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh. FURTHER  STUDIES  IN  THE 
PRAYER  BOOK.  Cr.  %vo.  ts. 

See  also  Churchman’s  Library. 

Drage  (G.)»  See  Books  on  Business. 

Draper  (F*  W*  M.)*  See  Simplified  French 
Texts. 

Driver  (S.  R.),  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  SERMONS  ON  SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT.  ^ Cr.  Zvo.  6i. 

See  also  Westminster  Commentaries. 

Dry  (Wakeling).  See  Little  Guides. 
Dryhurst  (A.  R,).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Du  Bui8son(J.  C.)i  M.A.  See  Churchman’s 
Bible. 

Duguid  (Charles).  See  Books  on  Business. 
Dumas  (Alexandre).  THE  CRIMES  OF 
THE  BORGIAS  AND  OTHERS. 
With  an  Introduction  by  R.  S.  Garnett. 
With  9 Illustrations.  Cr.  Qvo.  6s, 

THE  CRIMES  OF  URBAIN  GRAN- 
piER  AND  OTHERS.  With  8 Illustra- 
tions. Cr.  Qvo.  6s. 

THE  CRIMES  OF  THE  MARQUISE 
DE  BRINVILLIERS  AND  OTHERS. 
With  8 Illustrations.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  CRIMES  OF  ALI  PACHA  AND 
OTHERS.  With  8 Illustrations.  Cr,  8vo. 
6s. 

Colonial  Editions  are  also  published, 

MY  MEMOIRS.  Translated  by  E.  M. 
Waller.  With  an  Introduction  by  Andrew 
Lang.  With  Frontispiecesin  Photogravure. 
In  six  Volumes.  Cr.  8vo.  each  volume. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

VoL,  1.  1802-1821.  VoL.  III.  1826-1830. 
VoL.  II.  1822-1825.  VoL.  IV.  1830-1831. 
Duncan  (David),  D.Sc.,  LL.D.  THE  LIFE 
AND  LETTERS  OF  HERBERT 
SPENCER,  With  15  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo,  j$s. 


With  114  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  3^.  6d, 

Dunstan  (A.  E.),  R.Sc.  (Lond.),  East  Ham 
Technical  College.  See  Textbooks  of 
Science,  and  Junior  School  Books. 
Durham  (The  Earl  of  ),  A REPORT  ON 
CANADA.  With  an  Introductory  Note. 
Demy  Zvo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

Dutt(W.  A.).  THE  NORFOLK  BROADS. 
With  coloured  Illustrations  by  Frank 
Southgate,  R.B.A.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  fir. 

WILD  LIFE  IN  EAST  ANGLIA.  With 
16  Illustrations  in  colour  by  Frank  South- 
gate,  R.B.A.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
Zvo.  js.  6d.  net. 

SOME  LITERARY  ASSOCIATIONS  OF 
EAST  ANGLIA.  With  16  Illustrations  in 
Colour  by  W.  Dexter,  R.B.A.,  and  16 
other  Illustrations.  Demy  Zvo.  10s,  6d.  net. 
See  also  Little  Guides. 


Earle  (John),  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  MICRO- 
COSMOGRAPHIE,  or  A PIECE  OF 
THE  WORLD  DISCOVERED.  Post 
i6mo.  2S.  net. 

Edmonds(Major  J.  E.),  R.E.  ;D.A.Q.-M.G. 
See  Wood  (W.  Birkbeck). 

Edwards  (Clement),  M.P.  RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION.  Second  Edition, 
Revised.  Cro^vn  Zvo.  2S.  6d.  net. 

Edwards  (W.  Douglas).  See  Commercial 
Series. 

Edwardes  (Tickner).  THE  LORE  OF 

THE  HONEY  BEE.  With  many  Illustra- 
tions.  Cr.  Zvo,  fir. 

Egan  (Pierce).  See  I.P.L. 

Egerton  (H.  E.),  M.A.  A HISTORY  OF 
BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY.  A 
Cheaper  Issue,  with  a supplementary 
chapter.  Demy  Zvo.  7r.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Ellaby  (C.  G.).  See  Little  Guides. 

Ellerton  (F.  Q.).  See  Stone  (S.  J.), 

Epictetus.  See  Aurelius  (Marcus). 

Erasmus.  A Book  called  in  Latin  EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS  CHRISTIANI, 
and  in  English  the  Manual  of  the  Christian 
Knight.  Reap.  Zvo.  3r.  6d.  net. 

Ewald(Carl).  TWO  LEGS,  AND  OTHER 
STORIES.  Translated  from  the  Danish 
by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos, 
Illustrated  by  Augusta  Guest,  Large  Cr. 
Zvo.  fir. 

Fairbrother(W.  H.),  M.A.  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHY OF  T,  H.  GREEN.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  3r.  6d. 

Fea  (Allan).  SOME  BEAUTIES  OF  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  With 
82  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
Zvo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  KING.  With 
over  70  Sketches  and  Photographs  by  the 
Author.  New  and  revised  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.  qs.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

SECRET  CHAMBERS  AND  HIDING- 
PLACES.  With  80  Illustrations,  New  and 
revised  Edition.  Demy  Zvo,  ^js.  6d.  net, 
A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Ferrier  (Susan).  See  Little  Library. 

Fidler  (T,  Claxton),  M.Inst.  C.E.  See 
Books  on  Business. 

Fielding  (Henry),  See  Standard  Library. 

Finn(S.  W.),  M.A.  See  Junior  Examination 
Series. 

Firth  (J.  B.).  See  Little  Guides. 

Firth  (C.  H.),  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Modern  History  at  Oxford.  CROM- 
WELL’S ARMY:  AHistoryof  the  English 
Soldier  during  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  the  Protectorate.  Cr.  Zvo. 
fir. 

Firth  (Edith  E.).  See  Beginner’s  Books., 

FitzGerald  (Edward).  ,THE  RUBAIYAt 
OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.  Printed  from 
the  Fifth  and  last  Edition.  With  a Com- 
mentary by  Mrs.  Stephen  Batson,  and  a 
Biography  of  Omar  by  E.  D.  Ross.  Cr, 
Zvo.  fir.  See  also  Miniature  Library, 
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RtzGerald(H.  P.).  A CONCISE  HAND- 
BOOK  OF  CUMBERS,  TWINERS, 
AND  WALL  SHRUBS.  Illustrated. 
Fcap.  ^vo.  3^.  net, 

Fitzpatrick  (5.  A.  O.).  See  Ancient  Cities. 

Flecker  (W.  H.),  M.A.,D.C.L.,  Headmaster 
of  the  Dean  Close  School,  Cheltenham. 
THE  STUDENT’S  PRAYER  BOOK. 
Ths  Text  of  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer  and  Litany.  With  an  Introduc-  i 
tion  and  Notes.  Cr.  Zvo.  2s.  (yd. 

Fletcher  (J.  S.).  A BOOK  OF  YORK- 
SHIRE. With  i6  Illustrations  in  Colour 
by  Wal  Paget  and  Frank  Southgate, 
R.B.A.,and  12  from  Photographs.  Demy 
8vo.  js.  6d.  net, 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Flux  (A.  W.),  M.A.,  William  Dow  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  in  M'Gill  University, 
Montreal.  ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLES. 
Demy  Zvo.  ^s.  6d.  net. 

Foat  (F.  W.  G.),  D.Litt.,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master  at  the  City  of  London  School. 
LONDON  : A READER  FOR  YOUNG 
CITIZENS.  With  Plans  and  Illustra- 
tions. Cr.  Zvo.  IS.  6d. 

Ford  (H.  G.),  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at 
Bristol  Grammar  School.  See  Junior  School 
Books. 

Forel  (AX  THE  SENSES  OF  INSECTS. 
Translated  by  Macleod  Yearsley.  With 
2 Illustrations.  Deniy  Zvo.  los.  6d.  net. 

Fortescue  (Mrs.  G.).  See  Little  Books  on 
Art. 

Fraser  (J.  F.).  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
ON  A WHEEL.  With  100  Illustrations. 
Fifth  Edition  Cr.  Zvo.  6^. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

French  (W.),  M.A.  SeeTextbooksofScience. 

Freudenreich  (Ed.  von).  DAIRY  BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A Short  iVIanual  for 
Students.  Translated  by  J.  R.  Ainsworth 
Davis,  M.A.  Seco7id  Edition.  Revised. 
Cr.  Zvo.  2s.  (yd. 

Fullord  (H.  W.),  M.A.  See  Churchman’s 
Bible. 

Fuller  (W.  P .),  M.A.  See  Simplified  French 
Texts. 

*Fyvie(John).  TRAGEDY  QUEENS  OF 
THE  GEORGIAN  ERA.  With  16  Illus- 
trations. Deifiy  Zvo.  12^.  (yd.  net. 

Gallaher  (D.)and  Stead  (W.  J.).  THE 
COMPLETE  RUGBY  FOOTBALLER, 
ON  THE  NEW  ZEALAND  SYSTEM. 
With  35  Illustrations.  Second  Ed,  Demy 
Zvo.  lOS.  (yd.  7iet. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

QalHchan  (\V,  M.).  See  Little  Guides. 

Gambado  (Geoffrey,  Esq.).  See  I.P.L. 

Gaskell  (Mrs.).  See  Little  Library,  Stan- 
dard Library  and  Sixpenny  Novels. 

Qasquet,  the  Right  Rev.  Abbot,  O.S.B.  See 
Antiquary’s  Books. 

George (H.  B.),  M.  A.,  Fellow ofNew  College, 
Oxford.  BATTLES  OF  ENGLISH  HIS- 
TORY. With  numerous  Plans.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  Z7>o.  3^.  6d. 

A HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE 

A 


BRITISH  EMPIRE.  Third  Ediiion. 
Cr.  Zvo.  3^.  6d. 

Gibbins  (H.  de  B.),  Litt.D.,  M.A.  IN- 
DUSTRY IN  ENGLAND  : HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES.  With  5 Maps.  Fifth 
Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  los.  6d. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 
Fourteenth  Edition^  Revised.  Cr.  Zvo.  3^. 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  is.  6d. 

See  also  Hadfield(R.  A.).,  and  Commer- 
cial Series. 

Gibbon  (Edward).  MEMOIRS  OF  MY 
LIFE  AND  WRITINGS.  Edited  by 
G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  LL.D  Cr,  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE 
ROMAN  EMPIRE.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
Appendices,  and  Maps,  by  J.  B.  Bury, 
M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek 
at  Cambridge.  In  Seven  Volumes. 
Demy  Zvo.  Gilt  top.  8^.  6d.  each,  Also^ 
Crown  Zvo,  6s.  each. 

See  also  Standard  Library. 

Gibbs  (Philip).  THV:  ROMANCE  OF 
GEORGE  VILLIERS  : FIRST  DUKE 
OF  BUCKINGHAM,  AND  SOME  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  STUART 
COURT.  With  20  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition.  Dc^iiy  Z7'o.  155.  fiet. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Gibson  (E.  C.  S.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Gloucester.  See  Westminster  Commentaries. 
Handbooks  of  Theology,  and  Oxford  Bio- 
graphies. 

Gilbert  (A.  R.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Gloag  (M.  R.)  and  Wyatt  (Kate  M.).  A 
BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  GARDENS. 
With  24  Illustrations  in  Colour,  Defny 
Zvo.  los.  6d.  net. 

Godfrey  (Elizabeth).  A BOOK  OF  RE- 
MEMBRANCE. Being  Lyrical  Selections 
for  every  day  in  the  Year.  Arranged  by. 
Fcap.  Z710.  IS.  6d.  net. 

ENGLISH  CHILDREN  IN  THE  OLDEN 
TIME.  With  32  Illustrations,  Second 
Editiofi,  Demy  Zvo.  is.  6d.  net. 

Godley  (A.  D.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  LYRA  FRIVOLA. 
Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo.  is.  6d. 

VERSES  TO  ORDER.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  Zvo.  IS.  6d. 

SECOND  STRINGS.  Fcap.  Zvo.  is.  6d. 

Goldsmith  (Oliver).  THE  VICAR  OF 
WAKEFIELD.  With  10  Plates  in 
Photogravure  by  Tony  Johannot.  Leather^ 
Fcap.  yimo.  is.  6d.  net. 

See  also  LP.L.  and  Standard  Library. 

Gomme  (G.  L.).  See  Antiquary’s  Books. 

Goodrich-Freer  (A,).  IN  A SYRIAN 
SADDLE.  Demy^  Zvo.  is.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Gorst(Rt.  Hon.  5ir  John).  THE  CHIL- 
DREN OF  THE  NATION.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  is.  6d.  net. 

Goudge  (H.  L.),  M.A.,  Principal  of  Wells 
Theological  College.  See  Westminster  Com- 
mentaries. 
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Qrabatn  (P.  Anderson).  THE  RURAL 
EXODUS.  The  Problem  of  the  Village 
and  the  Town.  Cr.  Svo.  2S.  6d. 

Granger  (F.  S.),  M.A.,  Litt.D.  PSYCH* 
OLOGY.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  2i7>o.  2S.  6d. 
THE  SOUL  OF  A CHRISTIAN. 
Cr.  8z/o.  6s. 

Qray(E.  M*Queen).  GERMAN  PASSAGES 
FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  Cr. 
St/o.  2s.  6d. 

aray(P.  L.),  B.Sc.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY. 
With  i8i  Diagrams.  Cr.  Sz/o.  3s.  6d. 
Green  (G.  Buckland),  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxon.  NOTES  ON 
GREEK  AND  LATIN  SYNTAX. 
Second  Ed.  revised.  Crown  Zvo.  3s.  6d. 
Greenidge  (A.H.  J.),M.A.,  D.Litt.  A HIS- 
TORY OF  ROME  : From  the  Tribunate  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus  to  the  end  of  the  Jugur- 
thine  War,  B.c.  133*104.  Demy  Zvo. 
105-.  6d.  net. 

Greenwell  (Dora).  See  Miniature  Library. 
Gregory  (R.  A.).  THE  VAULT  OF 
HEAVEN.  A Popular  Introduction  to 
Astronomy.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo.  2s.  6d. 
Gregorj^  (Miss  E.  C.).  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

Grubb(H.C  .).  See  Textbooks  ofTechnology. 
Hadfield(R.  A.)  and  Gibbins  (H.  de  B ). 

A SHORTER  WORKING  DAY.  Cr. 
Zvo.  2s.  6d. 

Hall  (Mary).  A WOMAN’S  TREK  FROM 
THE  CAPE  TO  CAIRO.  With  64  Illus- 
trations and  2 Maps.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo,  i6.r.  net. 

Hall  (R.  N.)  and  Neal  (W.  G.).  THE 

ANCIENT  RUINS  OF  RHODESIA. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition^  revised. 
Demy  Zvo.  tos.  6d.  net, 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Hall  (R.  N.).  GREAT  ZIMBABWE. 
With  numerous  Plans  and  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition,  Demy  Zvo.  10s.  6d.  net. 
Hamel  (Frank).  FAMOUS  FRENCH 
SALON  S.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Deyny  Zvo.  12^.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Hamilton(F.  J.),  D.D.  See  Byzantine  Texts. 
Hannay  (D.).  A SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
THE  ROYAL  NAVY,  1200-1688.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  Zvo.  ys.  6d. 

Hannay  (James  O.),  M.A.  THE  SPIRIT 
AND  ORIGIN  OF  CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  WISDOM  OFTHEDESERT.  Fcap. 
Zvo,  3^.  6d.  net, 

Hardie  (Martin).  See  Connoisseur’s  Library. 
Hare  (A.  T.),  M.A.  THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  LARGE  INDUCTION  COILS. 
With  numerous  Diagrams.  Demy  Zvo.  6s. 
Harvey  (Alfred),  M.B.  See  Ancient  Cities 
and  Antiquary^s  Books. 
Hawthorne(Nathaniel).  See  Little  Library. 
Heath  (Frank  R.).  See  Little  Guides. 
Heath  (Dudley).  See  Connoisseur’s  Library. 
Hello  (Ernest).  STUDIES  IN  SAINT- 
SHIP.  Ecap  Zvo.  3s.  6d. 


Henderson  (B.  W.),  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.  THE  LIFE  AND 
PRINCIPATE  OF  THE  EMPEROR 
NERO.  Illustrated.  New  and  cheaper 
issue.  Demy  Zvo,  js.  6d.  net. 

AT  INTERVALS.  FcapZvo,  2S.  6d.  net. 
Henderson  (M.  Sturge).  GEORGE 
MEREDITH : NOVELIST,  POET, 
REFORMER.  With  a Portrait  in  Photo- 
gravure. Second  Edition.  Crozun  Zvo.  6s. 
Henderson  (T.  F.).  See  Little  Library  and 
Oxford  Biographies. 

Henderson  (T.  F.),  and  Watt  (Francis). 

SCOTLAND  OF  TO-DAY.  With  20 
Illustrations  in  colour  and  24  other  Illus- 
trations. Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Henley  (W.  E.).  ENGLISH  LYRICS. 
CHAUCER  TO  POE,  1340-1849.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  2s.  6d.  net. 
Henley(W.  E.)andWhibley:C.)  ABOOK 
OF  ENGLISH  PROSE,  CHARACTER, 
AND  INCIDENT,  1387*1649.  Cr,  Zvo. 
2S.  6d.  net. 

Henson  (H.  H.),  B.D.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 
LIGHT  AND  LEAVEN  : Historical 
AND  Social  Sermons.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
Herbert  (George).  See  Library  of  Devotion. 
Herbert  of  Cherbury  (Lord).  See  Minia- 
ture Library. 

Hewins  (W.  A.  S.),  B.A.  ENGLISH 
TRADE  AND  FINANCE  IN  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  Cr.  Zvo. 

2S.  6d. 

Hewitt  (Ethel  M.)  A GOLDEN  DIAL. 
A Day  Book  of  Prose  and  Verse.  Fcap. 
Zvo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Hey  (H.),  Inspector,  Surrey  Education  Com- 
mittee, and  Rose  (Q.  H.),  City  and  Guilds 
Woodwork  Teacher.  THE  MANUAL 
TRAINING  CLASSROOM ; Wood- 
work. Book  I.  i^to.  ij. 

Heywood  (W.).  PALIO  AND  PONTE. 
A Book  of  Tuscan  Games.  Illustrated. 
RoyalZvo.  27 s.  net. 

See  also  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 

Hill  (Clare).  See  Textbooks  ofTechnology. 
Hill  (Henry),  B.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  Boy’s 
High  School,  Worcester,  Cape  Colony,  A 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  ARITHMETIC. 
Cr.  Zvo.  3s.  6d. 

Hind  (C.  Lewis).  DAYS  IN  CORNWALL. 
With  16  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  William 
Pascoe,  and  20  other  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
Hirst  (F.  W.)  See  Books  on  Business. 
Hoare  (J.  Douglas).  A HISTORY  OF 
ARCTIC  EXPLORATION.  With  20 
Illustrations& Maps.  DemyZvo.  7s.6d.net. 
Hobhouse  (L.  T.),  late  Fellow  of  C.C.C., 
Oxford.  THE  THEORY  OF  KNOW- 
LEDGE. DemyZvo.  10s.  6d.  net. 
Hobson(J.  A.),  M.A.  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE  : A Study  of  Economic  Principles. 
Cr.  Zz/o.  2S.  6d.  net. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY.  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Industrial  Condition  of  the  Poor. 
Sixth  Edition,  Cr,  Zvo.  2s.  6d, 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UNEM- 
PLOYED.  Third  Edition.  Cr.^vo.  •zs.^d. 
Hodgetts  (E.  A.  Brayley).  THE  COURT 
OF  RUSSIA  IN  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.  With  20  Illustrations.  Two 
Volumes.  Demy  Zvo.  24s.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Hodgkin  (T.)»  D • C.L.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

Hodgson  (Mrs.  W.)  HOWTO  IDENTIFY 
OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN.  With  40 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  PostZvo.  6^“. 
Hogg  (Thomas  Jefferson).  SHELLEY 
AT  (OXFORD.  With  an  Introduction  by 
R.  A.  Streatfeild.  Fcap.  %vo.  2s.  net. 
Holden»Stone  (G.  de).  See  Books  on 
Business. 

Holdich  (Sir  T.  H.),  K.C.I.E.  THE 

INDIAN  BORDERLAND  : being  a 
Personal  Record  of  Twenty  Years.  Illus- 
trated. DeniyZj'o.  jos.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Holdsworth  (W.  S.),  M.A.  A HISTORY 
OF  ENGLISH  LAW.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Vol.  /.  Demy  Zvo.  tos.  6d.  net. 

Holland  (H.  Scott),  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s. 
See  Newman  (J.  H.). 

Hollway-Calthrop  (H.  C.),  late  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford  ; Bursar  of  Eton  College. 
PETRARCH  : HIS  LIFE,  WORK,  AND 
TIMES.  With  24  Illustrations.  Demy 
Zvo.  i2S.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Holt  (Emily).  THE  SECRET  9F  POPU- 
LARITY : How  to  Achieve  Social  Success. 
Cr.  Zvo.  35.  (id.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
HoIyoake(Q.  J.).  THE  CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT  OF  TO-DAY.  Fourth  Ed. 
Cr.  Zi'o.  2S.  (id. 

Hone  (Nathaniel  J.),  See  Antiquary’s  Books. 
Hook  (A.)  HUMANITY  AND  ITS 
PROBLEMS.  Cr.  Zvo.  5s.  net. 
Hoppner,  See  Little  Galleries. 

Horace.  See  Classical  Translations. 
Horsburgh(E.  L.  S.),  M.A.  WATERLOO  : 
With  Plans.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  5.r. 
See  also  Oxford  Biographies. 

Horth  (A.  C.).  See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 
Horton(R.  F.),D.D.  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Hosle  (Alexander).  MANCHURIA.  With 
Illustrations  and  a Map.  Second  Edition. 
Dany  Zvo.  js.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

How  (F.  D.).  SIX  GREAT  SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With  Portraits  and  Illustra- 
tions. Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  js.  6d. 
Howell  (A.  G.  Ferrers).  FRANCISCAN 
DAYS.  Being  Selections  for  every  day  in 
the  year  from  ancient  Franciscan  writings. 
Cr.  Zvo.  3^'.  6d.  net. 

Howell  (G.).  TRADE  UNIONISM— New 
AND  Old.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
2s.  6d. 

Huggins  (Sir  William),  K.C.B.,  O.M., 
D.C.L.,F.R.S.  THI-:  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 
With  25  Illustrations.  Wide  Royal  Zvo. 
4s.  (id.  net. 
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Hughes  (C.  E.).  THE  PRAISE  OF 
SHAKESPEARE.  An  English  Antho- 
logy. With  a Preface  by  Sidney  Lee. 
Demy  Zvo.  2^.  6d.  net. 

Hughes  (Thomas).  TOM  BROWN’S 
SCHOOLDAYS.  With  an  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Vernon  Rendall.  Leather. 
Royal  -^27110.  2S.  6d.  net. 

Hutchinson  (Horace  G.)  THE  NEW 
FOREST.  Illustrated  in  colour  with 
so  Pictures  by  Walter  Tyndale  and  4 
by  Lucy  Kemp-Welch.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 

Hutton  (A.  W.),  M.A.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion  and  Library  of  Devotion. 

Hutton  (Edward),  THE  CITIES  OF 
UMBRIA.  With  20  Illustrations  in  Colour 
by  A.  Pisa,  and  12  other  Illustrations,  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  CITIES  OF  SPAIN.  With  24  Illus- 
trations in  Colour,  by  A.  W.  Rimington, 
20  other  Illustrations  and  a Map.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

FLORENCE  AND  THE  CITIES  OF 
NORTHERN  TUSCANY,  WITH 
GENOA.  With  16  Illustrations  in  Colour 
by  William  Parkinson,  and  16  other 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

ENGLISH  LOTE  POEMS.  Edited  with 
an  Introduction.  Fcap.  Zvo.  3^’.  6d.  net. 

Hutton  (R.  H.).  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Hutton  (W.  H.),  M.A.  THE  LIFE  OF 
SIR  THOMAS  MORE.  With  Portraits 
after  Drawings  by  Holbein.  Second  Ed. 
Cr.  Zvo.  55. 

See  also  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Hyde(A.  G.)  GEORGE  HERBERT  AND 
HIS  TIMES.  With  32  Illustrations. 
Demy  Zvo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Hyett(F.  A.).  FLORENCE  : Her  History 
and  Art  to  the  Fall  of  the  Republic. 
Demy  Zvo.  js.  6d.  net. 

Ibsen  (Henrik),  BRAND.  A Drama. 
Translated  by  William  Wilson.  Third 
Edition.  Cr,  Zvo.  35‘.  6d. 

Inge  (W,  R.),  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Hertford  College,  Oxford.  CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM.  (The  Bampton  Lectures  of 
1899.)  Dejny  Zvo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

See  alsoLibrary  of  Devotion. 

Ingham  (B.  P.),  See  Simplified  French 
Texts, 

Innes(A.  D.),  M.A.  A HISTORY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  IN  INDIA.  With  Maps  and 
Plan&.  Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  TUDORS. 
With  Maps.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo. 
lor.  6d.  net. 

Jackson  (C.E.),  B.  A.,  Senior  Physics  Master, 
Bradford  Grammar  School.  See  Textbooks 
of  Science. 

Jackson  (S.),  M.A.  See  Commercial  Series. 

Jackson  (F.  Hamilton).  See  Little  Guides. 

Jacob  (F.),  M.A.  See  Junior  Examination 
Series. 
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James  (W.  H.  N.)*  See  Brooks  (E.  E.). 

Jeans  (J.  Stephen).  TRUSTS,  POOLS, 
AND  CORNERS  AS  AFFECTING 
COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY.  Cr. 
%vo.  2S.  6d. 

See  also  Books  on  Business. 

Jebb  (Camilla).  A STAR  OF  THE 
SALONS:  Julie  de  Lespinasse.  With 
20  Illustrations.  Demy  Zvo.  los.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Jeffery  (Reginald  W.),  M.A.  THE 
THIRTEEN  COLONIES  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA,  With  8 Illustrations  and  a 
Map.  Demy  Zvo.  js.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Jeffreys(D.  Gwyn).  DOLLY’S  THEATRI- 
CALS. Super  Royal  i67no.  2S.  6d. 

Jenks(E.),  M.A.,  B.C.L.  AN  OUTLINE 
OFENGLISH  LOC.\LGOVERNMENT. 
Second  Ed.  Revised  by  R.  C.  K.  Ensor, 
M.A.  Cr.  Z7fO.  2S.  6d. 

Jenner  (Mrs.  H,).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Jennings  (Oscar),  M.D.  EARLY  WOOD- 
CUT  INITIALS.  Demy  ^to.  21s.  net. 

Jessopp  (Augustus),  D.D.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

Jevons  (F.  B.),  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Principal  of 
Hatfield  Hall.  Durham.  RELIGION 
IN  EVOLUTION.  Cr.  Zvo.  2s.6d.net. 

See  also  Churchman’s  Library  and  Hand- 
books of  Theology. 

Johnson  (Mrs.  Barham).  WILLIAM  BOD- 
HAM  DONNE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  los.  6d.  net. 

Johnston  (Sir  H.  H.),  K.C.B.  BRITISH 
CENTRAL  AFRICA.  With  nearly  200 
Illustrations  and  Six  Maps.  Third  Edition, 
Cr.  e^to.  iSi”.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published, 

Jones  (H.).  See  Commercial  Series. 

Jones  (H.  F.).  See  Textbooks  of  Science. 

Jones  (L.  A.  Atherley),  K.C.,  M.P.,  and 
Bellot  (Hugh  H.  L.),  M.A.,  D.C.L. 
THE  MINER’S  GUIDE  TO  THE  COAL 
MINES  REGULATION  ACTS  AND 
THE  LAW  OF  EMPLOYERS  AND 
WORKMEN.  Cr.  Zvo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

COMMERCE  IN  WAR.  RoyalZiio.  21s.net. 

Jones  (R.  Compton),  M.A.  POEMS  OF 
THE  INNERLIFE.  Selectedby.  Thir- 
tcenth  Edition.  Fcap.Zvo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Jonson  (Ben).  See  Standard  Library. 

Juliana  (Lady)  of  Norwich.  REVELA- 
TIONS OF  DIVINE  LOVE.  Ed.by  Grace 
Warrack.  Second  Ed.  Cr.  Zvo.  3^.  6rf. 

Juvenal.  See  Classical  Translations. 

‘Kappa.’  LET  YOUTH  BUT  KNOW: 
A Plea  for  Reason  in  Education.  Cr.  Zvo, 
33*.  6>d.  net. 

Kaufmann  (M.),  M.A.  SOCIALISM  AND 
MODERN  THOUGH  T.  Second  Edition 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Cr,  Zvo.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

Keating  (J.  F.),  D.D.  THE  AGAPE  AND 
THE  EUCHARIST.  Cr.  8r/^.  3.9.  6d. 

1: ; -.s  (Hohn).  THE  POEMS.  Edited 
withintroduction  and  Notes  by  E.  de  Selin- 
COURT,  M.A.  ^vith  a Frontispiece  in 


Photogravure.  Second  Edition  Revised. 
Demy  Zvo.  js.  6d.  net. 

REALMS  OF  GOLD.  Selections  from  the 
Works  of.  Fcap.  Zvo.  35.  6d.  fiet. 

See  also  Little  Library  and  Standard 
Library. 

Keble  (John).  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
Withanlntroduction  and  Notes  by  W.  Lock, 
D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College.  Illustrated 
by  R.  Anning  Bell.  Third  Edition,  Fcap. 
Zvo.  2S-  6d.  ; padded  morocco.,  53. 

See  also  Library  o f Devotion. 

Kelynack  (T.  N.).  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.  THE 
DRINK  PROBLEM  IN  ITS  MEDICO- 
SOCIOLOGICAL  ASPECT.  By  four- 
teen Medical  Authorities.  Edited  by. 
With  2 Diagrams.  Demy  Zvo.  ^s.  6d.  net. 
Kempis  (Thomas  h),  THE  IMITATION 
OF  CHRIST.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Dean  Farrar.  Illustrated  by  C.  M.  Gere. 
Third  Edition,  Fcap. Zvo.  2S>  6d.;  padded 
morocco.  5^. 

Also  Translated  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.  Cr. 
Zvo.  33‘.  td. 

See  also  Montmorency  (J.  E.  G.  de)., 
Library  of  Devotion,  and  Standard  Library. 
Kennedy  (Bart.).  THE  GREEN 
SPHINX.  Cr.  Zvo.  33-.  6id.  net. 

Kennedy  (James  Houghton),  D.D.,  Assist- 
ant Lecturer  in  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.  ST.  PAUL’S  SECOND  AND 
THIRD  EPISTLES  TO  THE  CORIN- 
THIAN S.  With  Introduction,  Dissertations 
and  Notes.  Cr.  Zvo.  6x. 

Kimmins  (C.  W.),  M.A.  THE  CHEMIS- 
TRY OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH.  Ulus- 
trated.  Cr.  Zvo.  2s.  6d. 

Kinglake(A.  W.).  See  Little  Library. 
Kipling  (Rudyard).  BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS.  83r^  Thousand.  Twenty- 
fourth  Edition,  Cr.Zvo.  63-.  Also  Leather. 
Fcap.  Zvo.  53“. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  SEVEN  SEAS.  6>^tk  Thousand. 
T^velfth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s,  Also 
Leather,  Fcap.  Zvo.  5^. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  FIVE  NATIONS.  62»^^  Thousand. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  63.  Also 
Leather.  Fcap.  Zvo.  53. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIES.  Sixteenth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s.  Also  Leather.  Fcap. 
Zvo.  53. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Knight  (Albert  E.).  THE  COMPLETE 
CRICKETER.  With  50  Illustrations. 
Demy  Zvo.  73.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Knight  (H.  J.  C.),  B.D.  See  Churchman’s 
Bible. 

Knowling  (R.  J.),  M.A.,  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Exegesis  at  King's  College, 
London.  See  Westminster  Commentaries. 
Lamb  (Charles  and  Mary),  THE  WORKS. 
Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  Illustrated.  In 
Seven  Volunies.  Demy  Zvo.  -js.  6d.  each. 

See  also  Little  Library  and  Lucas  (E.  V.). 
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Lambert  (F.  A.  H.)»  See  Little  Guides. 
Lambros  (Professor  5.  P.)*  See  Byzantine 
Texts. 

Lnne- Poole  (Stanley).  A HISTORY  OF 
EGYPT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  Fully 
Illustrated.  Cn  Sc'c?.  di'. 
Langbridgfe(F.),M.  A.  BALLADS  OF  THE 
BRAVE:  Poems  of  Chivalry,  Enterprise, 
Courage,  and  Constancy.  Third  Edition, 
Cr.  ^vo.  2S,  6d. 

Law  (William).  See  Library  of  Devotion 
and  Standard  LibraiyL 

Leach  (Henry).  THE  DUKE  OF  DEVON- 
SHIRE. A Biography.  With  12  Illustra- 
tions. DemyZvo,  ris,  6d.  net. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  LINKS.  Cr.%vo,6s. 
A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

See  also  Braid  (James). 

Le  Braz  (Anatole).  THE  LAND  OF 
PARDONS.  Translated  by  Frances 
Gostling.  With  12  Illustrations  in  Colour 
by  T.  C.  Gotch,  and  40  other  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition,  Crown  Zvo,  6s. 

Lee  (Captain  L.  Melville).  A HISTORY 
OF  POLICE  IN  ENGLAND.  Cr.  8vo. 
2S.  6d.  net. 

Lewes  (V.  B.),  M.A.  AIR  AND  WATER. 

Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo.  2S,  6d. 

Lewis  (B.  M.  Gwyn).  A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK  OF  GARDEN  SHRUBS. 
With  20  Illustrations.  FcaJ>.  Zvo.  35-.  6d. 
net. 

Lisle  (Fortun^ede).  See  Little  Bookson  Art. 
Littlehales  (H.).  See  Antiquary's  Books. 
Lock  (Walter),  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble 
College.  ST.  PAUL,  THE  MASTER- 
BUILDER.  Second  Ed.  Cr.  Zvo.  3^.  6d. 
THE  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 
Cr,  Zvo.  6s. 

See  also  Keble  (J.)  and  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Locker  (F.).  See  Little  Library. 

Lodge  (Sir  Oliver),  F.R.S.  THE  SUB- 
STANCE OF  FAITH  ALLIED  WITH 
SCIENCE;  A (,'atechism  for  Parents 
and  Teachers.  Cr.  Z7>o.  2s.net. 

Lofthouse(W.  F.),  M.A.  ETHICS  AND 
ATONEMENT.  With  a Frontispiece. 
Demy  Zvo.  5s.  net. 

Longfellow  (H.  W .).  See  Little  Library. 
Lorimer  (George  Horace).  LETTERS 
FROM  A SELF-MADE  MERCHANT 
TO  HIS  SON.  Sixteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6d.  ^ 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
OLD  GORGON  GRAHAM.  Second  Edition. 
Cr,  Zt'O,  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Lover  (Samuel).  See  I.  P.  L. 

E.  V.  L.  and  C.  L.  G.  ENGLAND  DAY  BY 
DAY  : Or,  The  Englishman’s  Handbook  to 
Efficiency.  Illustrated  by  George  Morrow. 
Fourth  Edition,  Fcap.  ^to.  is.  net. 

Lucas  (E.  V,).  THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES 
LAMB.  With  28  Illustrations.  Fourth 
and  Revised  Edition  in  One  Volume. 
Demy  Zvo.  yr.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 


A WANDERER  IN  HOLLAND.  With 
20  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Herbert 
Marshall,  34  Illustrations  after  old  Dutch 
Masters,  and  a Map.  Eighth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo,  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

A WANDE’RER  IN  LONDON.  With  16 
Illustrations  in  Colour  by  N elson  Dawson, 
36  other  Illustrations  and  a Map.  Sixth 
Editio7i.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  OPEN  ROAD  : a Little  Book  for  Way- 
farers. Thirteenth  Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
5s.  ; India  Paper 7s.  6d. 

THE  FRIENDLY  TOWN  : a Little  Book 
for  the  Urbane.  Fourth  Edition.  leap, 
Zvo.  sr. : India  Paper ^ qs.  6d. 

FIRESIDE  AND  SUNSHINE.  Third 

Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo.  sr. 

CHARACTER  AND  COMEDY.  Third 

Edition,  Fcap.  Zvo,  5s. 

THE  GENTLEST  ART.  A Choice  of 
Letters  by  Entertaining  Hands.  Fourth 
Edition,  Fcap.  Zvo.  ss. 

A SWAN  AND  HER  FRIENDS.  With  24 
Illustrations.  Demy  Zvo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Lucian.  See  Classical  Translations. 

Lyde(L.  W.),  M.A.  See  Commercial  Series. 

Lydon  (Noel  S.).  See  Junior  School  Books. 

Lyttelton  (Hon.  Mrs.  A.).  WOMEN  AND 
THEIR  WORK.  Cr.  ivo.  zj.  bd. 

Macaulay  (Lord).  CRITICAL  AND  HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS.  Edited  by  F.  C.  iloN- 
TAGUE,  M.A.  Three  Volumes.  Cr.  %vo.  i8r. 

M ‘ Allen  (J.  E.  B.),  M.A.  See  Commercial 
Series. 

MacCuIloch  (J.  A.).  See  Churchman’s 
Library. 

MacCunn  (Florence  A.).  MARY 
STUART.  With  44  Illustrations,  in 
eluding  a Frontispiece  in  Photogravure. 
New  atid  Cheaper  Kdition.  Large  Cr,  8w, 
6s. 

See  also  Leaders  of  Religion. 

McDermott  (E.  R.).  See  Books  on  Business. 

M‘Dowall(A.  S.)"  See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Mackay  (A.  M.),  B.A.  See  Churchman’s 
Library. 

Mackenzie  (W.  Leslie),  M.A.,  M.D., 
D.P.H.,  etc.  THE  HEALTH  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  CHILD.  Cr.  8vo.  2S.  6d. 

Macklin  (Herbert  W.),  M.A.  See  Anti- 
quary’s Books. 

M'Neile  (A.  H.),  B.D.  See  Westminster 
Commentaries. 

‘ Mdlle  Mori  ’ (Author  of).  ST.  CATHER- 
INE OF  SIENA  AND  HER  TIMES. 
With  28  Illustrations.  Demy  Zvo.  js.  6d. 
vet. 

Magnus  (Laurie),  M.A.  A PRIMER  OF 
WORDSWORTH.  Cr.  Zvo.  is.  6d. 

Mahaffy  (J.  P.),  Litt.D.  A HISTORY  OF 
THE  EGYPT  OF  THE  PTOLEMIES. 
Fully  Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo,  6s. 

Maitland  (F.  ’VY.),  M.A.,  LL.D.  ROMAN 
CANON  LAW  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND.  RoyalZvo.  yr.  6d, 
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MajorCH.),  B.A.,  B.Sc.  A HEALTH  AND 
TEMPERANCE  READER.  Cr.  8va. 

IS.  (id. 

Malden  (H.  E.),  M.A.  ENGLISH  RE- 
CORDS. A Companion  to  the  History  of 
England.  Cr.  Zvo.  ^s.  6d. 

THE  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  A 
CITIZEN.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 

IS.  (id. 

See  also  School  Histories. 

Marchant  (E.  C.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Peter- 
house,  Cambridge.  A GREEK  ANTHO- 
LOGY Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  35.  (>d. 
See  also  Cook  (A.  M.). 

Marks  (Jeannette),  M.A.  ENGLISH 
PASTORAL  DRAMA  from  the  Restora- 
tion to  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the 
‘Lyrical  Ballads*  (1660-1798).  Cr.  8vo. 
5^.  net. 

Marr(J.  E.),  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  St  John’s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  THE  SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY  OF  SCENERY.  Second  Edition. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  87'^?.  ts. 
AGRICULTURAL  GEOLOGY.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Marriott  (J.  A.  R.),  M.A.  THE  LIFE 
AND  TIMES  OF  LORD  FALKLAND. 
With  23  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  8vo.  js.  6d.  net, 

Marvell  (Andrew).  See  Little  Library. 
Masefield  (John).  SEA  LIFE  IN  NEL- 
SON’S TIME,  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo. 
2S.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

ON  THE  SPANISH  MAIN:  or,  Some 
English  Forays  in  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  With  22  Illustrations  and  a Map. 
Demy  8vo.  lor.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

A SAILOR’S  GARLAND.  Selected  and 
Edited  by.  SecondEd.  Cr.8vo.  -^s. 6d.net. 
AN  ENGLISH  PROSE  MISCELLANY. 

Selected  and  Edited  by.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 
Maskell  (A.).  See  Connoisseur’s  Library. 
Ma8on(A.  J.),  D.D.  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Masterman  (C.  F.  G.),  M.A.,  M.P. 
TENNYSON  AS  A RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Matheson  (E.  F.).  COUNSELS  OF 
LIFE.  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d.  net. 

May  (Phil).  THE  PHIL  MAY  ALBUM. 

Second  Edition,  ^to.  is.  net. 

Meakin  (Annette  M.  B.),  Fellow  of  the 
Anthropological  Institute.  WOMAN  IN 
TRANSITION.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Mellows  (Emma  S.).  A SHORT  STORY 
OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  Cr. 
8vo.  3^.  6d. 

Methuen  (A.  M.  S.),  M.A.  THE 

TRAGEDY  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
Cr.  8vo.  IS.  net.  Also  Cr.  8vo.  “^d.  net. 
ENGLAND’S  RUIN  : Discussed  in  Six- 
teen Letters  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.  Seventh  EdU 
tion,  Cr.  8vo,  ^d.  net. 


Miles  (Eustace),  M.A.  LIFE  AFTER 
LIFE:  OR,  The  Theory  of  Reincarna- 
tion. Cr.  8vo.  IS.  6d.  net. 

THE  POWER  OF  CONCENTRATION  : 
How  TO  Acquire  it.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Millais  (J.  G.).  THE  LIFE  AND  LET- 
TERS  OF  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT 
MILLAIS,  Presidentof  the  Royal  Academy. 
With  many  Illustrations,  of  which  2 are  in 
Photogravure.  New  Edition.  Demy  8vo. 
"js.  6d.  net. 

See  also  Little  Galleries. 

Millin  (G.  F.).  PICTORIAL  GARDEN- 
ING. With  21  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Millis  (C.  T.),  M.I.M.E.  See  Textbooks  of 
Technology. 

Milne  (J.  Q.),  M.A.  A HISTORY  OF 
EGYPT  UNDER  ROMAN  RULE. 
Fully  Illustrated,  Cr.  87/^7.  6^. 

Milton  (John),  See  Little  Library  and 
Standard  Library. 

A DAY  BOOK  OF  MILTON.  Edited  by 
R.  F.  Towndrow.  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d.  net. 
Minchin(H.  C.),M.A.  See  Peel(R.). 
MitchelUP.  Chalmers),  M.A.  OUTLINES 
(3F  BKDLOGY.  Illustrated.  Second  Edi^ 
tion.  Cr,  8vo.  6s. 

Mitton  (G.  E.).  JANE  AUSTEN  AND 
HER  TIMES.  With  21  Illustrations. 
Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Large  Cr, 
8vo.  6^. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Moffat  (Mary  M.).  QUEEN  LOUISA  OF 
PRUSSIA.  With  20  Illustrations.  Fourth 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6^. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published, 
‘Moil  (A.).*  See  Books  on  Business. 

Moir  (D.  M.),  See  Little  Library. 

Molinos  (Dr.  Michael  de).  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

Money  (L.  G.  Chiozza),  M.P,  RICHES 
AND  POVERTY.  Eighth Editio7i,  Demy 
8vo.  5^.  net.  Also  Cr.  8vo.  is.  net. 
SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PRO- 
BLEMS. Demy  8vo.  sj".  net. 

Montagu  (Henry),  Earl  of  Manchester.  See 
Library  of  Devotion. 

Montaigne.  A DAY  BOOK  OF.  Edited 
by  C.  F.  Pond.  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d.  net. 
Montgomery  (H.  B.)  THE  EMPIRE  OF 
THE  EAST.  With  a Frontispiece  in  Colour 
and  16  other  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  8vo.  ^s.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Montmorency  (J.  E.  G.  de),  B.A.,  LL.B. 
THOMAS  A KEMPrS,  HIS  AGE  AND 
BOOK.  With  22  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition.  Deifiy  8vo.  -js.  6d.  net. 

Moore  (H.  E.).  BACK  TO  THE  LAND. 
Cr.  8vo.  IS.  6d. 

Moorhouse  (E.  Hallam).  NELSON’S 
LADY  HAMILTON.  With  51  Portraits. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  ^s.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Moran(ClarenceG.).  See Bookson Business. 
More  (Sir  Thomas).  See  Standard  Library. 


General  Literature 


Mor^l  (W*  R.),  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  A 
HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA  FROM  PETER 
THE  GREAT  TO  ALEXANDER  II. 
With  Mapsand  Plans,  Cr.  %vo.  3^. 
Morich 'vR.  J.),  late  of  Clifton  College.  See 
School  Examination  Series. 

Morley  (Margaret  W.),  Founded  on.  THE 
BEE  PEOPLE.  With  74  Illustrations. 
Sq.  Crown  8z/o.  2s.  6d. 

LITTLE  MITCHELL:  The  Story  of  a 
Mountain  Squirrel  told  by  Himself. 
With  many  Illustrations.  Sq.Cr.8vo.  2S.td. 
Morris  (J.).  THE  MAKERS  OF  JAPAN. 
With  24  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo*  12s.  6d. 
net. 

Morris  (Joseph  E.).  See  Little  Guides. 
Morton  (A.  Anderson).  See  Brodrick(M.). 
Moule(H.C.  G.),  D.D.  , Lord  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Muir  (M.  AL  Pattison),  M.A.  THE 
CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  %vo.  2S.  6d. 

Mundella  (V.  A.),  M.A.  See  Dunn  (J.  T.). 
Mimro(R.),  M.A,  LL.D.  See  Antiquary’s 
Books. 

Myers  (A.  Wallis),  THE  COMPLETE 
LAWN  TENNIS  PLAYER.  With  many 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo. 
loj.  (id.  net. 

Naval  Officer  (A).  See  1.  P.  L. 

Neal(W.  G.).  See  Hall(R.  N.). 

Newman  (Ernest).  HUGO  WOLF. 

With  13 Illustrations.  DemyZvo.  'js.6d.net. 
Newman  (George),  M.  D.,  D.  P.  H. , F.  R.  S.  E. , 
INFANT  MORTALITY,  A Social 
Problem.  With  16  Diagrams.  Demy 
Zvo.  js,  (d.  net. 

Newman  (J.  H.)  and  others.  See  Library 
of  Devotion. 

Newsholme  (Arthur),  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

THE  PREVENTION  OF  TUBERCU- 
LOSIS. Demy  Zvo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Nichols  (Bowyer).  See  Little  Library. 
Nicklin  (T.),  M.A.  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  THUCYDIDES.  Cr.Zvo.  2s. 
Nimrod.  See  1.  P.  L. 

Norgate  (G.  Le  Grys).  THE  LIFE  OF 
SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.  With  53  Illus- 
trations by  Jenny  Wylie.  Demy  Zvo. 
JS.  (d.  net. 

Norregaard  (B.  W.).  THE  GREAT 
SIEGE  : The  Investment  and  Fall  of  Port 
Arthur.  With  Maps,  Plans,  and  25  Illus- 
trations. Demy  Zvo.  loj.  (d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Norway  (A.  H.).  NAPLES.  Past  and 
Present.  With  25  Coloured  Illustrations 
by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Novalis.  THE  DISCIPLES  AT  SAiS  AND 
OTHER  FRAGMEN  TS.  Edited  by  Miss 
Una  Birch.  Fcap.  Zvo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
Officer  (An).  See  I.  P.  L. 

Oldfield  (W.  J.),  M.A.,  Prebendary  of 
Lincoln.  A PRIMER  OF  RELIGION. 
Based  on  the  Catechism  of  the  Church 
OF  England.  Crown  Zvo.  2s.  6d. 
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Oldham  (F.  M.),  B.A.  See  Textbooks  of 
Science. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.)*  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Oliver,  Thomas,  M.D.  DISEASES  OF 
OCCUPATION.  With  Illustrations. 
cond  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  loJ.  (id.  net. 

Oman(C.'W,  C.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’, 
Oxford.  A HISTORY  OF  THE  ART 
OF  WAR  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  los.  6d,  net. 

Ottley  (R.  L.),  D.D.  See  Handbooks  of 
Theology  an(i  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Overton  (J.  H.).  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Owen  (Douglas).  See  Books  on  Business. 

Oxford  (M.  N.),  ofGuy’s  Hospital.  A HAND- 
BOOK OF  NURSING.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  35‘.  (id. 

Fakes  (W.  C.  C.).  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
HYGIENE.  Illustrated,  De?}iy8vo.  155-. 

Parker  (Gilbert),  INLP.  A LOVER'S 
DIARY.  Fcap.  8vo.  5^. 

A volume  of  poems. 

Parkes  (A.  K.).  SMALL  LESSONS  ON 
GREAT  TRUTHS.  Fcap.  8vo.  js.  6d. 

Parkinson  (John).  PARADISI  IN  SOLE 
PARADISUS  TERRESTRIS,  OR  A 
GARDEN  OF  ALL  SORTS  OF  PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS.  Folio.  ^3, 

Parmenter(John).  HELIO-TROPES,  OR 
NEW  POSIES  FOR  SUNDIALS. 
Edited  by  Percival  Landon.  Quarto. 
3^.  (id.  net. 

Parmentier  (Prof.  Leon).  See  Bidez  (J.). 

Parsons  (Mrs.  C.).  GARRICK  AND  HIS 
CIRCLE.  With  36  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  8vo.  i2.y.  (id.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published, 

Pascal.  See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Paston  (George).  SOCIAL  CARICA- 
TURE IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.  ‘With  over  200  Illustrations. 
hnperial Quarto.  £2,  J2S.  6d.  net. 

LADY  MARY  WORTLEY  MONTAGU 
AND  HER  TIMES  With  24  Illustra- 
tions. Second  Edition.  De^ny  8vo.  3 5s.  net. 

See  also  Little  Books  on  Art  and  I.P.L. 

Paterson (W.  R.)(Benjamin  Swift).  LIFE'S 
QUESTIONINGS.  Cr.  8vo.  3^.  (d.  net. 

Patterson  (A.  H.).  NOTES  OF  AN  EAST 
COAST  NATURALIST.  Illustrated  in 
Colour  by  F.  Southgate,  R.B.A.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6^. 

NATURE  IN  EASTERN  NORFOLK. 
With  12  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Frank 
Southgate,  R.B.A.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

WILD  LIFE  ON  A NORFOLK  ESTU- 
ARY. With  40  Illustrations  by  the  Author, 
and  a Prefatory  Note  by  Her  Grace  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford.  Demy  8vo. 

JOS.  6d.  net. 

Peacock  (Netta).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Patterson  (J.  B.).  See  Simplified  French 
Texts. 

Peake  (C.  M.  A.),  F.R.H.S.  A CON- 
CISE HANDBOOK  OF  GARDEN 
ANNUAL  AND  BIENNIAL  PLANTS. 
With  24  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo.  '^s.6d.  net. 


Messrs.  Methuen’s  Catalogue 
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Peel  (Robert),  and  Minchln  (H.  C.),  M.A. 
OXFORD.  With  loo  Illustrations  in 
Colour.  Cr,  Zvo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Peel  (Sidney),  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  Secretary  to  the  Roval  Com- 
mission on  the  Licensing  Laws.  PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING  REFORM.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  is,  6d. 
Petrie(W.M.Fnnders),D.C.L,,LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of  Egyptology  at  University  College. 
A HISTORY  OF  EGYPT.  Fully  Illus- 
trated. In  sixvolumes,  Cr.Zvo.  6s.  each. 
VoL.  I.  From  the  Earliest  Kings  to 
XVIth  Dynasty.  Sixth  Edition. 

VoL.  II.  The  XVIIth  and  XVIIIth 
Dynasties.  Fourth  Edition. 

VoL.  III.  XIXth  to  XXXth  Dynasties. 
VoL.  IV.  The  Egypt  of  the  Ptolemies. 

J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Litt.D. 

VoL.  V.  Roman  Egypt.  J.  G.  Milne,  M.A. 
VoL.  VI.  Egypt  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Stanley  Lanf-Poole,  M.A. 

RELIGION  AND  CONSCIENCE  IN 
ANCIENT  EGYPT.  Lectures  delivered 
at  University  College,  London.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  Zvo.  2^.  6d. 

SYRIA  AND  EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL 
ELAMARNATABLETS.  Cr.Zvo.  2S.6d. 
EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Translated  from  the 
Papyri.  First  Series,  ivth  to  xiith  Dynasty. 
Edited  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Illus- 
trated by  Tristram  Ellis.  Second EdU 
tion.  Cr.  Zvo.  3^.  6d. 

EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Translated  from  the 
Papyri.  Second  Series,  xviiith  to  xixth 
Dynasty.  Illustrated  by  Tristram  Ellis. 
Crown  Zvo.  3.?.  6d. 

EGYPTIAN  DECORATIVE  ART.  A 
Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo.  39.  6d. 
Phillips  (W.  A.).  See  Oxford  Biographies. 
Phillpotts  (Eden).  MY  DEVON  YEAR. 
With  38  Illustrations  by  J.  Ley  Pethy- 
BRiDGE.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Lar^e  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

UP  ALONG  AND  DOWN  ALONG. 
Illustrated  by  Claude  Shepperson. 
Cr.  4 to.  $s.  net. 

Phythian  (J.  Ernest).  TREES  IN  NA- 
TURE, MYTH,  AND  ART.  With  24 
Illustrations.  Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

Plarr  (Victor  G.).  See  School  Histories. 
Plato.  See  Standard  Library. 

Plautus.  THE  CAPTIVI.  Edited,  with 
an  Introduction,  Textual  Notes,  and  a Com- 
mentary, by  W.  M.  Lindsay,  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College, Oxford.  Demy  Zvo.  ios.6d.net. 
Plowden-Wardlaw  (J.  T.),  B.A,,  King’s 
College,  Cambridge.  See  School  Examina- 
tion Series. 

Podmore  (Frank).  MODERN  SPIRI- 
TUALISM. Two  Volumes.  Demy  Zvo. 
21s.  net. 

Pollard  (Alice).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Poliard(Bliza  F.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Pollock  (David),  M.I.N.A.  See  Books  on 
Business. 


Potter  (M.  C.),  M.A.,  F.L.S.  AN 

ELEMENTARY  TEXT  - BOOK  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Cr.  Z7>o.  45’.  6d. 
Power  (J.  O’Connor).  THE  MAKING 
OF  AN  ORATOR.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Prance  (Q.).  SeeWyon(R.). 

Prescott  (O.  L.).  ABOUT  MUSIC,  AND 
WHAT  IT  IS  MADE  OF.  C>.  Zvo. 
2S.  6d.  net. 

Price  (Eleanor  C.).  A PRINCESS  OF 
THE  OLD  WORLD.  With  21  Illus- 
trations. Demy  Zvo.  12s.6d.net. 

Price  (L.  L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
O.xon.  A HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY  FROM  ADAM 
SMITH  TO  ARNOLD  TOYNBEE. 
Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  2s.  6d. 

Primrose  (Deborah).  A MODERN 
BCEOTIA.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Protheroe  (Ernest).  THE  DOMINION 
OF  MAN.  Geography  in  its  Human 
Aspect.  With  32  full-page  Illustrations. 
Cr.  Zvo.  2^. 

Quevedo  Villegas.  See  Miniature  Library. 
‘ Q ’ (A.  T.  Quiller  Couch).  THE 

GOLDEN  POMP.  A Procession  of 
English  Lyrics  from  Surrey  to  Shir- 
ley. Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Cr.Zvo. 
2s.  6d.  7iet. 

G.  R.  and  E.  S.  MR.  WOODHOUSE’S 
CORRESPONDENCE.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Rackham  (R.  B.),  ^I.A.  See  Westminster 
Commentaries. 

Ragg  (Laura  M.).  THE  WOMEN  ART- 
ISTS OF  BOLOGNA.  With  20  Illus- 
trations. Demy  Zvo.  ys.  6d.  net. 

Ragg  (Lonsdale).  B.D.,  Oxon.  DANTE 
AND  HIS  ITALY.  With  32  Illustra- 
tions. Demy  Zvo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Rahtz  (F.  J.),  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Lecturer  in 
English  at  Merchant  Venturers'  Technical 
College,  Bristol.  HIGHER  ENGLISH. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  ^s.  6d. 
Randolph  (B.  W.),  D .D.  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

Rannie  (D.  W.),  M.A.  A STUDENT’S 
HISTORYOFSCOTLAND.  Cr.Zvo.  3s.  6d. 
WORDSWORTH  AND  HIS  CIRCLE. 
With  20  Illustrations.  Demy  Zvo.  12s.  6d. 
net. 

Rashdall  (Hastings),  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford.  DOC- 
TRINE AND  DEVELOPMENT.  Cr. 
Zzw.  6j. 

Raven  (J.  J.),  D.D.,  F.S.A.  See  Antiquary’s 
Books. 

Raven=Hill  (L.).  See  Llewellyn  (Owen). 
Rawstorne  (Lawrence,  Esq.).  Seel.P.L. 
Raymond  (Walter).  See  School  Histories. 
*Rea  (Lilian).  MADAME  DE  LA  FA- 
YETTE. With  many  Illustrations. 
Demy  Zvo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Real  Paddy  (A).  Seel.P.L. 

Reason  (W.),  M.A.  UNIVERSITY  AND 
SOCIAL  SETTLEMENTS.  Edited  by. 
Cr.  Zvo.  2S.  6d. 
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Redpath  (H.  A.),  M.A.,  D.Litt.  See  West- 
minster Commentaries. 

Rees  (J.  D.),  C.I.E.,  M.P.  THE  REAL 
INDIA.  Second  Edition.  DcinyZvo.  los. 
6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
*Reich  (Emil),  Doctor  Juris.  W O !M  A N 
THROUGH  THE  AGES.  With  24  Illus- 
trations. Two  Volumes.  Demy  Svo. 21s.  net. 
A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Reynolds  (Sir  Joshua).  See  Little  Galleries. 
Rhoades  (J.F.).  See  Simplified  French  Texts. 
Rhodes  (\V.  E.).  See  School  Histories. 
Rieu(H.),  M.A.  See  Simplified  French  Texts. 
Roberts  (M.  E.).  See  Channer  (C.  C.). 
Robertson  (A.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Exeter.  REGNUM  DEL  (The  Bampton 
Lectures  of  1901).  A New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Demy  Svo.  js.  6d.  net. 
Robertson  (C.  Grant).  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
All  Souls’  College,  Oxford.  SELECT 
STATUTES,  CASES,  AND  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL DOCUMENTS,  1660-1832. 
Demy  Zvo.  \os.  6d.  net. 

Robertson  (C.  Grant)  and  Bartholomew 
(J.  G.),  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.  A HIS- 
TORICAL AND  MODERN  ATLAS  OF 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  DemyQuarto. 
4s.  6d.  net. 

Robertson(SirG.S.),K.C.S.L  CHITRAL: 
The  Story  of  a Minor  Siege.  Third 
Edition.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8z'o.  2S.  6d.  net. 
Robinson  (A.  W.),  M.A.  See  Churchman’s 
Bible. 

Robinson  (Cecilia).  THE  MINISTRY 

OF  DEACONESSES.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury'. 
Cr.  Sz'O.  -^s.  6d. 

Robinson  (F.  S.).  See  Connoisseur’s  Library. 
Rochefoucauld  (La).  See  Little  Library. 
Rodwell  (G.),  B.A.  NEW  TESTAMENT 
GREEK.  A Course  for  Beginners.  With 
a Preface  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden 
of  Keble  College.  Fcap.  8vo.  td. 

Roe  (Fred),  OLD  OAK  FURNITURE.  With 
many  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  including 
a frontispiece  in  colour.  Second  Edition. 
Demy8vo.  ios.6d.net. 

Rogers  (A.  G.  L.),  M.A.  See  Books  on 
Business, 

Romney  (George).  See  Little  Galleries. 
Roscoe  (E.  S.).  See  Little  Guides. 

Rose  (Edward).  THE  ROSE  READER. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Also  in  4 
Parts.  Parts  /.  a7id  II.  6d,  each  ; Part 
III.  Sd.  ; Part  IV.  lod. 

Rose(G.  H.).  See  Hey(H.).,  and  Barings 
Gould  (S). 

Rowntree  (Joshua).  THE  IMPERIAL 
DRUG  TRADE.  A Re-Statement  of 
THE  Opium  Question.  Third  Edition 
Revised.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  net. 

Royde=Smith  (N.  G.).  THE  PILLOW 
BOOK : A CJarner  of  Many  Moods. 
Collected  by.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
4J.  6d.  net. 

POETS  OF  OUR  DAY.  Selected, 
with  an  Introduction,  by.  Fcap.  8vo.  5J. 
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Ruble  (A.  E.),  D.D.  See  Junior  School 
Books. 

Russell  (Archibald  G.  B.).  See  Blake 
(William). 

Russell  (W.  Clark).  THE  LIFE  OF 
ADMIRAL  LORD  COLLINGWOOD. 
With  ’ Illustrations  by  F.  Brangwyn. 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6^. 

Ryley  (M.  Beresford).  QUEENS  OF 
THE  RENAISSANCE.  With  24  Illus- 
trations. Dejny  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 
Sainsbury  (Harrington),  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
PRINCIPIA  THERAPEUTICA. 
Demy  8vo.  js.  6d.  net. 

St.  Anselm.  See  Library  of  Devotion. 

St.  Augustine.  See  Library  of  Devotion. 

St.  Bernard.  See  Library  of  Devotion. 

St.  Cyres  (Viscount).  See  Oxford  Bio- 
graphies. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  THE  LITTLE 
FLOWERS  OF  THE  GLORIOUS 
MESSER,  AND  OF  HIS  FRIARS. 
Done  into  English,  with  Notes  by  William 
Heywood.  With  40  Illustrations  from 
Italian  Painters.  Demy  %vo.  5s.  net. 

See  also  Wheldon  (F.  W.),  Library  of 
Devotion  and  Standard  Library. 

St.  Francis  de  Sales.  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

‘Saki*  (H.  Munro).  REGINALD.  Second 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Salmon  (A.  L.).  See  Little  Guides. 
Sathas(C.).  See  Byzantine  Texts. 

Schmitt  (John).  See  Byzantine  Texts. 
Schofield  (A.  T.),  M.D.,  Hon.  Phys.  Freiden- 
ham  Hospital.  FUNCITIONAL  NERVE 
DISEASES.  Demy8vo.  ys.  6d.  net. 
Scott  (A.  M.).  WINSTON  SPENCER 
CHURCHILL.  With  Portraits  and  Illus- 
trations. Cr.  -Zvo.  2^.  6d. 

Scudamore  (Cyril).  See  Little  Guides. 
Selincourt  (E.  de.)  See  Keats  (John). 

Sells  (V.  P.),  hi. A.  THE  MECHANICS 
OF  DAILY  LIFE.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo. 

2S.  6d. 

Selous  (Edmund).  TOMMY  SMITH’S 
ANIhlALS.  Illustrated  by  G.  W.  Ord. 
Tenth  Edition.  Fcap.  %vo.  2s.  6d. 

School  Edition^  is.  6d. 

TOMMY  SMITH’S  OTHER  ANIMALS. 
Illustrated  by  Augusta  Guest.  Fourth 
Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo.  2s  6d. 

School  Edition^  6d. 

Senter  (George),  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  Ph.D. 

See  Textbooks  of  Science. 

Shakespeare  (William). 

THE  FOUR  FOLIOS,  1623  ; 1632  \ 1664  ; ' 
1685.  Each  £4j  4s.  net,  or  a complete  set, 
;^i2,  I2S.  net. 

Folios  3 and  4 are  ready. 

Folio  2 is  nearly  ready. 

THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With  an  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  George  Wyndham.  DemyZvo.  Buck- 
ram, gilt  top,  10s.  6d. 

See  also  Arden  Shakespeare,  Standard 
Library  and  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare, 
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Sharp  (A.).  VICTORIAN  POETS.  Cr. 
Zvo,  2^.  6d. 

Sharp  (Cecil).  See  Baring-Gould  (S.)» 
Sharp  (Elizabeth).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Shedlock  (J.  S.)  THE  PIANOFORTE 
SONATA.  Cr,  2>vo.  5^. 

Shelley  (Percy  B.).  See  Standard  Library. 
Sheppard  (H.  F.),  ]\I.A.  See  Baring- 

Gould  (S.). 

Sherwell  (Arthur),  M. A.  LIFE  IN  WEST 
LONDON.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
2S.  6d. 

Shipley  (Mary  E.).  AN  ENGLISH 
CHURCH  HISTORY  FOR  CHILD- 
REN.  With  a Preface  by  the  Bishop  of 
Gibraltar.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Parti.  Cr.  Zvo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Sichel  (Walter).  See  Oxford  Biographies. 
Sidgwick  (Mrs.  Alfred).  HOME  LIFE 
IN  GERMANY.  With  16  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  loj.  ^d.  net. 
A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Sime  (John).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Simonson  (G.  A.).  FRANCESCO 

GUARDI.  With  41  Plates.  Imperial 
Afto.  £2,  2S.  net. 

Sketchley  (R.  E.  D.).  See  Little  Books  on 
Art. 

Skipton  (H.  P.  K.).  See  Little  Books  on 
Ajt. 

Sladen  (Douglas).  SICILY:  The  New 
Winter  Resort.  With  over  200  Illustrations. 
Seco7id  Edition,  Cr.  Zvo.  55'.  net. 

Small  (Evan),  M.A.  THE  EARTH.  An 
Introduction  to  Physiography.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  Zvo.  2s.  6d. 

Smallwood  (M.  G.).  See  Little  Books  on 
Art. 

Smedley(F.  E.).  Seel.P.L. 

Smith  (Adam).  THE  WEALTH  OF 
NATIONS,  Edited  with  an  Introduction 
and  numerous  Notes  by  Edwin  Cannan, 
M.A.  Two7>olumes.  Demy  Zvo.  21$.  net. 
Smith  (H.  Clifford).  See  Connoisseur’s 
Library. 

Smith  (Horace  and  James).  See  Little 
Library. 

Smith  (H.  Bompas),  M.A.  A NEW 

JUNIOR  ARITHMETIC.  Crown  Zvo. 
Without  Answers,  2^.  With  Answers,  2s.  6d. 
Smith  (R.  Mudie).  THOUGHTS  FOR 
THE  DAY.  Edited  by.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
2S.  6d.  net. 

Smith  (Nowell  C.).  See  Wordsworth  (W). 
Smith  (John  Thomas).  A BOOK  FOR 
A RAINY  DAY  : Or,  Recollections  of  the 
Events  of  the  Years  1766-1833.  Edited  by 
Wilfred  Whitten.  Illustrated.  Wide 
Demy  Zvo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Snell  (F.  J.).  A BOOK  OF  EXMOOR. 

Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Snowden (C.  E.).  A HANDY  DIGEST  OF 
BRITISH  HISTORY.  Demy  Zvo.  4^.  6d. 
Sophocles.  See  Classical  Translations. 
Sornet  (L.  A.),  and  Acatos  (M.  J.)  See 
Junior  School  Books. 

South  (Ec Wilton),  M.A.  See  Junior  School 
Books 


Southey  (R.).  ENGLISH  SEAMEN 
Edited  by  David  Hannay. 

Vol.  I.  (Howard,  Clifford,  Hawkins, 
Drake,  Cavendish).  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6j. 

Vol.  II.  (Richard  Hawkins,  Grenville, 
Essex,  and  Raleigh).  Cr.  Zvo.  6j, 

See  also  Standard  Library. 

Spence  (C.  H.),  M.A.  See  School  Examina- 
tion Series. 

Spicer  (A.  Dykes),  M.A.  THE  PAPER 
TRADE.  A Descriptive  and  Historical 
Survey.  With  Diagrams  and  Plans.  Demy 
Zvo.  I2S.  6d.  net. 

Spooner  (W.  A.),  M.A.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

Spragge  (W.  Horton),  M.A.  See  Junior 
School  Books. 

Staley  (Edgcumbe).  THE  GUILDS  OF 
FLORENCE.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Royal  Zvo.  t6-?.  net. 

Stanbridge  (J.  W.),  B.D.  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

‘Stancliffe.’  GOLF  DO’S  AND  DONT’S 

Second  Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo.  is. 

Stead  (D.  W,).  See  Gallaher  (D.). 
Stedman(A.  M.  M,),  M.A. 

INITIA LATINA : Easy  Lessons  on  Elemen- 
tary Accidence.  Tenth  Edition.  Fcap. 
Zvo.  IS. 

FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS.  Eleventh  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Zvo.  2S. 

FIRST  LATIN  READER.  With  Notes 
adapted  to  the  Shorter  Latin  Primer  and 
Vocabulary.  Seventh  Edition.  iZmo. 

IS.  6d. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  C^SAR. 
The  Helvetian  War.  Third  Edition. 
iZfno.  IS. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  LIVY.  The 
Kings  of  Rome.  Second  Edition.  iZmo. 

IS.  6d. 

EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TR ANS  LATI  ON.  Twelfth  Ed.  Fcap. 
Zvo.  IS.  6d. 

EXEMPLA  LATINA.  First  Exercises 
in  Latin  Accidence.  With  Vocabulary. 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  is. 

EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES  ON  THE 
SYNTAX  OF  THE  SHORTER  AND 
REVISED  LATIN,  PRIMER.  With 
Vocabulary.  Twelfth  andCheaper Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  IS.  6d.  Original  Edition.  2s.  6d. 
Key,  3r.  net. 

THE  LATIN  COMPOUND  SENTENCE; 
Rules  and  Exercises.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  IS.  6d.  With  Vocabulary.  25’. 
NOTAN  DA  QUAEDAM  ; Miscellaneous 
Latin  Exercises  on  Common  Rules  and 
Idioms.  Fifth  Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo.  is.  6d 
With  Vocabulary.  2s.  Key,  2s.  net. 
LATIN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPE- 
TITION : Arranged  according  to  Subjects. 
Fifteenth  Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo.  is.  6d. 

A VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN  IDIOMS. 

iZmo.  Fourth  Edition,  is. 

STEPS  TO  GREEK.  Third  Edition,  re- 
vised. iZmo.  IS, 
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A SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER.  Second 
Edition,  Cr,  Svo.  is.  6d. 

EASY  GREEK  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Fourth  Edition,  rc- 
vised.  Fcap,  Svo.  is.  6d. 

GREEK  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION.  Arranged  according  to  Sub- 
jects. Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  is  6d. 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELECTIONS. 
For  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introduc- 
tion, Notes,  and  Vocabulary.  Fourth 
Edition.  Fcap.  Stv.  2s.  6d. 

STEPS  TO  FRENCH.  Eighth  Edition. 

i8mo.  Zd. 

FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.  Eighth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8710.  IS. 

EASY  FRENCH  PASSAGES  FOR  UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION.  Sixth  Edi- 
tion. Fcap.  8vo.  IS.  6d. 

EASY  FRENCH  EXERCISES  ON  ELE- 
MENTARY  SYNTAX.  With  Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  25.  td. 
Key.  3^.  net, 

FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION : Arranged  according  to  Sub- 
jects. Thirtee7ish  Edition,  Fcap.Zvo.  is. 

See  also  School  Examination  Series. 

Steel  (R.  Elliott),  M.A.,  F.C.S.  THE 
WORLD  OF  SCIENCE.  With  147 
Illustrations.  Second Editio7i.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  td. 

See  also  School  Examination  Series. 

Stephenson  (C.),  of  the  Technical  College, 
Bradford,  and  Suddards  (F.)  of  the 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  A TEXTBOOK 
DEALING  WITH  ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN  FOR  WOVEN  FABRICS.  With 
66  full-page  Plates  and  numerous  Diagrams 
in  the  Text.  Third  Editiott,  Eeypiy  8vo. 
7^.  (id. 

Stephenson  (J.),  M.A.  THE  CHIEF 
TRUTHS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
FAITH.  Cr.  8vo.  3^.  (d. 

Sterne  (Laurence).  See  Little  Library. 

Steuart  (Katherine).  BY  ALLAN 
WATER.  Second  Editiofi.  Cr.8vo,  6^. 

RICHARD  KENNOWAY  AND  HIS 
FRIENDS.  A Sequel  to  ‘By  Allan 
Water.’  Detny  8vo.  7s.  6d.  7iet. 

Stevenson  (R.  L.)  THE  LETTERS  OF 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  TO 
HIS  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin. 
Third  Edition.  2 vois.  Cr.8vo.  12s. 

Library  Edition.  2Vols.  DeniyZvo.  2^s.7tet. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

VAILIMA  LETTERS.  With  an  Etched 
Portrait  by  William  Strang.  Sixth 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  Buckraiii.  di’. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  LIFE  OF  R.  L.  STEVENSON.  See 
Balfour  (G.). 

Stevenson  (M.  I.).  FROM  SARANAC 
TO  THE  MARQUESAS.  Being  Letters 
written  by  Mrs.  M.  I.  Stevenson  during 
1887-8.  Cr.  8vo.  65. 7iet. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

LETTERS  FROM  SAMOA,  1891-95.  Edited 
and  arranged  by  M.  C.  Balfour  With 
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many  Illustrations.  Second  Edition  Cr 
8vo.  6^.  7iet. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Stoddart  (Anna  M.).  See  Oxford  Bio- 
graphies. 

Stokes  (F.  G.).  B.A.  HOURS  WITH 
RAB’ELAIS.  From  the  translation  of  Sir 
T.  Urquhart  and  P.  A.  Motteux.  With 
a Portrait  in  Photogravure.  Cr.  8vo.  3^.  (id, 
net. 

Stone  (S.  J.).  POEMS  AND  HYMNS. 
With  a Memoir  by  F.  G.  Ellerton, 
M.A.  With  Portrait.  Cr.  8vo.  (iS. 

Storr  (Vernon  F.),  M.A.,  Canon  of  Win- 
chester. DEVELOPMENT  AND 
DIVINE  PURPOSE  Cr.8vo.  ^s.net. 

Story  (Alfred  T.).  AMERICAN 
SHRINES  IN  ENGLAND.  Withmany 
Illustrations,  including  two  in  Colour  by 
A.  R.  Quinton.  CrovuiiZvo.  6s. 

See  also  Little  Guides. 

Straker  (F.).  See  Books  on  Business. 

Streane  (A.  \V.),  D.D.  See  Churchman’s 
Bible. 

Streatfeild  (R.  A.).  MODERN  MUSIC 
AND  MUSICIANS.  With  24  Illustra- 
tions.  Second  Edition.  De7ny  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
tiet. 

Stroud  (Henry),  D.Sc.,  M.A.  ELEMEN- 
TARY PRACTICAL  PHYSICS.  With 
115  Diagrams.  Seco7td Edit., revised.  e^s.6d. 

Sturch  (F.)»  Staff  Instructor  to  the  Surrey 
County  Council.  MANUAL  TRAINING 
DRAWING  (WO  O DWOR  K).  With 
Solutions  to  Examination  Questions,  Ortho- 
graphic, Isometric  and  Oblique  Projection. 
With  50  Plates  and  140  Figures.  Foolscap. 
$s.  7iet. 

Suddards  (F.).  See  Stephenson  (C.). 

Surtees  (R.  S.).  Seel.P.L. 

Sutherland  (AVilliam).  OLD  AGE  PEN- 
SIONS IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE, 
with  some  Foreign  Examples.  Cr.  8vo. 
3^.  Cd.  net. 

Symes  (J.  E.),  M.A.  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Zvo, 
2s.  6d. 

Sympson  (E.  Mansel),  M.A.,  M.D.  See 
Ancient  Cities. 

Tabor  (Margarets.).  THE  SAINTS  IN 
ART.  With  20  Illustrations.  Fcap,  8vo. 
3^.  6d.  net. 

Tacitus.  AGRICOLA.  Edited  by  R.  F. 
Davis,  M.A.  Fcap.  8z'0.  2s. 

GERMANIA.  By  the  same  Editor.  Fcap. 

8V0.  2S. 

See  also  Classical  Translations. 

TalIack(W.).  HOWARD  LETTERS  AND 
MEMORIES.  De7ny  8vo.  los,  6d.  net. 

Tatham  (Frederick).  See  Blake  (William). 

Tauler  (J.  )*  See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Taylor  (A.  E.).  THE  ELEMENTS  OF 
METAPHYSICS.  DemyZvo.  los.  6d.  net. 

Taylor  (F.  G.),  M.A.  See  Commercial  Series. 

Taylor  (I.  A.).  See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Taylor  (John  W.).  THE  COMING  OF 
THE  SAINTS.  With  26  Illustrations. 
Deniy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
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Taylor  (T*  M.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Gonville 
and  Caius  College.  Cambridge.  A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND  POLITICAL 
HIST9RY  OF  ROME.  To  the  Reign  of 
Domitian.  Cr.  Zvo.  ys,  6d. 

Teasdale-Buckell  (G.  T.)-  THE  COM- 
PLETE  SHOP.  With  53  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.  Demy  8zfo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).  EARLY 
POEMS.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  an 
Introduction,  by  J.  Churton  Collins, 
M.A.  Cr.  87)0.  6^. 

IN  MEMORIAM,  MAUD,  AND  THE 
PRINCESS.  Edited  by  J.  Churton 
Collins,  IM.A.  Cr.  8vo.  6^. 

See  also  Little  Library. 

Terry  (C.  S.),  See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Thackeray  (W.  M.).  See  Little  Library. 

Theobald  (F.  V.),  M.A.  INSECT  LIFE. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition  Revised.  Cr. 
8vo.  2S.  6d. 

Thibaudeau(A.  C.).  BONAPARTE  AND 
THE  CONSULATE.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  G.  K.  Fortesque,  LL.D.  With 
12  Illustrations.  De7ny8vo.  ios.6d.net. 

Thompson  (A.  H.).  See  Little  Guides. 

Thompson  (A.  P.).  See  Textbooks  of 
Technology. 

Tileston(Mary  W.).  DAILY  STRENGTH 
FOR  DAILY  NEEDS.  Fourteenth  Edi- 
tion. Medmm  i6mo.  2s.  6d.  net.  Also  an 
edition  in  superior  binding,  6j-. 

Tompkins  (H.  W.),  F.R.H.S.  See  Little 
Books  on  Art  and  Little  Guides. 

Townley  (Lady  Susan).  MY  CHINESE 
NOTE-BOOK  With  16  Illustrations  and 
2 Maps.  Third  Ed.  Demy8vo.  ios.6d.net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Toynbee  (Paget),  M.A.,  D.Litt.  IN  THE 
FOOTPRINTS  OF  DANTE.  A Trea- 
sury of  Verse  and  Prose  from  the  works  of 
Dante.  Small  Cr.  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

See  also  Oxford  Biographies  and  Dante. 

Trench  (Herbert).  DEIRDRE  WEDDED 
AND  OTPIER  POEMS.  Second  and 
Revised  Edition.  Large  Post  8vo.  6s. 

NEW  POEMS.  Second  Editioi.  Large 
Post  8vo.  6s. 

Trevelyan  (G.  M.),  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  ENGLAND  UNDER  THE 
STUARTS.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Third 
Edition.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Troutbeck(G.  E.).  See  Little  Guides. 

Tyler  (E.  A.),  B.A.,  F.C.S.  See  Junior 
School  Books. 

TyrrelUGill  (Frances).  See  Little  Books 
on  Art. 

Vardon  (Harry).  THE  COMPLETE 
GOLFER.  With  63  Illustrations.  Ninth 
Edition.  Demy  8vo.  los.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Vaughan  (Henry).  See  Little  Library. 

Vaughan(HerbertM.),  B.A.(Oxon.).  THE 
LAST  OF  THE  ROYAL  STUARTS, 
HENRY  STUART,  CARDINAL, 
DUKE  OF  YORK.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d,  net. 


THE  NAPLES  RIVIERA.  With  25  Illus- 
trations in  Colour  by  Maurice  Greiffen- 
HAGEN.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Vernon  (Hon.  W.  Warren),  M.A.  READ- 

HSIGS  ON  THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Moore.  InTwoVoltwies.  Sccoftd Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  15J.  net. 

READINGS  ON  THE  PURGATORIO 
OF  DANTE.  With  an  Introduction  by 
the  late  Dean  Church.  Li  Two  Polumes. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  i^s.  7iet. 
Vincent  (J.  E.).  THROUGH  EAST 
ANGLIA  IN  A MOTOR  CAR.  With 
16  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Frank  South- 
gate,  R.B.A.,  and  a Map.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
Voegelin  (A.),  M.A.  See  Junior  Examina- 
tion Series. 

WaddeU(Col.  L.  A.),  LL.D.,  C.B.  LHASA 

AND  ITS  MYSTERIES.  WithaRecord 
of  the  Expedition  of  1903-1904.  With  155 
Illustrations  and  Maps.  Third  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Meditnn  8vo.  ys,  6d.  net. 
Wade  (G.  W.),  D.D.  OLD  TESTAMENT 
HISTORY.  With  Maps.  Fifth  Editio7i. 
Cr.  8vo.  65“. 

Wade(G.  W.),  D.D.,  and  Wade  (J.  H.), 
M.A.  See  Little  Guides. 

Wagner  (Richard).  RICHARD  WAG- 
NER’S MUSIC  DRAMAS  : Interpreta- 
tions, embodying  Wagner's  own  explana- 
tions. By  Alice  Leighton  Cleather 
and  Basil  Crump.  Li  Three  Volu77ies. 
Fcap  8vo.  2S.  6d.  each. 

VoL.  i. — The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung. 
Third  Editio7t. 

Vol.  II. — Parsifal,  Lohengrin,  and 
The  Holy  Grail. 

Vol.  III. — Tristan  and  Isolde. 
Walkley  (A.  B.).  DRAMA  AND  LIFE. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Wall  (J.  C.).  See  Antiquary’s  Books. 
Wallace-Hadrill  (F.),  Second  Master  at 
Herne  Bay  College.  REVISION  NOTES 
ON  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  Cr.  8vo.  is. 
Walters  (H.  B.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art 
and  Classics  of  Art. 

Walton  (F.  W.).  See  School  Histories. 
Walton  (Izaak)  and  Cotton  (Charles). 
Seel.P.L. 

Walton  (Izaak).  See  Little  Library. 
Waterhouse  (Elizabeth).  WITH  THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED  : Little  Homilies  to 
Women  in  Country  Places.  Secofid  Edition. 
S77iall  Pott  8vo.  2S.  7iet. 

See  also  Little  Library. 

Watt  (Francis).  See  Henderson  (T.  F.). 
Weatherhead  (T.  C.),  M.A.  EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS  IN  HORACE.  Cr.  8vo.  2s. 
See  also  Junior  Examination  Series. 
Webber  (F.  C.).  See  Textbooks  of  Techno- 
logy. 

Weir  (Archibald),  M.A.  AN  INTRO- 
DUCTION TO  THE  HISTORY  OF 
MODERN  EUROPE.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
Wells  (Sidney  H.)  See  Textbooks  of  Science. 
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\VelIs(J.)»^I«-A*i  FellowandTutor  ofWadham 
College.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIFE.  Third  Edition.  Cr.Zvo,  ri,s,6d. 

A SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Eighth 
Edition.  With  3 ^laps.  Cn  ^vo,  ;^s.  6d. 

See  also  Little  Guides. 

Wesley  (John).  See  Library  of  Devotion. 

WheldonCF.W.).  A LITTLE  BROTHER 
TO  THE  BIRDS.  The  life-story  of  St. 
Francis  retold  for  children.  With  15  Illus- 
trations, 7 of  which  are  by  A.  H,  Buck- 
land.  Large  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Whibley  (C.).  See  Henley  (W.  E.). 

Whibley  (L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge.  GREEK  OLIGAR- 
CHIES : THEIR  ORGANISATION 
AND  CHARACTER.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Whitaker  (G.  H.),  M.A.  See  Churchman’s 
Bible. 

White  (Gilbert).  See  Standard  Library. 

Whitfield  (E.  E.),  M.A.  See  Commercial 
Series. 

Whitehead  (A.  W.).  G A S P A R D D E 
COLIGNY,  Admiral  of  France. 
With  Illustrations  and  Plans.  Demy  Zvo. 
12s.  6d.  7iet. 

Whiteley  (R.  Lloyd),  F.I.C.,  Principal  of 
the  Municipal  Science  School,  West  Brom- 
wich. AN  ELEMENTARY  TEXT- 
BOOK OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 
Cr.  Zvo.  2S.  6d. 

Whitley  (Miss).  See  Dilke  (Lady). 

Whitling:_  (Miss  L.),  late  Staff  Teacher  of 
the  National  Training  School  of  Cookery. 
THE  COMPLETE  COOK.  With  42 
Illustrations.  Demy  Zvo.  ys.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  edition  is  also  published. 

Whitten  (W.).  See  Smith  (John  Thomas). 

Whyte(A.  G.),  B.Sc.  See  Books  on  Business. 

Wilberforce  (Wilfrid).  See  Little  Books 
on  Art. 

Wilde  (Oscar).  DE  PROFUNDIS. 
Eleventh  Editio^i.  Cr.  Zvo.  5^.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  WORKS. 

A U^iifomn  Editioft.  Demy  Zvo, 

Z2S.  6d.  7iet  each  volu7ne. 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  PADUA:  A Play. 

POEMS. 

INTENTIONS  and  THE  SOUL  OF  MAN. 

SALOME.  A FLORENTINE  TRA- 
GEDY, and  VERA;  or,  THE 
NIHILISTS. 

LADY  WINDERMERE’S  FAN:  A Play 
about  a Good  Woman. 

A WOMAN  OF  NO  IMPORTANCE: 
A Play. 

AN  IDEAL  HUSBAND  : A Play. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BEING  EAR- 
NEST : A Trivial  Comedy  for  Serious 
People. 

A HOUSE  OF  POMEGRANATES,  THE 
HAPPY  PRINCE,  and  OTHER  TALES. 

LORD  ARTHUR  SAVILE’S  CRIME  and 
OTHER  PROSE  PIECES. 

DE  PROFUNDIS. 

Wilkins  (W.  H.),  B.A.  THE  ALIEN 
INVASION.  Cr.  Zvo.  2s.  6d. 
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Williams  (A.).  PETROL  PETER:  or 
Pretty  Stories  and  Funny  Pictures.  Illus- 
trated in  Colour  by  A.  W.  Mills.  Demy 
^to.  3J.  6d.  net. 

Williamson  (M.  Q.).,  M.A.  See  Ancient 
Cities. 

Williamson  (W.),  B.A.  See  Junior  Ex- 
amination Series,  Junior  School  Books,  and 
Beginner’s  Books. 

Wilmot=Buxton  (E.  M.).  MAKERS  OF 
EUROPE.  Outlines  of  European  History 
for  the  Middle  Forms  of  Schools.  With  12 
Maps.  Ninth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  3^’.  6d. 

THE  ANCIENT  WORLD.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  Cr.Zvo.  'is.6d. 

A BOOK  OF  NOBLE  WOMEN.  With 
16  Illustrations.  Cr.  Zvo.  3^.  6d. 

A HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  : 
FROM  THE  Coming  of  the  Angles  to 
THE  Year  1870.  With  20  Maps.  Cr.  Zvo. 
35.  6d. 

See  also  Beginner’s  Books. 

Wilson(Bishop.).  See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Wilson  (A.  J.).  See  Books  on  Business. 

Wilson  (H.  A.).  See  Books  on  Business. 

Wilson  (J.  A.).  See  Simplified  French 
Texts. 

Wilton  (Richard),  M.A.  LYRA  PAS- 
TORALIS  : Songs  of  Nature,  Church,  and 
Home.  Pott  Zvo.  2s.  6d. 

Winbolt  (S.  E.),  M.A.  EXERCISES  IN 
LATIN  ACCIDENCE.  Cr.  Zvo.  zs.  6d. 

LATIN  HEXAMETER  VERSE : An  Aid 
to  Composition.  Cr,  Zvo.  35.  6d.  Key, 
cs.  net. 

Windle  (B.  C.  A.),  D.Sc.,F.R.S.,  F.S. A.  See 
Antiquary’s  Books,  Little  Guides,  Ancient 
Cities,  and  School  Histories. 

Winterbotham  (Canon),  M.A.,  B.Sc., 
LL.B.  See  Churchman’s  Library. 

Wood  (Sir  Evelyn),  F.-M.,  V.C.,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.  FROM  MIDSHIPMAN  TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL.  With  Illustrations, 
and  29  Maps.  Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.  ^s.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Wood  (J.  A.  E.).  See  Textbooks  of 
Technology. 

Wood  (J.  hickory).  DAN  LENO.  Ulus- 
trated.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s, 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Wood  (W.  Birkbeck),  M.A.,late  Scholar  of 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  Edmonds 
(Major  J.  E.),  R.E.,  D.A.Q.-M.G.  A 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  With  an 
Introduction  by  H.  Spenser  Wilkinson. 
With  24  Maps  and  Plans.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.  Z2S.  6d.  7iet. 

Wordsworth  (Christopher),  M.A.  See 
Antiquary’s  Books. 

Wordsworth  (W.).  THE  POEMS  OF. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Nowell  C.  Smith,  late  Fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford.  In  Three  Volu7nes. 
De^ny  Zvo.  15^.  net. 

POEMS  BY  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 
Selected  with  an  Introduction  by  Stopford 
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A,  Brooke.  With  40  Illustrations  by  E. 
H.  New,  including  a Frontispiece  in 
Photogravure.  Cr.  Zvo,  'js.  6d.  net. 

See  also  Little  Library. 

Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (S.  T.). 
See  Little  Library. 

Wright  (Arthur),  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Queen’s 
College,  Cambridge.  See  Churchman's 
Library. 

Wright  (C.  Gordon).  See  Dante. 

Wright  (J.  C.).  TO-DAY.  Thoughts  on 
Life  for  every  day.  Demy  is.  6d.  net. 

Wright  (Sophie).  GERMAN  VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR  REPETITION.  Fcap.  Zvo 

IS.  6d, 

Wyatt  (Kate  M.).  See  Gloag  (M.  R.). 
Wylde(A.  B.).  MODERN  ABYSSINIA. 
With  a Map  and  a Portrait.  Demy  Zvo. 
i$s.  net. 

Wyllie  (M.  A.).  NORWAY  AND  ITS 
FJORDS.  With  16  Illustrations,  in  Colour 
by  W.  L.  Wyllie,  R.A.,  and  17  other 
Illustrations.  Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 


Wyndliam  (George).  See  Shakespeare 
(William). 

Wyon(R.)and  Prance(G.).  THE  LAND 

OF  THE  BLACK  MOUNTAIN.  With 
51  Illustrations.  Cr.  Zvo.  2s.  6d.  tiet. 
Yeats  (W.  B.).  A BOOK  OF  IRISH 
VERSE.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  3^.  6d. 

Young  (Filson).  THE  COMPLETE 
MOTORIST.  With  138  Illustrations. 
New  Edition  (Sevent/i),  with  many  addi' 
tions.  Detny.  Zvo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
THE  JOY  OF  THE  ROAD  : An  Apprecia- 
tion of  the  Motor  Car.  With  a Frontis- 
piece in  Photogravure.  Sjuall  De^ny  Zvo. 
$s.  net. 

Young  (T.  M.).  THE  AMERICAN 
COTTON  INDUSTRY : A Study  of 
Work  and  Workers.  Cr.Zvo.  Clothe  2S.6d. ; 
paper  boards^  is.  6d. 

Zimmern  (Antonia).  WHAT  DO  NK 
KNOW  CONCERNING  ELECTRI- 
CITY?  Fcap.  Zvo.  is.6d.net. 


Ancient  Cities 


General  Editor,  B.  C.  A. 

Cr.  Svo. 

Chester.  By  B.  C.  A.  Windle,  D.Sc.  F.R.S. 

Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 

Shrewsbury.  By  T.  Auden,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Illustrated  by  Katharine  M.  Roberts. 
Canterbury.  By  J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Illustrated  by  B.  C.  Boulter. 

Edinburgh.  By  M.  G.  Williamson,  M.A. 
Illustrated  by  Herbert  Railton. 


WINDLE,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

4s.  6d.  net. 

Lincoln.  By  E.  Mansel  Sympson,  M.A., 
M.D.  Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 

Bristol,  By  Alfred  Harvey,  M.B.  Illus- 
trated by  E.  H.  New. 

Dublin.  By  S.  A.  O.  Fitzpatrick.  Illustrated 
by  W.  C.  Green. 


The  Antiquary’s  Books 

General  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  COX.  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 
Demy  Svo.  ys.  6d,  net. 


English  Monastic  Life.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  Abbot  Gasquet,  O.S.B.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition. 

Remains  of  the  Prehistoric  Age  in 
England.  By  B.  C.  A.  Windle,  D.Sc., 
F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and 
Plans. 

Old  Service  Books  of  the  English 
Church.  By  Christopher  Wordsworth, 
M.A.,  and  Henry  Littlehales.  With 
Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

Celtic  Art  in  Pagan  and  Christian 
Times.  By  J.  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans. 
Archeology  and  False  Antiquities. 

By  R.  Munro,  LL.D.  Illustrated. 

Shrines  of  British  Saints.  ByJ.  C.  Wall. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans. 
The  Royal  Forests  of  England.  By  J. 
C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  Illustrated. 


The  Manor  and  Manorial  Records. 

By  Nathaniel  J.  Hone.  Illustrated. 
English  Seals.  By  J.  Harvey  Bloom. 
Illustrated. 

The  Bells  of  England.  By  Canon  J.  J. 
Raven,  D.D. , F.S.A.  With  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition. 

Parish  Life  in  Medieval  England.  By 
the  Right  Rev.  Abbott  Gasquet,  O.S.B. 
With  many  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
The  Domesday  Inquest.  By  Adolphus 
Ballard,  B.A.,  LL.B.  With  27  Illustrations. 
The  Brasses  of  England.  By  Herbert 
W.  Macklin,  M.A.  With  many  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition. 

English  Church  Furniture.  ByJ.  C.  Cox, 
LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  and  A.  Harvey,  M.B. 
Second  Edition. 

Folk-Lore  as  an  Historical  Science.  By 
G.  L.  Gomme.  With  many  Illustrations. 
^English  Costume.  By  George  Clinch,  F.G.S. 
With  many  Illustrations. 
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The  Arden  Shakespeare 

Demy  2>vo,  2s.  6d.  net  each  volume. 

An  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  single  Plays.  Edited  with  a full  Introduction,  Textual 
Notes,  and  a Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 


Hamlet.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowden. 

Romeo  and  Juliet.  Edited  by  Edward 
Dowden. 

King  Lear.  Edited  by  W,  J.  Craig. 

Julius  Caesar.  Edited  by  M.  Macmillan. 

The  Tempest.  Edited  by  Moreton  Luce. 

Othello.  Edited  by  H.  C.  Hart. 

Titus  Andronicus.  Edited  by  H.  B.  Bail- 
don. 

Cymbeline.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowden. 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  Edited  by 
H.  C.  Hart. 

A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  Edited  by 
H.  Cuningham. 

King  Henry  V.  Edited  by  H.  A.  Evans. 

All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well.  Edited  by 
W.  O.  Brigstocke. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Edited  by 
R.  Warwick  Bond. 

Timon  of  Athens.  Edited  by  K.  Deighton. 


Measure  for  Measure.  Edited  by  H.  C. 
Hart. 

Twelfth  Night.  Edited  by  Moreton  Luce. 
The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Edited  by 
C.  Knox  Pooler. 

Troilus  and  Cressida.  Edited  by  K. 
Deighton. 

The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  Edited 
by  R.  Warwick  Bond. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Edited  by  R.  H. 
Case. 

Love’s  Labour’s  Lost.  Edited  by  H.  C. 
Hart. 

Pericles.  Edited  by  K.  Deighton. 

King  Richard  hi.  Edited  by  A.  H. 
Thompson. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  King  John.  Edited 
by  Ivor  B.  John. 

The  Comedy  of  Errors.  Edited  by  Henry 
Cuningham. 


The  Beginner’s  Books 

Edited  by  W.  WILLIAMSON,  B.A. 


Easy  French  Rhymes.  By  Henri  Blouet. 

Second  Edition.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  Zvo.  is. 
Easy  Stories  from  English  History.  By 
E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton.  Foiirih  Edition. 
Cr.  %vo.  IS. 

Stories  from  Roman  History.  By  E.  M. 

Wilmot-Buxton  Cr.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

A First  History  of  Greece.  By  E.  E.  Firth. 
Cr.  8vo.  IS.  6d. 


Easy  Exercises  in  Arithmetic.  Arranged 
by  W.  S.  Beard.  Third  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo,  Without  Answers,  is.  With  Answers. 
IS.  3d. 

Easy  Dictation  and  Spelling.  By  W. 
Williamson,  B.A.  Sixth  Ed.  Fcap.  Zvo.  is. 

An  Easy  Poetry  Book.  Selected  and 
arranged  by  W.  Williamson,  B.A.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  is. 


Books  on  Business 


Cr.  Svo. 

Ports  and  Docks.  By  Douglas  Owen. 
Railways.  By  E.  R.  McDermott. 

The  Stock  Exchange,  By  Chas.  Duguid. 
Second  Edition. 

The  Business  of  Insurance.  By  A.  J. 
Wilson. 

The  Electrical  Industry  : Lighting, 
Traction,  and  Power.  By  A.  G.  Whyte, 
B.Sc. 

The  Shipbuilding  Industry  : Its  Histor^^ 
Practice,  Science,  and  Finance.  By  David 
Pollock,  M.I.N.A. 

The  Money  Market.  By  F.  Straker. 

The  Business  Side  of  Agriculture.  By 
A.  G.  L.  Rogers,  M.A. 

Law  in  Business.  By  H.  A.  Wilson. 

The  Brewing  Industry.  By  Julian  L. 
Baker,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  Illustrated. 


2s.  6d.  7zet, 

The  Automobile  Industry.  By  G.  de 
Holden-Stone. 

Mining  and  Mining  Investments.  By 
‘A.  Moil.’ 

The  Business  of  Advertising.  By  Clarence 
G.  Moran,  Barrister-at-Law.  Illustrated. 

Trade  Unions.  By  G.  Drage. 

Civil  Engineering.  By  T.  Claxton  Fidler, 
M.Inst.  C.E.  Illustrated. 

The  Iron  Trade  of  Great  Britain.  By 
J.  Stephen  Jeans.  Illustrated. 

Monopolies,  Trusts,  and  Kartells.  By 
F.  W.  Hirst. 

The  Cotton  Industry  and  Trade.  By 
Prof.  S.  J.  Chapman,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Commerce  in  the  University  of  Man- 
chester. Illustrated. 
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Byzantine  Texts 

Edited  by  J.  B.  BURY,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 


The  Syriac  Chronicle  known  as  that  of 
Zachariah  of  Mitylene.  Translated  by 
F.  J.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  and  E.  W.  Brooks. 
Demy  Zvo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Evagrius.  Edited  by  L.  Bidez  and  L6on 
Parmentier.  Demy  Zvo.  10s.  6d.  net. 


The  History  of  Psellus.  Edited  by  C. 

Sathas.  Demy  Zvo.  15^.  net. 

Ecthesis  Chronica  and  Chronicon  Athen- 
aeum. Edited  by  Professor  S.  P.  Lambros. 
Demy  Zvo.  ys.  6d.  ncU^ 

The  Chronicle  of  Morea.  Edited  by  John 
Schmitt.  Demy  Zvo.  j^s.net. 


The  Churchman’s  Bible 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E. 


Fcap.  ?>vo. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
THE  Galatians.  Explained  by  A.  W. 
Robinson,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
Ecclesiastes.  Explained  by  A.  W.  Streane, 

D.D. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
the  Philippians.  Explained  by  C.  R.  D. 
Biggs,  D.D.  Second  Edition. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James.  Explained  by 
H.  W.  Fulford  M.A. 


. (id.  net  each. 

Isaiah.  Explained  by  W,  E.  Barnes,  D.D. 

Two  Volumes.  With  Map.  2s.  net  each. 
The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
the  Ephesians.  Explained  by  G.  H.  Whita- 
ker, M.A. 

The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Mark. 
Explained  by  J.  C.  Du  Buisson,  M.A. 
2S.  6d.  net. 

The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
THE  CoLOSSiANS  AND  PHILEMON.  Ex- 
plained by  H.  J.  C.  Knight,  as.  net. 


The  Churchman’s  Library 


General  Editor,).  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E. 


Crown  8vo. 

The  Beginnings  of  English  Christianity. 

By  W.  E.  Collins,  M.A.  With  Map. 

The  Kingdom  df  Heaven  Here  and  Here- 
after. By  Canon  Winterbotham,  M.A., 
B.Sc.,  LL.B. 

The  Workmanship  of  the  Prayer  Book  : 
Its  Literary  and  Liturgical  Aspects.  By  J. 
Dowden,  D.D.  Second  Edition^  Revised 
and  Enlarged. 


3,5'.  ^d.  each. 

Evolution.  By  F.  B.  Jevons,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 
Some  New  Testament  Problems.  By 
Arthur  Wright,  D.D.  6s. 

The  Churchman’s  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament.  By  A.  M.  Mackay,  B.A. 
Third  Edition. 

Comparative  Theology.  By  J.  A.  Mac- 
Culloch.  6s. 


Classical  Translations 


Crown  Zvo. 


iEsCHYLUS — The  Oresteian  Trilogy  (Agamem- 
non, Choephoroe,  Eumenides).  Translated 
by  Lewis  Campbell,  LL.D.  ss. 

Cicero — De  Oratore  1.  Translated  by  E.  N. 

P.  Moor,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  'i.s.6d. 
Cicero — The  Speeches  against  Cataline  and 
Antony  and  for  Murena  and  Milo.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  E.  D.  Blakiston,  M.A.  5^. 
Cicero — De  Natura  Deorum.  Translated  by 
F.  Brooks,  M.A.  3^.  6d. 

Cicero — De  Ofiiciis.  Translated  by  G.  B. 
Gardiner,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 


Horace — The  Odes  and  Epodes.  Translated 
by  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.  2^. 

Lucian — Six  Dialogues  Translated  by  S.  T. 
Irwin,  M.A.  3^.  6d. 

Sophocles — Ajax  and  Electra.  Translated  by 
E.  D.  Morshead,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

Tacitus — Agricola  and  Germania.  Trans- 
lated by  R.  B.  Townshend.  2^.  6d. 

Juvenal — Thirteen  Satires.  Translated  by 
S.  G.  Owen,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 


Classics  of  Art 

Edited  by  Dr.  J.  H.  W.  LAING 

The  Art  OF  THE  Greeks.  By  H.  B.  Walters.  Velazquez.  By  A.  de  Beruete.  With  94 
With  112  Plates  and  18  Illustrations  in  the  Plates.  Wide  Royal  %vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 
Text.  Wide  Royal  Zvo.  xas.  6d.  net. 
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Commercial  Series 

Crown  ^vo. 


British  Commerce  and  Colonies  from 
Elizabeth  to  Victoria.  By  H.  de  B. 
Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  2s. 

Commercial  Examination  Papers.  By  H. 

de  B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  js.  6d. 

The  Economics  of  Commerce,  By  H.  de 
B.  Gibbins,  LittD.,  M.A.  Second  Editio7t. 

IS.  6d. 

A German  Commercial  Reader.  By  S.  E. 

Bally.  With  Vocabulary.  2^. 

A Commercial  Geography  of  the  British 
Empire.  By  L.  W.  Lyde,  ^I.A.  Sixth 
Edition.  2s. 

A Commercial  Geography  of  Foreign 
Nations.  By  F.  C.  Boon,  B.A.  2^. 

Primer  of  Business.  By  S.  Jackson, 
M.A.  Fourth  Edition,  "is.  6d» 


A Short  Commercial  Arithmetic.  By  F. 

G.  Taylor,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition,  is.  (id. 
French  Commercial  Correspondence.  By 
S.  E.  Bally.  With  Vocabulary.  Third 
Edition.  2S. 

German  Commercial  Correspondence.  By 
S.  E.  Bally.  With  Vocabulary.  Second 
Edition.  2s.  6d. 

A French  Commercial  Reader.  By  S.  E. 

Bally.  W’ith  Vocabulary.  Second  Edition.  2s. 
Precis  Writing  and  Office  Correspond- 
ence. By  E.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.  2S. 

A Entrance  Guide  to  Professions  and 
Business.  By  H.  Jones,  is.  6d. 

The  Principles  of  Book-keeping  by  Double 
Entry.  By  J.  E.  B.  M‘Allen,  M.A.  25-. 
Commercial  Law.  By  W.  Douglas  Edwards. 
Second  Edition.  2^. 


The  Connoisseur  s Library 

Wide  Royal  Sz'o,  255.  nel. 


Mezzotints.  By  Cjril  Davenport.  Witu  40 
Plates  in  Photogravure. 

Porcei:.ain.  By  Edward  Dillon.  With  19 
Plates  in  Colour,  20  in  ColloLype,  and  5 in 
Photogravure. 

Miniatures.  By  Dudley  Heath.  With  9 
Plates  in  Colour,  15  in  Collotype,  and  15  in 
Photogravure. 

Ivories.  By  A.  Maskell.  With  80  Plates  in 
Collotype  and  Photogravure. 

English  Furniture.  By  F.  S.  Robinson. 
With  160  Plates  in  Collotype  and  one  in 
Photogravure.  Second  Edition. 

English  Coloured  Books.  By  Martin 
Hardie.  With  28  Illustrations  in  Colour 
and  Collotype. 


European  Enamels.  By  Henry  H.  Cunyng- 
hame,  C.B.  With  54  Plates  in  Collotype 
and  Half-tone  and  4 Plates  in  Colour. 

Goldsmiths’  and  Silversmiths’  Work.  By 
Nelson  Dawson.  With  many  Plates  in 
Collotype  and  a Frontispiece  in  Photo- 
gravure. Second  Edition. 

Glass.  By  Edward  Dillon.  With  37  Illus- 
trations in  Collotype  and  12  in  Colour. 

Seals.  By  Walter  de  Gray  Birch.  With  52 
Illustrations  in  Collotype  and  a Frontispiece 
in  Photogravure. 

Jewellery.  By  H.  Clifford  Smith.  With  50 
Illustrations  in  Collotype,  and  4 in  Colour. 


The  Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books 

Fcap  %vo.  35“.  bd.  net  each  volume. 

COLOURED  BOOKS 


Old  Coloured  Books.  By  George  Paston. 

With  16  Coloured  Plates.  Fcap.  %vo.  2s.  net. 
The  Life  and  Death  of  John  Mytton,  Esq. 
By  Nimrod.  With  18  Coloured  Plates  by 
Henry  Aiken  and  T.  J.  Rawlins.  Fourth 
Edition. 

The  Life  of  a Sportsman.  By  Nimrod. 

With  35  Coloured  Plates  by  Henry  Aiken. 
Handley  Cross.  By  R.  S.  Surtees.  With 
17  Coloured  Plates  and  100  Woodcuts  in  the 
Text  by  John  Leech.  Second  Edition. 

Mr.  Sponge's  Sporting  Tour.  By  R.  S. 
Surtees.  With  13  Coloured  Plates  and  go 
Woodcuts  in  the  Text  by  John  Leech. 
JoRROCKs’  Jaunts  and  Jollities.  By  R.  S. 
Surtees.  With  15  Coloured  Plates  by  H. 
Aiken.  Second  Edition. 

Ask  Mamma.  By  R.  S.  Surtees.  With  13 
Coloured  Plates  and  70  Woodcuts  in  the 
Text  by  John  Leech. 


The  Analysis  of  the  Hunting  Field.  By 
R.  S.  Surtees.  With  7 Coloured  Plates  by 
Henry  Aiken,  and  43  Illustrations  on  Wood. 
The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of 
the  Picturesque  By  William  Combe. 
With  30  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 
The  Tour  of  Doctor  Synt.a.x  in  Search 
of  Consolation.  By  William  Combe. 
With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 
The  Third  Tour  of  Doctor  Syntax  in 
Search  of  a Wife.  By  William  Combe. 
With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 
The  History  of  Johnny  Quae  Genus  ; the 
Little  Foundling  of  the  late  Dr.  Syntax. 
By  the  Author  of  ‘ The  Three  Tours.'  With 
24  Coloured  Plates  by  Rowlandson. 

The  English  Dance  of  Death,  from  the 
Designs  of  T.  Rowlandson,  with  Metrical 
Illustrations  by  the  Author  of  ‘Doctor 
Syntax.'  Two  Volumes, 

This  book  contains  76  Coloured  Plates. 
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Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and 

The  Dance  of  Life  : A Poem.  By  the  Author 
of  ‘Doctor  Syntax.*  Illustrated  with  26 
Coloured  Engravings  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

Life  in  London:  or,  the  Day  and  Night 
Scenes  of  Jerry  Hawthorn,  Esq.,  and  his 
Elegant  Friend,  Corinthian  Tom.  By 
Pierce  Egan.  With  36  Coloured  Plates  by 
I.  R.  and  G.  Cruikshank.  With  numerous 
Designs  on  Wood. 

Real  Life  in  London:  or,  the  Rambles 
and  Adventures  of  Bob  Tallyho,  Esq.,  and 
his  Cousin,  The  Hon.  Tom  Dashall.  By  an 
Amateur  (Pierce  Egan).  With  31  Coloured 
Plates  by  Aiken  and  Rowlandson,  etc. 
Two  Volumes. 

The  Life  of  an  Actor.  By  Pierce  Egan. 
With  27  Coloured  Plates  by  Theodore  Lane, 
and  several  Designs  on  Wood. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  By  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Row- 
landson. 

The  Military  Adventures  of  Johnny 
Newcome.  By  an  Officer.  With  15  Coloured 
Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

The  National  Sports  of  Great  Britain. 
With  Descriptions  and  50  Coloured  Plates 
by  Henry  Aiken. 

The  Adventures  op  a Post  Captain.  By 
A Naval  Officer.  With  24  Coloured  Plates 
by  Mr.  Williams. 

PLAIN 

The  Grave  : A Poem.  By  Robert  Blair, 
Illustrated  by  12  Etchings  executed  by  Louis 
Schiavonetti  from  the  original  Inventions  of 
William  Blake.  With  an  Engraved  Title  Page 
and  a Portrait  of  Blake  by  T.  Phillips,  R.A. 

The  illustrations  are  reproduced  in  photo- 
gravure. 

Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job.  In- 
vented and  engraved  by  William  Blake. 

These  famous  Illustrations — 21  in  number 
— are  reproduced  in  photogravure. 

iEsop’s  Fables.  With  380  Woodcuts  by 
Thomas  Bewick. 

Windsor  Castle.  ByW.  Harrison  Ainsworth, 
With  22  Plates  and  87  Woodcuts  in  the  Text 
by  George  Cruikshank. 


Coloured  Books — continued. 

Gamonia  : or  the  Art  of  Preserving  Game  ; 
and  an  Improved  Method  of  making  Planta- 
tions and  Covers,  explained  and  illustrated 
by  Lawrence  Rawstorne,  Esq.  With  15 
Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rawlins. 

An  Academy  for  Grown  Horsemen  : Con- 
taining the  completest  Instructions  for 
Walking,  Trotting,  Cantering,  Galloping, 
Stumbling,  and  Tumbling.  Illustrated  with 
27  Coloured  Plates,  and  adorned  with  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  By  Geoffrey 
Gambado,  Esq. 

Real  Life  in  Ireland,  or,  the  Day  and 
Night  Scenes  of  Brian  Boru,  Esq.,  and  his 
Elegant  Friend,  Sir  Shawn  O’Dogherty. 
By  a Real  Paddy.  With  19  Coloured  Plates 
by  Heath,  Marks,  etc. 

The  Adventures  of  Johnny  Newcome  in 
the  Navy.  By  Alfred  Burton.  With  16 
Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

The  Old  English  Squire:  A Poem.  By 
John  Careless,  Esq.  With  20  Coloured 
Plates  after  the  style  of  T.  Rowlandson. 

The  English  Spy,  By  Bernard  Black- 
mantle.  An  original  Work,  Characteristic, 
Satirical,  Humorous,  comprising  scenes  and 
sketches  in  every  Rank  of  Society,  being 
Portraits  of  the  Illustrious,  Eminent,  Eccen- 
tric, and  Notorious,  With  72  Coloured 
Plates  by  R.  Cruikshank,  and  many 
Illustrations  on  wood.  Two  Volumes, 
js.  net, 

BOOKS 

The  Tower  op  London.  By  W,  Harrison 
Ainsworth.  With  40  Plates  and  58  Woodcuts 
in  the  Text  by  George  Cruikshank. 

Frank  Fairlegh.  By  F.  E.  Smedley,  With 
30  Plates  by  George  Cruikshank. 

Handy  Andy.  By  Samuel  Lover.  With  24 
Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

The  Compleat  Angler.^  By  Izaak  Walton 
and  Charles  Cotton.  With  14  Plates  and  77 
Woodcuts  in  the  Text, 

The  Pickwick  Papers.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
With  the  43  Illustrations  by  Seymour  and 
Phiz,  the  two  Buss  Plates,  and  the  32  Con- 
temporary Onwhyn  Plates. 


Junior  Examination  Series 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.  Fcap.  Zvo.  xs. 


JuNiOK  French  Examination  Papers.  By 
F.  Jacob,  M.A.  Second  Edition, 

Junior  English  Examination  Papers.  By 
W.  Williamson,  B.A. 

Junior  Arithmetic  Examination  Papers. 

By  W.  S.  Beard.  Fourth  Edition, 

Junior  Algebra  Examination  Papers.  By 
S.  W Finn,  M.A. 

Junior  Greek  Examination  Papers.  By  T. 
C.  Weatherhead,  M.A.  Key,  3^.  (id.  net. 


Junior  Latin  Examination  Papers.  By  C. 
G.  Bolting,  B.A.  Fifth  Edition.  Key, 
31.  (id.  net. 

Junior  General  Information  Examina- 
TiON  Papers.  By  W.  S.  Beard.  Key, 
3r.  (id.  net. 

Junior  Geography  Examination  Papers. 
By  W.  G.  Baker,  M.A. 

Junior  German  Examination  Papers.  By 
A.  Voegelin,  M.A. 
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Methuen’s  Junior  School-Books 


Edited  by  O,  D.  INSKIP,  LL.D. 
A Class»Book  of  Dictation  Passages.  By  ; 
\V.  Williamson,  B.  A.  Fourteenth  Edition.  \ 
Cr.  IS.  6d. 

The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew. 
Edited  by  E.  Wilton  South,  M.A.  With 
Three  Maps.  Cr.  Svo.  is.  6d. 
TheGospelAccordingtoSt. Mark.  Edited 
by  A.  E.  Ruble,  D.D.  With  Three  ^laps. 
Cr.  Zvo.  zs.  6d. 

A Junior  English  Grammar.  By  W.William- 
soQ,  B.A.  With  numerous  passages  for  parsing 
andanalysis,  andachapter  on  Essay  Writing. 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  2s. 

A Junior  Chemistry.  By  E.  A.  Tyler,  B.A., 
F.C.S.  W’ith  78  Illustrations.  FourtkEdU 
tion.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Edited  by 
A.  E.  Ruble,  D.D.  Cr.  8vo.  2s. 

A Junior  French  Grammar.  By  L.  A. 
Sornet  and  M.  J.  Acatos.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  2S. 

Elementary  Experimental  Science.  Phy- 
sics by  W.  T.  Clough,  A.R.C.S.  Chemistry 
by  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.  With  2 Plates  and 


,,  and  W.  WILLIAMSON,  B.A. 

; 154  Diagrams.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  %vo. 

\ 2S.  6d. 

A Junior  Geometry.  By  Noel  S.  Lydon. 
With  276  Diagrams.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr. 

8V0.  2S. 

Elementary  Experimental  Chemistry. 
By  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.  With  4 Plates  and 
109  Diagrams.  Second  Edition  revised. 
Cr.  8vo.  2S. 

A Junior  French  Prose.  By  R.  R.  N. 

Baron,  M.A.  ThirdEdition.  Cr.8vo.  2s. 
The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Luke.  With 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  William 
Williamson,  B.A.  With  Three  Maps.  Cr. 

8V0.  2S. 

The  First  Book  of  Kings.  Edited  by  A.  E. 

Rubie,  D.D.  With  Maps.  Cr.  8vo.  2s. 

A Junior  Greek  History.  By  W.  H. 
Spragge,  M.A.  With  4 Illustrations  and  5 
Maps.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

A School  Latin  Grammar.  By  H,  G.  Ford, 
M.A.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

A Junior  Latin  Prose.  By  H.  N.  Asman, 
M.A.,  B.D.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 


Leaders  of  Religion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Westminster.  IVit^  Portraits. 
Cr.  Zvo.  2S.  7iet. 


Cardinal  Newman.  By  R,  H.  Hutton. 
John  Wesley.  By  J.  H.  Overton,  M.A. 
Bishop  Wilberforce.  By  G.  W.  Daniell, 
M.A. 

Cardinal  Manning.  By  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A. 
Charles  Simeon.  By  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  D.D. 
John  Knox.  ByF.MacCunn.  Second  Edition. 
John  Howe.  By  R.  F.  Horton,  D.D. 
Thomas  Ken.  By  F.  A.  Clarke,  M.A. 
George  Fox,  the  Quaker.  By  T.  Hodgkin, 
D.  C.  L.  Third  Edition. 

John  Keble.  By  Walter  Lock,  D.D. 


Thomas  Chalmers.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Lancelot  Andrewes.  By  R.  L.  Ottley, 
D.  D.  Second  Editio7i. 

Augustine  of  Canterbury.  By  E,  L. 
Cutts,  D.D, 

William  Laud.  By  W.  H.  Hutton,  M.A. 
Third  Edition. 

John  Donne.  By  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D. 
Thomas  Cranmer.  By  A.  J.  Mason,  D.D. 
Bishop  Latimer.  By  R.  M.  Carlyle  and  A. 
J.  Carlyle,  M.A. 

Bishop  Butler.  By  W.  A.  Spooner,  M.A. 


The  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine.  Edited 
by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.  Sixth  Edition. 

The  Imitation  of  Christ  : called  also  the 
Ecclesiastical  Music.  Edited  by  C.  Bigg, 
D.D.  Fifth  Edition. 

The  Christian  Year.  Edited  by  Walter 
Lock,  D.D.  Fourth  Edition. 

Lyra  Innocentium.  Edited  by  Walter 
Lock,  D.D.  Second  Editio7t. 

The  Temple.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
D.D.  Second  Edition. 

A Book  of  Devotions.  Edited  by  J.  W. 

Stanbridge.  B.D.  Second  Edition. 

A Serious  Call  to  a Devout  and  Holy 
Life.  Edited  b^^C.  Bigg,  D.D.  Fourth  Ed. 
A Guide  to  Eternity,  Edited  by  J.  W. 
Stanbridge,  B.D. 


By  J.  Tauler.  Edited  by 
A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A. 

On  the  Love  of  God.  By  St.  Francis  de 
Sales.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Knox-Little,  M.A. 
The  Psalms  of  David,  Edited  by  B.  W. 
Randolph,  D.D, 

Lyra  Apostolica.  By  Cardinal  Newman 
and  others.  Edited  by  Canon  Scott  Holland, 
M.A.,  and  Canon  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A. 
The  Song  of  Songs.  Edited  byB.  Blaxland, 
M.A. 

The  Thoughts  of  Pascal.  Edited  by  C. 
S.  Jerram,  M.A. 

A Manual  of  Consolation  from  the 
Saints  and  Fathers.  Edited  by  J.  H. 
Burn,  B.D. 


The  Library  of  Devotion 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes. 
Small  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  ; leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Inner  Way. 
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The  Library  op  X>E,voTiOii— continued. 
The  Devotions  of  St.  Anselm.  Edited  by 
C.  C.  J.  Webb,  M.A. 

Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sin- 
ners. By  John  Bunyan.  Edited  by  S.  C. 
Freer,  INI. A. 

Bishop  Wilson’s  Sacra  Privata.  Edited 
by  A.  E.  Burn,  B.  D. 

Lyra  Sacra  : A Book  of  Sacred  Verse. 
Edited  by  Canon  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A. 
Second  Edition,  7‘evised. 

A DayBook  from  the  Saints  and  Fathers. 

Edited  by  J.  H.  Burn,  B.D. 

A Little  Book  OF  Heavenly  Wisdom.  A 
Selection  from  the  English  Mystics.  Edited 
by  E,  C.  Gregory. 

Light,  Life,  and  Love.  A Selection  from  the 
German  Mystics.  Edited  by  W.  R.  Inge,  M.A. 
An  Introduction  to  The  Devout  Life. 
By  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  T.  Barns,  M.A. 

The  Little  Flowers  of  the  Glorious 
Messer  St.  Francis  and  of  his 
Friars.  Done  into  English  by  W.  Hey- 
wood.  With  an  Introduction  by  A.  G. 
Ferrers  Howell, 


Manchester  al  Mondo  : a Contemplation 
of  Death  and  Immortality.  By  Henry 
Montagu,  Earl  of  Manchester.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Elizabeth  Waterhouse, 
Fiditor  of  ‘A  Little  Book  of  Life  and 
Death.’ 

The  Spiritual  Guide,  which  Disentangles 
the  Soul  and  brings  it  by  the  Inward  Way 
to  the  Fruition  of  Perfect  Contemplation, 
and  the  Rich  Treasure  of  Internal  Peace. 
Written  by  Dr.  Michael  cle  Molinos,  Priest. 
Translated  from  the  Italian  copy,  printed  at 
Venice,  1685.  Edited  with  an  Introduction 
by  Kathleen  Lyttelton.  And  a Note  by 
Canon  Scott  Holland. 

Devotions  for  Every  Day  of  the  Week 
and  the  Great  Festivals.  By  John 
Wesley.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Canon  C.  Bodington. 

Preces  PrivaTvE.  By  Lancelot  Andrewes, 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  Selections  from  the 
Translation  by  Canon  F.  E.  Brightman. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  A.  E. 
Burn,  D.D, 


Little  Books  on  Art 

With  many  Illustrations.  Demy  i6mo.  2s.  61.  net. 

Each  volume  consists  of  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from  30  to  40  Illustrations, 
including  a Frontispiece  in  Photogravure. 

Greek  Art.  H.  B.  Walters.  Fourth  Edition, 


Bookplates,  E.Almack. 

Reynolds.  J.  Sime.  Second  Editiofi. 
Komney,  George  Paston. 

Watts.  R.  E.  D.  Sketchley. 

Leighton.  Alice  Corkran. 

Velasquez.  Wilfrid  Wilberforce  and  A.  R. 
Gilbert. 

Greuze  and  Boucher.  Eliza  F.  Pollard. 
Vandyck.  M.  G.  Smallwood. 

Turner.  Frances  Tyrrell-Gill. 

Durer.  Jessie  Allen. 

Holbein.  Mrs.  G.  Fortescue, 

Burne-Jones.  Fortun^e  de  Lisle.  Third 
Edition. 


Hoppner.  H.  P.  K.  Skipton. 

Rembrandt.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Sharp. 

Corot.  Alice  Pollard  and  Ethel  Birnstingl 
Raphael,  A.  R.  Dryhurst, 

Millet.  Netta  Peacock. 

Illuminated  MSS.  J.  W.  Bradley. 
Christ  in  Art.  Mrs.  Henry  Jenner. 
Jewellery.  Cyril  Davenport. 

Claude.  E.  Dillon. 

The  Arts  of  Japan.  E.  Dillon. 
Enamels.  Mrs.  Nelson  Dawson. 
Miniatures.  C.  Davenport. 

Constable.  H.  W.  Tompkins. 

Our  Lady  in  Art.  Mrs,  H,  L.  Jenner. 


The  Little  Galleries 

Demy  i6mo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Each  volume  contains  20  plates  in  Photogravure,  together  with  a short  outline  of 
the  life  and  work  of  the  master  to  whom  the  book  is  devoted. 


.V  Little  Gallery  of  Reynolds. 
A Little  Gallery  of  Romney. 

A Little  Gallery  of  Hoppner. 


A Little  Gallery  of  Millais. 

A Little  Gallery  of  English  Poets. 


The  Little  Guides 

With  many  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New  and  other  artists,  and  from  photographs. 

Small  Pott  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net.;  leather,  3^.  6d.  net. 

The  main  features  of  these  Guides  are  (i)  a handy  and  charming  form  ; (2)  illus- 
trationsfrom  photographs  and  by  well-known  artists ; (3)  good  plans  and  maps  ; (4)  an 
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adequate  but  compact  presentation  of  everything  that  is  interesting  in  the  natural 
features,  history,  archaeology,  and  architecture  of  the  town  or  district  treated. 


Cambridge  and  its  Colleges.  By  A. 

Hamilton  Thompson.  Second  Edition. 
Oxford  and  its  Colleges.  By  J.  Wells, 
M.A.  Eighth  Edition. 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  By  George  Clinch. 
Westminster  Abbey.  By  G-  E.  Troutbeck. 
Second  Edition. 


The  English  Lakes.  By  F.  G.  Brabant,  hi.  A. 
The  Malvern  Country.  By  B.  C.  A. 
Windle,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Shakespeare’s  Country.  By  B.  C.  A. 
Windle,  D.  Sc. , F.  R.  S.  Third  Edition. 


North  Wales.  By  A.  T.  Story. 
Buckinghamshire.  By  E.  S.  Roscoe. 
Cheshire.  By  W.  M.  Gallichan. 

Cornwall.  By  A.  L.  Salmon. 

Derbyshire.  By  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D., 
F.S.A. 

Devon.  By  S.  Baring-Gould. 

Dorset.  By  Frank  R.  Heath.  Second  Ed. 
Hampshire.  By  J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 


Hertfordshire.  By  H.  W.  Tompkins, 
F.R.H.S, 

The  Isle  of  Wight.  By  G.  Clinch. 

Kent.  'ByG.  Clinch. 

Kerry.  By  C.  P.  Crane. 

Middlesex.  By  John  B.  Firth. 

Norfolk.  By  W.  A.  Dutt. 
Northamptonshire.  By  Wakeling  Dry. 
Oxfordshire.  By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A. 
Somerset.  By  G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade. 
Suffolk.  By  W.  A.  Dutt. 

Surrey.  By  F.  A.  H.  Lambert. 

Sussex.  By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A.  Second 
Edition, 

The  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  By  J.  E. 
Morris. 

The  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  By  J.  E. 
Morris. 


Brittany.  By  S.  Baring-Gould. 
Normandy.  By  C.  Scudamore. 
Rome  By  C.  G.  Ellaby. 

Sicily.  By  F.  Hamilton  Jackson. 


The  Little  Library 


With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 

Small  Pott  %vo.  Each  Volume,  cloth,  ir.  6d.  net ; leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 


Anon.  A LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
LYRICS. 

Austen  (Jane).  PRIDE  AND  PREJU- 
DICE. Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  f^voP'ots. 
NORTHANGER  ABBEY.  Edited  by  E.V. 
Lucas. 

Bacon  (Francis).  THE  ESSAYS  OF  LORD 
BACON.  Edited  by  Edward  Wright. 
Barham  (R.  H.).  THE  INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS.  Edited  by  J.  B.  Atlay. 
Two  Volu7nes. 

Barnett  (Mrs.  P.  A.).  A LITTLE  BOOK 
OF  ENGLISH  PROSE.  Second  Edition. 
Beckford  (William).  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  CALIPH  VATHEK.  Edited 
by  E.  Denison  Ross. 

Blake  (William).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
WILLIAM  BLAKE.  Edited  by  M. 
Pekugini. 

Borrow  (George).  LAVENGRO.  Edited 
by  F.  Hindes  Groome.  Two  Volunies. 
THE  ROMANY  RYE.  Edited  by  John 
Sampson. 

Browning  (Robert).  SELECTIONS 
FRO.M  THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF 
ROBERT  BROWNING.  Edited  by  W. 
Hall  Griffin,  M.A. 

Canning  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  ANTI-JACOBIN;  with  George 
Canning’s  additional  Poems.  Edited  by 
Lloyd  Sanders. 

Cowley  (Abraham).  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
ABRAHAM  COWLEY.  Edited  by  H.  C. 
Minchin. 

Crabbe  (Georgel.  SELECTIONS  FROM 
GEORGE  CRABBE.  Edited  by  A.  C. 
Deane, 


Craik  (Mrs.).  JOHN  HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.  Edited  by  Annie 
Matheson.  Two  Volmnes. 

Crashaw  (Richard).  THE  ENGLISH 
POEMS  OF  RICHARD  CRASHAW. 
Edited  by  Edward  Hutton. 

Dante  (Alighieri).  THE  INFERNO  OF 
DANTE.  Translated  by  H.  F.  Cary. 
Edited  by  Paget  Toynbee,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Cary.  Edited  by  Paget 
Toynbee,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

THE  PARADISO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Cary.  Edited  by  Paget 
Toynbee,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

Barley  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  DARLEY. 
Edited  by  R.  A.  Streatfeild. 

Deane  (A.  C.).  A LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
LIGHT  VERSE. 

Dickens  (Charles).  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
Two  Volumes, 

Ferrier  (Susan).  MARRIAGE.  Edited 
by  A.  Goodrich  - Freer  and  Lord 
Iddesleigh.  Two  Volu7nes. 

THE  INHERITANCE.  Two  Voht77ies. 

GaskeIi(Mrs.).  CRANFORD.  Edited  by 
E.  V.  Lucas.  Seco7id  Edition. 

Hawthorne  (Nathaniel).  THE  SCARLET 
LETTER.  Edited  by  Percy  Dearmer. 

Henderson  (T.  F.).  A LITTLE  BOOK 
OF  SCOTTISH  VERSE. 

Keats  (John).  POEMS.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  L.  Binyon,  and  Notes  by  J. 
Masefield. 

Kinglake  (A.  W.).  EOTHEN.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes.  Seco7id  Edition. 


[Continued. 
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The  Little  Library — continued. 

Lamb  (Charles).  ELIA,  AND  THE 
LAST  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.  Edited  by 
E.  V.  Lucas. 

Locker  (F.).  LONDON  LYRICS  Edited 
by  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.  A reprint  of  the 
First  Edition. 

Longfellow  (H.  W.).  SELECTIONS 
FROM  LONGFELLOW.  Edited  by 

L.  M.  Faithfull. 

Marvell  (Andrew).  THE  POEMS  OF 
ANDREW  MARVELL.  Edited  by  E. 

Milton  (John).  THE  MINOR  POEMS 
OF  JOHN  MILTON.  Edited  by  H.  C. 
Beeching,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 
Moir(D.  M.).  MANSIE  WAUCH.  Edited 
by  T.  F.  Henderson. 

Nichols  (J.  B.  B.).  A LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  SONNETS. 

Rochefoucauld  (La).  THE  MAXIMS  OF 
LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD.  Translated 
by  Dean  Stanhope.  Edited  by  G.  H. 
Powell. 

Smith  (Horace  and  James).  REJECTED 
ADDRESSES.  Edited  by  A.  D.  Godley, 

M. A. 

Sterne  (Laurence).  A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Paul. 


Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).  THE  EARLY 
POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY- 
SON.  Edited  by  J.  Churton  Collins,  M.  A. 

IN  MEMORIAM.  Edited  by  Canon 
H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A. 

THE  PRINCESS.  Edited  by  Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. 

MAUD.  Edited  by  Elizabeth  Wordsworth. 

Thackeray(W.  M.).  VANITY  FAIR. 
Edited  by  S.  Gwynn.  Three  Volumes. 

PENDENNIS.  Edited  by  S.  Gwynn. 
Three  Volumes. 

ESMOND.  Edited  by  S.  Gwynn. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.  EditedbvS.  Gwynn. 

Vaughan  (Henry).  THE  POEMS  OF 
HENRY  VAUGHAN.  Edited  by  Edward 
Hutton. 

VYalton  (Izaak).  THE  COMPLEAT 
ANGLER.  Edited  by  J.  Buchan. 

Waterhouse  (Elizabeth).  A LITTLE 
BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH.  Edited 
by.  Eleventh  Edition. 

Wordsworth  (W.).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
WORDSWORTH.  Edited  by  Nowell 
C.  Smith. 

Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (S.  T.). 
LYRICAL  BALLADS.  Edited  by  George 
Sampson. 


The  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare 

Edited  by  W.  J.  CRAIG.  With  Introductions  and  Notes 
Pott  l6mo.  In  40  Volumes.  Leather,  price  is.  net  each  volume. 
Mahogany  Revolving  Book  Case.  10s.  net. 


Miniature  Library 

Reprints  in  miniature  of  a few  interesting  books  which  have  qualities  of 
humanity,  devotion,  or  literary  genius. 


Euphranor:  A Dialogue  on  Youth.  By 
Edward  FitzGerald.  From  the  edition  pub- 
lished by  W.  Pickering  in  1851.  Demy 
32;«<7.  Leather.,  25.  net, 

PoLONius:  or  Wise  Saws  and  Modern  In- 
stances. By  Edward  FitzGerald.  From 
the  edition  published  by  W.  Pickering  in 
1852.  Demy  yzmo.  Leather,  is.  net. 

The  RubaiyAt  of  Omar  KhayyAm.  By 
Edward  FitzGerald.  From  the  ist  edition 
of  1859,  Fourth  Edition.  Leather,  is.  net. 


The  Life  of  Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury.  Written  by  himself.  From  the 
edition  printed  at  Strawberry  Hill  in  the 
year  1764.  Demy  2,'^mo.  Leather,  is.  net. 

The  Visions  of  Dom  Francisco  Quevedo 
Villegas,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St. 
James.  Made  English  by  R.  L.  From  the 
edition  printed  for  H.  Herringman,  1668. 
Leather,  is.  net. 

Poems.  By  Dora  Greenwell.  From  the  edi- 
tion of  1848.  Leather,  is.  net. 


Oxford  Biograpliies 


Fcap.  Svo.  Each  vohime.,  cloth, 
Dante  Alighieri.  By  Paget  Toynbee,  M.A., 
D.Litt.  With  12  Illustrations.  ThirdEdition. 
Girolamo  Savonarola.  By  E.  L.  S.  Hors- 
burgh,  M.A.  With  12  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition. 

John  Howard.  By  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  Gloucester.  With  12  Illustrations. 
Alfred  Tennyson.  By  A.  C.  Benson,  M.A. 
With  9 Illustrations. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  By  1.  A.  Taylor, 
With  12  Illustrations. 

Erasmus.  By  E.  F.  H.  Capey.  With  12 
Illustrations. 

The  Young  Pretender.  By  C.  S.  Terry. 
With  T2  Illustrations. 


2s.  6d.  net ; leather,  y.  6d.  net. 

Robert  Burns.  By  T.  F.  Henderson. 
With  12  Illustrations. 

Chatham.  By  A.  S.  M‘Dowall.  With  12 
Illustrations. 

Francis  of  Assisi.  By  Anna  M.  Stod- 
dart.  With  16  Illustrations. 

Canning.  By  W.  Alison  Phillips.  With  12 
Illustrations. 

Beaconsfield.  By  Walter  Sichel.  With  12 
Illustrations. 

Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe.  By  H.  G. 
i Atkins.  With  16  Illustrations. 

I Francois  Fenelon.  By  Viscount  St  Cyres. 

1 With  12  Illustrations. 
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School  Examination  Series 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.  Cr.  Zvo.  zs.  6d. 

History  and  Geography  Examination 
Papers.  By  C.  H.  Spence,  M.A.  Third 
Edition. 


Fuench  Examination  Papers.  By  A.  M. 
M.  Stedman,  M.A.  Fourteenth  Edition. 
Key.  Sixth  Edition.  65.  net. 

Latin  Examination  Papers.  By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A,  Thirteenth  Edition. 

Key.  Sixth  Edition.  6j.  7iet. 

Greek  Examination  Papers.  By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.  Ninth  Edition. 

Key.  Fourth  Edition.  6^.  net. 
German  Examination  Papers.  By  R.  J. 
Morich*  Seventh  EditioTu 
Key.  Third  Edition.  6j.  net. 


Physics  Examination  Papers.  By  R.  E. 
Steel,  M.A.,  F.C.S. 

General  Knowledge  Examination 

Papers.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A. 
Sixth  Edition. 

Key,  Fourth  Edition,  -js.  net. 
Examination  Papers  in  English  History. 
By  J.  Tait  PIowdenAVardlaw,  B.A. 


School  Histories 


Illustrated.  Crown  8w.  ij.  ()d. 


A School  History  of  Warwickshire.  By 
B.  C.  A.  Windle,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

A School  History  of  Somerset.  By 
Walter  Raymond.  Second  Edition. 

A School  History  of  Lancashire.  By 
W.  E.  Rhodes. 


A School  History  of  Surrey.  By  H.  E. 
Malden,  M.A. 

A School  History  of  Middlesex.  By  V. 
Plarr  and  F.  W.  Walton. 


Methuen’s  Simplified  French  Texts 

Edited  by  T.  R.  N.  CROFTS,  M.A. 

07te  Shilling  each. 


L’Histoire  d’uneTulipe.  Adapted  byX,  R. 

N. Crofts,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
Abdallah.  Adapted  by  J.  A.  Wilson. 

Le  Docteur  Math^us.  Adapted  by  W.  P. 
Fuller. 

La  Bouillie  au  Miel.  Adapted  by  P.  B. 
Ingham. 

Jean  Valjean.  Adapted  by  F.  W.  M,  Draper. 


La  Chanson  de  Roland.  Adapted  by  H. 

Rieu,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 

Memoires  de  Cadichon.  Adapted  by  J.  F. 
Rhoades. 

L’Equipage  de  la  Eelle-Nivernaisb. 

Adapted  by  T.  R.  N.  Crofts. 

L’Histoire  de  Pierre  et  Camille. 
Adapted  by  J.  B.  Patterson. 


Methuen’s  Standard  Library 


Cloth.,  IS.  net;  double  volumes ^ is.  6d.net 
The  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Translated  by  R.  Graves. 

Sense  and  Sensibility.  Jane  Austen. 
Essays  and  Counsels  and  The  New 
Atlantis.  Francis  Bacon,  Lord 
Verulam. 

Religio  Medici  and  Urn  Burial.  Sir 
Thomas  Browne.  The  text  collated  by 
A.  R.  Waller. 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  John  Bunyan. 
Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 
Edmund  Burke. 

The  Poems  and  Songs  of  Robert  Burns. 
Double  Volume. 

The  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and 
Revealed.  Joseph  Butler. 
Miscellaneous  Poems.  T.  Chatterton, 
Tom  Jones.  Henry  Fielding.  Treble  Vol. 
Cranford,  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  E.  Gibbon. 
Text  and  Notes  revised  by  J.  B.  Bury. 
Seven  double  volumes. 

The  Case  is  Altered.  Every  J»Ian  in* 
His  Humour.  Every  Man  Out  of  His 
Humour.  Ben  Jonson. 


Papery  6d.  net;  double  volume y is.  net. 
The  PoemsandPlays  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
Cynthia’s  Revels.  Poetaster.  Ben 
Jonson. 

The  Poems  of  John  Keats.  Double  volume. 
The  Text  has  been  collated  by  E.  de 
S61incourt. 

On  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  By  Thomas 
a Kempis,  Translation  by  C.  Bigg. 

A Serious  Call  to  a Devout  and  Holy 
Life.  W.  Law. 

Paradise  Lost.  John  Milton. 
Eikonoklastes  and  the  Tenure  of  Kings 
AND  Magistrates.  John  Milton. 
Utopia  and  Poems.  Sir  Thomas  More. 

The  Republic  of  Plato.  Translated  by 
Sydenham  and  Taylor.  Double  Volume. 
Translation  revised  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 
The  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis. 

Translated  by  W.  Hey  wood. 

The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare.  In 
10  volumes. 

Principal  Poems,  1815-1818.  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley.  With  an  Introduction  by  C.  D. 
Locock. 

The  Life  of  Nelson.  Robert  Southey. 

The  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Selborne.  Gilbert  White. 
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Textbooks  of  Science 

Edited  by  G.  F.  GOODCHILD,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  and  G.  R.  MILLS,  M.A. 
Fully  Illustrated, 


Practical  Mechanics.  S.  H.  Wells. 

Fourth.  Edition.  Cr,  Sz/o.  35.  6d. 
Practical  Chemistry.  Parti.  W.  French, 
M.A.  Cr,  8zfo.  Fourth  Edition.  \s.  6d. 
Practical  Chemistry.  Part  11.  W,  French 
and  T,  H.  Boardman.  Cr.  8vo.  is.  6d. 
Examples  in  Physics.  By  C.  E.  Jackson, 

B.A.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Technical  Arithmetic  and  Geometry. 
By  C.  T.  Minis,  M.I.M.E.  Cr.  8vo. 
35.  6d. 

Plant  Life,  Studies  in  Garden  and  School. 
By  Horace  F.  Jones,  F.C.S.  With  320 
Diagrams.  Cr.  8vo.  -^s.  6d. 

The  Complete  School  Chemistry.  By  F. 
M.  Oldham,  B.A.  With  126  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.  4^3.  6d. 

Elementary  Science  for  Pupil  Teachers. 
Physics  Section.  By  W.  T.  Clough, 


A. R.C.S.  (Lond.),  F.C.S.  Chemistry 
Section.  By  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.  (Lond.), 
F.C.S.  With  2 Plates  and  10  Diagrams. 
Cr.  8vo.  2s. 

Examples  in  Elementary  Mechanics, 
Practical,  Graphical,  and  Theoretical.  By 
W,  J.  Dobbs,  M.A.  With  51  Diagrams. 
Cr.  8vo,  5^. 

Outlines  of  Physical  Chemistry.  By 
George  Senter,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  Ph.D.  With 
many  Diagrams.  Cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

An  Organic  Chemistry  for  Schools  and 
Technical  Institutes.  By  A.  E.  Dunstan, 

B. Sc.  (Lond.),  F.C.S.  With  many 

Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

First  Year  Physics.  By  C.  E.  Jackson,  M.A. 
With  51  diagrams.  Cr.  8vo.  is.  6d. 


Textbooks  of  Technology 

Edited  by  G.  F.  GOODCHILD,  M.  A.,  B.Sc.,  and  G.  R.  MILLS,  M.A. 
Fully  Illustrated, 


How  to  Make  a Dress.  By  J.  A.  E.  Wood. 

Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  is.  6d. 
Carpentry  and  Joinery.  By  F.  C.  Webber. 

Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8zfo.  ^s.  6d. 
Millinery,  Theoretical  and  Practical. 

By  Clare  Hill.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.8vo.  2s. 
Instruction  in  Cookery.  A.  P.  Thomson. 

2S.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Tex- 
tile Design.  By  Aidred  F.  Barker.  Demy 
8vo,  "js.  6d, 


Builders’  Quantities.  By  H.  C.  Grubb. 
Cr.  8vo.  4^.  6d. 

R6pouss6  Metal  Work.  By  A.  C.  Horth. 
Cr.  8vo.  2S.  6d. 

Electric  Light  and  Power:  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing. By  E.  E.  Brooks,  B.Sc.  (Lond.). 
and  W.  H.  N.  James,  A.R.C.S.,  A.I.E.E. 
Cr.  8z^o,  4s.  6d. 

Engineering  Workshop  Practice.  By 

C.  C.  Allen.  Cr  8vo.  3^.  6d. 


Handbooks  of  Theology 


The  XXXIX.  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 

D.D.  Sixth  Edition.  DemyZzJo,  12s.  6d. 
An  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Religion.  By  F.  B.  Jevons.  M.A., 
Litt.D.  Fourth  Edition.  Demy8vo.  ios.6d. 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  By  R. 
L.  Ottley,  D.D.  Fourth  Edition  revised. 
Demy  8vo.  12^“.  fid. 


An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Creeds.  By  A.  E.  Burn.  D.D.  Demy 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  England 
and  America.  By  Alfred  Caldecott,  D.D. 
Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

A History  of  Early  Christian  Doctrine. 
ByJ.  F.  Bethune- Baker,  M.A.  Demy8vo. 
10s.  6d, 


The  Westminster  Commentaries 


General  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College, 
Dean  Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 


The  Book  of  Genesis.  Edited  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D. 
Sixth  Edition  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Jop.  Edited  by  E-  C.  S.  Gibson, 
D.D.  .^cco.i  i Edition.  Demv^z'o.  6,r. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Edited  by  R. 
B.  Rackham,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  Third 
Edition.  lo^.  fd. 

The  First  Ebibtle  of  Paul  the  Apostie 


TO  THE  Corinthians.  Edited  by  H.  L. 
Goudge,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  6s. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James.  Edited  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  R.  J.  Knowling, 
D.D.  Demy  8vo.  6s. 

The  Book  of  Kra  KiEL.  Edited  H.  A.  Red- 
path,  JNJ.A.,  D Litt.  Demv  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
A Commentary  on  Exodus.  By  A.  H. 
M'Neile,  B.D.  With  a Map  and  3 Plans. 
Denty8vo,  10s.  6d, 
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Part  II. — Fiction 


Albanesl  (E.  Maria).  SUSANNAH  AND 
ONE  OTHER.  Fourth  Edition^  Cr. 
%vo.  6^. 

THE  BLUNDER  OF  AN  INNOCENT. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  ^vo.  6^. 
CAPRICIOUS  CAROLINE.  Second  Edi^ 
tion.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

LOVE  AND  LOUISA.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  %vo.  dr.  Also  Medium  8vo.  6d. 
PETER,  A PARASITE.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  BROWN  EYES  OF  MARY.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  %vo.  6s. 

I KNOW  A MAIDEN.  ^ Third  Edition. 

Cr.  8z/o.  6s.  Also  Mediutn  8vo.  6d. 
Austen  (Jane).  PRIDE  AND  . PREJU- 
DICE.  MediumZvo.  6d. 

Bagot  (Richard).  A ROMAN  MYSTERY. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6^.  Also  Medium 
8vo.  6d. 

THE  PASSPORT.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6j. 

TEMPTATION.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
6s. 

LOVE’S  PROXY.  A Mw  Edition.  Cr.8vo. 
6s. 

DONNA  DIANA.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6^. 

CASTING  OF  NETS.  Twelfth  Edition.  Cr. 

8vo.  6^.  Also  Medium  8vo.  6d. 

Balfour  (Andrew).  BY  STROKE  OF 
SWORD.  Medium  8vo.  6d. 
Baring-Qould  (S.).  ARMINELL.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6^. 

URITH.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6^. 

Also  Medium  8vo.  6d. 

IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA.  Seventh 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Also  Medium  8vo.  6d. 

MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6r. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.  Fifth  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo.  65.  Also  Medium  8vo.  6d. 
JACQUETTA.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6^. 
KITTY  ALONE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.8vo.  6s. 

Also  Medium  8vo.  6d. 

NOEMI.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 

8vo,  6s.  Also  Medium  8vo.  6d. 

THE  BROOM-SQUIRE.  Illustrated. 
Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6^. 

Also  Medium  8vo.  6d. 

DARTMOOR  IDYLLS.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
THE^  PENNYCOMEQUICKS.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

GUAVAS  THE  TINNER.  Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.8vo.  6s. 

BLADYS  OF  THE  STEWPONEY.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
PABO  THE  PRIEST.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
WINEFRED.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition, 
Cr.  8vo.  6x.  Also  Medium  8vo.  6d. 
ROYAL  GEORGIE.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 


CHRIS  OF  ALL  SORTS.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
INDEWISLAND.  Second  Ed.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
THE  FROBISHERS.  CrownZvo.  6s. 

Also  Medium  8vo.  6d. 

DOMITIA.  Ulus.  Second  Ed.  Cr.  8\o.  6i‘. 
MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

LITTLE  TU’PENNY.  A New  Edition. 
Mediufn  8vo.  6d. 

FURZE  BLOOM.  Mediu?n  8vo.  6d. 
Barnett  (Edith  A.).  A WILDERNESS 
WINNER.  Second Editiofi.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
Barr  (Janies).  LAUGHING  THROUGH 
A WILDERNESS.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Barr  (Robert).  IN  THE  MIDST  OF 
ALARMS.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
Also  Medium  8vo.  6d. 

THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo,  6r. 

Also  Mediuyn  8vo.  6d. 

THE  MUTABLE  MANY.  Third  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo,  6^.  Also  Medium  8vo.  6d. 

THE  TEMPESTUOUS  PETTICOAT. 

Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
THE  STRONG  ARM.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6^. 

JENNIE  BAXTER  JOURNALIST. 
Medium  8vo.  6d. 

Begbie  (Harold).  THE  CURIOUS  AND 
DlVERIIiNG  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR 
JOHN  SPARROW;  or,  The  Progress 
OF  AN  Open  Mind.  With  a Frontispiece. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s, 

Belloc(Hilaire),  M.P.  EMMANUEL  BUR- 
DEN, MERCHANT.  With  36  Illustra- 
tions by  G.  K.  Chesterton.  Second  Ed. 
Cr.  8vo.  di'. 

Benson (B.  F.)  DODO  : A Detail  of  the 
Day.  Fifteenth  Edition.  Cr.  8z'0.  6s. 
Also  Medium  8vo.  6d. 

THE  VINTAGE.  Medium  8vo.  6d. 
Benson  (Margaret).  SUBJECT  TO 
VAN  ITY.  Cr.  8vo.  35.  6d. 

Birmingham  (George  A.).  THE  BAD 
TIMES.  Second  Editio?i.  Crown  8vo. 
6s. 

Bowles  (Q.  Stewart).  A GUN-ROOM 
DITTY  BOX.  Second  Ed.  Cr.Svo.  is.6d. 
Bretherton  (Ralph  Harold).  THE 

MILL.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

Bronte  (Charlotte).  SHIRLEY.  Medium 
8vo.  6d. 

Burke  (Barbara).  BARBARA  GOES  TO 
OXFORD.  With  26  Illustrations.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Burton  (J.  Bloundelle).  ACROSS  THE 
SALT  SEAS.  Medium  8vo.  6d. 

Caffyn  (Mrs.)  (‘lota’).  ANNE  MAULE- 
VERER.  Medium  8vo.  6d. 

Campbell  (Mrs.  Vere).  F E R R I B Y. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
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Capes  (Bernard).  THE  EXTRAOR- 
DINARY  CONFESSIONS  OF  DIANA 
PLEASE.  Third  Edition,  Cr.Zvo,  ts. 

A JAY  OF  ITALY,  Fourth  Ed.  Cr.Zvo,  ts. 
LOAVES  AND  FISHES.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo,  6.f. 

A ROGUE’S  TRAGEDY.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  GREAT  SKENE  MYSTERY. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6.y. 

THE  LAKE  OF  WINE.  Medium  8vo.  6d. 
Carey  (Wymond).  LOVE  THE  JUDGE. 

Second  Edition.  C>.  Svo.  6s. 

Castle  (Agnes  and  Egerton).  FLOWER 
O’  THE  ORANGE,  and  Other  Tales. 
With  a Frontispiece  in  Colour  by  A.  H. 
Buckland.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6^. 
Charlton  (Randal).  M A V E.  Second 
Edition.  Cr,  8vo.  6s. 

THE  VIRGIN  WIDOW.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
Chesney  (Weatherby).  THE  TRAGEDY 
OFTHEGREAT  EMERALD  Cr.Svo.6s. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  A BUNGALOW. 

Second  Edition,  Cr.  Svo.  6^. 

Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).  THE  GETTING 
WELL  OF  DOROTHY.  Illustrated  by 
Gordon  Browne.  Second  Edition,  Cr.Svo. 
2S.  6d. 

A FLASH  OF  SUMMER.  Medium  Svo.  6d. 
MRS.  KEITH’S  CRIME.  Medium  Svo.  6d. 
Conrad  (Joseph).  THE  SECRET  AGENT : 

A Simple  Tale.  Fourth  Ed.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
Corbett  (Julian).  A BUSINESS  IN 
GREAT  WATERS.  Medium  Svo.  6d. 
Corelli  (Marie).  A ROMANCE  OF  TWO 
WORLDS.  Tiventy-Ni}ith  Ed.  Cr.Svo.  6^. 
VENDETTA.  Twenty-Sixth  Ed.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 
THELMA.  Thirty-Eighth  Ed.  Cr.Svo.  6^. 
ARDATH:  THE  STORY  OF  A DEAD 
SELF.  Eighteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.  Fifteenth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

WORMWOOD.  SixieenthEd.  Cr.Svo.  6j. 
BARABBAS:  A DREAM  OF  THE 
WORLD’S  TRAGEDY.  Forty-Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  65'. 

THE  SpRROWS  OF  SATAN.  Fifty-Third 
Edition,  Cr.  Svo.  6^. 

THE  MASTER  CHRISTIAN.  Eleventh 
Edition,  174th  Thousand.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
TEMPORAL  POWER:  A STUDY  IN 
SUPREMACY.  150/A  Thousand,  Cr.Svo  6s 
GOD’S  GOOD  MAN:  A SIMPLE  LOVE 
STORY.  Twelfth  Edition.  147th  Thou- 
sand. Cr.  Svo.  6.y. 

THE  MIGHTY  ATOM.  Twetity-seventh 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6^. 

BOY:  a Sketch.  Tenth  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6^. 
CAMEOS.  Twelfth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
Cotes  (Mrs.  Everard).  See  Sara  Jeannette 
Duncan. 

Cotterell  (Constance).  THE  VIRGIN 
AND  THE  SCALES.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6.y. 

Crockett  (S.  R.),  Author  of ‘The  Raiders,’ 
etc.  LOCHINVAR.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6^. 

THE  STANDARD  BEARER.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 


Croker  (B.  M.).  THE  OLD  CANTON- 
MENT.  Cr.  Svo.  6^, 

JOHANNA.  Seco7id  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6j. 

Also  Medium  Svo.  6d. 

THE  HAPPY  VALLEY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

A NINE  DAYS’  WONDER.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

PEGGY  OF  THE  BARTONS.  Seventh 
Ed.  Cr.  Svo.  6s.  Also  Medium  Svo.  6d. 
ANGEL.  Fourth  Editio7i.  Cr,  Svo.  6j. 

Also  Medium  Svo.  6d. 

A STATE  SECRET.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 

Svo.  3-?.  6d.  Also  Medium  Svo.  6d. 
Crosbie  (Mary).  DISCIPLES.  Second  Ed. 
Cr.  Svo.  6.y. 

Cuthell  (Edith  E.).  ONLY  A GUARD. 
ROOM  DOti.  Illustrated  by  W.  Parkin- 
son. Crown  87/(7.  3s.  6d. 

Dawson  (Warrington).  THE  SCAR. 

Second  Editiott.  Cr.  Svo.  6^. 

THE  SCOURGE  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Deakin  (Dorothea).  THE  YOUNG 
COLUMBINE.  With  a Frontispiece  by 
Lewis  Baumer.  Cr.  Svo.  6j‘. 

Deane  (Mary).  THE  OTHER  PAWN. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Doyle  (A.  Conan).  ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP.  Tenth  Edition.  Cr,  Svo,  65. 
Also  Meduitn  Svo,  6d. 

Dumas  (Alexandre).  See  page  39. 

Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette)  (Mrs.  Everard 
Cotes).  THOSE  DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS.  Medium  Svo.  6d. 

A VOYAGE  OF  CONSOLATION.  Illus- 
trated. ThirdEdition.  Cr.  Svo.  6^. 

Also  Medium  Svo.  6d. 

Eliot  (George).  THE  MILL  ON  THE 
FLOSS.  Mediu^n  Svo.  6d. 

Erskine  (Mrs.  Steuart).  THE  MAGIC 
PLUMES.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Fenn  (G.  Manville).  SYD  BELTON;  or. 
The  Boy  who  would  not  go  to  Sea.  Illus- 
trated by  Gordon  Browne.  Second  Ed. 
Cr.  Svo.  3^.  6d. 

Findlater(J.  H.).  THE  GREEN  GRAVES 
OF  BALGOWRIE.  _ Fijth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  65.  Also  Mediu7n  Svo.  6d, 

THE  LADDER  TO  THE  STARS.  Second 
Editio7i.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Findlater  (Mary).  A NARROW  WAY. 

ThirdEdition.  Cr.Svo..  6r. 

OVER  THE  HILLS.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  ROSE  OF  JOY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6^. 

A BLIND  BIRD’S  NEST.  With  8 Illus- 
trations. Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6^. 
Fitzpatrick  (K.)  THE  WEANS  AT 
ROWALLAN.  Illustrated.  Second  Edi- 
tion, Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Francis  (M.  E.).  (Mrs.  Francis  Blun^ 
dell).  STEPPING  WESTWARD. 
Second  Edit. on.  Cr.Svo.  6i‘. 
MARGERY  O’  THE  MILL.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  S7>o.  6s. 

Fn''er  (TAvs,  Hi.’  '''’).  THE  SLAKING 
j OF  THE  SW'URD.  Seco7id  Edition. 

1 Cr.  Svo,  6s. 
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IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  LORD. 

Third  Edition,  Crown  Zvo,  6^. 

Fry  (B.  and  C,B.).  A MOTHER’S  SON. 

Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
Fuller-Maitland  (Ella*)*  BLANCHE 
ESMEAD.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
Gallon  (Tom).  RICKERBY’S  FOLLY, 

Mediu7H  Sz’o.  6d. 

Gaskell  (Mrs.).  CRANFORD.  Medium 
Zvo.  6d. 

MARY  BARTON.  Medium  Zvo.  6d. 
NORTH  AN  I ) SOUTH.  Medium  Zvo.  6d. 
Gates  (Eleanor).  THE  PLOW-WOMAN. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 

Gerard  (Dorothea).  HOLY  MATRL 
MONY.  Medium  Svo.  6d. 

MADE  OF  MONEY.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Also  Medium  Zvo.  6d. 

THE  IMPROBABLE  IDYL.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  6s. 

THE  BRIDGE  OF  LIFE.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON,  Medium 
Zvo.  6d. 

Gissing:  (George).  THE  TOWN  TRA- 
VELLER.  Second  Editio7i.  Cr.  Zvo,  6s. 
Also  J^Iedium  Zz’O.  6d. 

THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Also  Medium  Zvo.  6d. 

Glanville  (Ernest).  THE  INCA’S  TREA- 
SURE.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo.  3^.  6d. 

Also  Medium  Zvo.  6d. 

THE  KLOOF  BRIDE.  Illustrated.  Cr.Zvo. 

2S.  6d.  Also  Alediuifi  Zz'o.  6d. 

Gleig  (Charles).  BUNTER’S  CRUISE. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo,  3^.  6d. 

Also  Mediuni  Zvo.  6d. 

Grimm  (The  Brothers).  GRIMM’S  FAIRY 
TALES.  Illustrated.  Medium  Zvo.  6d. 
Hamilton  (M.).  THE  FIRST  CLAIM. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6^. 

Harraden  (Beatrice).  IN  VARYING 
MOODS.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
THE  SCHOLAR’S  DAUGHTER.  Fourth 
Ediiio7t.  C7'.  Zz’O.  6s. 

HILDA  STRAFFORD  and  THE  REMIT- 
TANCE MAN.  Twelfth  Ed.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

Harrod  (F.)  (Frances  Forbes  Robertson). 

THE  TAMING  OF  THE  BRUTE.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

Herbertson  (Agnes  Q.).  PATIENCE 
DEAN.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Hichens  (Robert).  THE  PROPHET  OF 
BERKELEY  SQUARE.  Second  Editio7i. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE.  Third 
Editio7i.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

FELIX.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  65. 

THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.  Sixth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

BYEWAYS.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH.  Sixteenth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  BLACK  SPANIEL.  Cr.Zvo.  65. 
THE  CALL  OF  THE  BLOOD.  Seve7ith 
Edition.  Cr.  Zz'o.  6s. 

Hope  (Anthony).  THE  GOD  IN  THE 
CAR.  Tenth  Editioti.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 


A CHANGE  OF  AIR.  Sixth  Ed.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

Also  Mediutn  Zvo.  6d. 

A MAN  OF  MARK.  Fifth  Ed.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

AHo  Medium  Zvo.  6d. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT  AN- 
TONIO.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
Also  Mediu7n  Zvo.  6d. 

PHROSO.  Illustrated  by  H.  R.  Millar. 
Seventh  Editio7i.  Cr.  Zvo,  6s. 

Also  Medium  Zvo.  6d. 

SIMON  DALE.  Illustrated.  Seventh  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6^. 

THE  KING’S  MIRROR.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6.r. 

QUISANTE,  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6r. 
THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Also  Mediu77i  Zvo.  6d. 

A SERVANT  OF  THE  PUBLIC.  Illus- 
trated. Fourth  Editio7i.  Cr.  Zvo.  65. 
TALES  OF  TWO  PEOPLE.  With  a Fron- 
tispiece by  A,  H.  Buckland.  Third  Ed. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Hope  (Graham).  THE  LADY  OF  LYTE. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Hornung  (E.  W.).  DEAD  MEN  TELL 
NO  TALES.  MediufnZvo.  6d, 
Housman  (Clemence).  THE  LIFE  OF 
Sir AGLO VALE DE GALIS.  Cr.Zvo.  6r. 
Hueffer  (Ford  Madox).  AN  ENGLISH 
GIRL:  A Romance.  Seco7id  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6^. 

Hutten (Baroness  von).  THE  HALO. 

Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 

Hyne  (C.  J.  Cutcliffe).  MR.  HOR- 
ROCKS,  PURSER.  Fourth  Edition. 
O'.  Zvo.  6j-. 

PRINCE  RUPERT,  THE  BUCCANEER. 

Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6.f. 
Ingraham  (J.  H.).  THE  THRONE  OF 
DAVID.  Medium  Zvo.  6d. 

Jacobs  (W.  W.).  MANY  CARGOES. 

Thirtieth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  35.  6d, 

SEA  URCHINS.  Fi-fteetith  Edition..  Cr. 
Zvo.  3^“.  6d. 

A MASTER  OF  CRAFT.  Illustrated  by  Will 
Owen.  Eighth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  3^.  6d. 
LIGHT  FREIGHTS.  Illustrated  by  Will 
Owen  and  Others.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  ss-  ^d. 

THE  SKIPPER’S  WOOING.  Ninth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Zvo.  ^s.  6d. 

AT  SUNWICH^  PORT.  Illustrated  by 
Will  Owen.  Ninth  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  2^.6d. 
DIALSTONE  LANE.  Illustrated  by  Will 
Owen.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 

ODD  CRAFT.  Illustrated  by  Will  Owen. 

Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  3^.  6d. 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  BARGE.  Eighth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  2^.  6d, 

James  (Henry).  THE  SOFT  SIDE. 

Edition.  Cr.  Zz'o.  6s. 

THE  BETTER  SORT.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  AMBASSADORS.  Seco7id  Edition. 
Cr.  Z7>o.  6^. 

THE  GOLDEN  BOWL.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zs'O.  6^. 

Keays  (H.  A.  Mitchell).  HE  THAT 
EATETH  BREAD  WITH  ME.  Cr.Zvo.6s. 
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Kester  (Vaughan).  THE  FORTUNES  OF 
THE  LANDRAYS.  Illustrated.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
Lawless  (Hon.  Emily).  WITH  ESSEX 
IN  IRELAND.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Le  Queux  (William).  THE  HUNCH- 
BACK OF  WESTMINSTER.  Third  Ed. 
Cr.  8z/<?.  6s. 

Also  Medium  Bvo.  6d. 

THE  CROOKED  WAY.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  87/0.  6s. 

THE  CLOSED  BOOK.  ThirdEd.  Cr.87'o.6s. 
THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW. 

Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr.Zvo,  6^. 
BEHIND  THE  THRONE.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

Levett-Yeats  (S.  K.).  ORRAIN.  Second 
Editio7i.  Cr.  8vo.  65. 

THE  TRAITOR’S  WAY.  MediumZvo.  6d. 
Lmton(E.  Lynn).  THE  TRUE  HISTORY 
OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON.  Medium 
8vo.  6d. 

London  (Jack).  WHITE  FANG.  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  Charles  Rivingston 
Bull.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6^. 
Lucas  (E.  V.).  LISTENER’S  LURE : An 
Oblique  Narration.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

Lyall  (Edna).  DERRICK  VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST.  42nd  Thousand.  Cr,  8vo. 
2S.  6d.  Also  Medium  8vo.  6d. 

Maartens  (Maarten).  THE  NEW  RELI- 
GION : A Modern  Novel.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

M‘Carthy  (Justin  H.).  THE  LADY  OF 
LOYALTY  HOUSE.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  65^. 

THE  DRYAD.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  di’. 
THE  DUKE’S  MOTTO.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

Macdonald  (Ronald).  A HUMAN 
TRINITY.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6^^. 
Macnaughtan  (S.).  THE  FORTUNE  OF 
CHRISTINA  M‘NAB.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6^. 

Malet  (Lucas).  COLONEL  ENDERBY’S 
WIFE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  87JO.  6j. 

A COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION,  d/eio 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6x. 

Also  Mediu7n  8vo.  6d. 

THE  WAGES  OF  SIN,  Fifteenth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  CARISSIMA.  Fifth  Ed.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

Also  Mediu7n  8vo.  6d. 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD 
CALMADY.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.Zr-o.  6s. 
Mann(Mrs.  _M.  E.).  OLIVIA’S  SUMMER. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

A LOST  ESTATE.  ^4  Fe-w  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Also  Mediujfi  8vo.  6d. 

THE  PARISH  OF  HILBY.  A New  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  PARISH  NURSE.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

GRAN’MA’S  JANE.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

MRS.  PETER  HOWARD.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
Also  Medium  8vo.  6d. 


A WINTER’S  TALE.  A New  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

ONE  ANOTHER’S  BURDENS.  A New 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Also  Mediinn  8vo.  6d. 

ROSE  AT  HONEYPOT.  ThirdEd.  Cr. 
8vo.  6^. 

THERE  WAS  ONCE  A PRINCE.  Ulus- 
tratedby  M.  B.  Mann.  Cr.  8 o.  35.  6d. 
WHEN  ARNOLD  COMES  HOME.  Illus- 
trated by  M.  B.  Mann.  Cr.  87'0.  ^s.  6d. 

THE  EGLAMORE  PORTRAITS.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6^. 

THE  MEMORIES  OF  RONALD  LOVE. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  SHEEP  .^ND  THE  GOATS.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

A SHEAF  OF  CORN.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  CEDAR  STAR.  Medium  8vo.  6d. 
Marchmont  (A.  W.).  MISER  HOAD- 
LEY’S  SECRET.  Medium  8vo.  6d. 

A MOMENT’S  ERROR.  MedintnZvo.  6d. 
Marriott  (Charles).  GENEVRA.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6^. 

Marryat  (Captain).  PETER  SIMPLE 
Mediu7n  8vo.  6d. 

TACOB  FAITHFUL.  Medium  8vo.  6d. 
Marsh  (Richard).  THE  TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6^. 
Also  Medium  8vo.  6d. 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  PUTNEY.  Second 
Edition,  Cr.  Zz'O.  6^. 

IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  LOVE.  Third. 

Editiofi,  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  GIRL  AND  THE  MIRACLE. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6^. 

THE  COWARD  BEHIND  THE  CUR- 
TAIN. Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

A METAMORPHOSIS.  Medium  8vo.  6d. 
THE  GODDESS.  MediumZvo.  6d. 

THE  JOSS.  Medium  8vo.  6d. 

Marshall  (Archibald).  MANY  JUNES. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.8vo.  6s. 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.).  CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated.  Second  Editiofi.  Cr.  8vo.  6^. 
Also  Medium  8vo.  6d. 

Mathers  (Helen).  HONEY.  Fourth  Ed. 

Cr.  8vo.  65.  Also  Medium  8vo.  6d. 
GRIFF  OF  GRIFFITHSCOURT.  Cr.  8vo. 

6s.  Also  Mediu^n  8vo.  6d. 

THE  FERRYMAN  Secoftd  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6^. 

TALLY-HOI  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
SAM’S  SWEETHEART.  Medium  8vo.  6d. 
Maxwell  (W.  B,).  VIVIEN.  Ninth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  RAGGED  MESSENGER.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  65. 

FABULOUS  FANCIES.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
THE  GUARDED  FLAME,  Seventh  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  87>o.  6^. 

ODD  LENGTHS.  Second  Ed.  Cr.8vo.  6s. 
THE  COUNTESS  OF  MAYBURY  Be- 
tween You  AND  I.  Being  the  Intimate 
Conversations  of  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Countess  of  Maybury.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  87)0.  6s. 


Fiction 


Meade  (L.  T.).  DRIFT.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  %vo.  6s.  Also  Medium  Zvo.  6d. 
RESURGAM.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

VICTORY.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A GIRL  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  Illustrated 
by  R.  Barnet.  Second  Ed.  Cr.  Zvo.  33“.  6d. 
HEPSY  GIPSY.  Illustrated  by  E.  Hopkins. 
Crown  Zvo.  2s.  6d. 

THE  HONOURABLE  MISS:  A Story  of 
AN  Old-fashioned  Town.  Illustrated  by 
E.  Hopkins.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Zvo.  3s.  6d. 

Alelton  (R.).  CAESAR'S  WIFE.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Meredith  (Ellis).  HEART  OF  MY 
HEART.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Miller  (Esther),  LIVING  LIES.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Mitford  (Bertram).  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 
SPIDER.  Illustrated.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  3s.  6d.  Also  Medium  Zvo.  6d. 
IN  THE  WHIRL  OF  THE  RISING. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6^. 

THE  RED  DERELICT.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Molesworth(Mrs.).  THE  RED  GRANGE. 
Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne,  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  3^.  6d. 

Montgomery  (K,  L.).  COLONEL  KATE. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Montresor  (F.  F.).  THE  ALIEN.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Also  Medium  Zvo.  6d, 

Morrison  (Arthur).  TALES  OF  MEAN 
STREETS.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6i-. 
A CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

CUNNING  MURRELL.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL.  Foitrtk  Edi> 
Hon.  Cr.  Zvo.  6r.  Also  Mediwn  Zvo.  6d. 
DIVERS  VANITIES.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
Nesbit(E.).  (Mrs.  H.  Bland).  THE  RED 
HOUSE.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6r.  Also  Medium  Zvo.  6d. 
Norris  (W.  E.).  HARRY  AND  URSULA: 
A Story  with  two  Sides  to  it.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Ztw.  6s. 

HIS  GRACE.  MediumZvo.  6d. 

GILES  INGILBY.  Medium  Zvo.  6d. 

THE  CREDIT  OF  THE  COUNTY. 
Medium  Zvo.  6d. 

LORD  LEONARD  THE  LUCKLESS. 
Mediu7n  Zvo.  6d. 

MATTHEW  AUSTIN,  Medium  Zvo.  6d. 
CLARISSA  FURIOSA.  Medium  Zvo.  6d. 
Oliphant  (Mrs.).  THE  LADY’S  WALK. 
Medium  Zvo.  6d. 

SIR  ROBERT’S  FORTUNE.  Medium 
Zvo.  6d. 

THE  PRODIGALS.  Medium  Zvo.  6d. 
THE  TWO  MARYS.  Medium  Zvo.  6d. 
Ollivant  (Alfred).  OWD  BOB,  THE 
GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.  With  a 
Frontispiece.  Eleventh  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6r. 

Oppenheim  (E.  Phillips).  MASTER  OF 
MEN.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
Also  Medium  Zvo.  6d. 
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Oxenham  (John).  A WEAVER  OF  WEBS. 
With  8 Illustrations  by  Maurice  Greif- 
FENHAGEN.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo,  6x. 
THE  GATE  OF  THE  DESERT.  With 
a Frontispiece  in  Photogravure  by  Harold 
Copping.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
PROFIT  AND  LOSS.  With  a Frontispiece 
in  photogravure  by  Harold  Copping. 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  LONG  ROAD.  With  a Frontispiece 
in  Photogravure  by  Harold  Copping. 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Pain  (Barry).  LINDLEY  KAYS.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6.y. 

Parker  (Gilbert).  PIERRE  AND  HIS 
PEOPLE.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
MRS.  FALCHION.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.Zvo. 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A SAVAGE. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.  Ulus- 
trated.  Ninth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s, 

Also  Medium  Zvo.  6d. 

WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC : 
The  Story  of  a Lost  Napoleon.  Sixth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6r. 

Also  Medium  Zvo.  6d. 

AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH. 
The  Last  Adventures  of  ‘Pretty  Pierre.’ 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.  Ulus- 
trated.  Fifteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG:  a 
Romance  of  Two  Kingdoms.  Illustrated. 
Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6r. 

THE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVILETTES. 
Third  Edition,  Cr,  Zvo.  3^.  6d. 

Also  Medium  Zvo.  6d. 

Pemberton  (Max).  THE  FOOTSTEPS 
OF  A THRONE.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6r, 

Also  Medium  Zvo.  6d. 

I CROWN  THEE  KING.  With  Illustra- 
tions  by  Frank  Dadd  and  A.  Forrestier. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Also  Medium  Zvo,  6d. 

Phillpotts  (Eden).  LYING  PROPHETS. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

CH^DREN  OF  THE  MIST.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Also  Medium  Zvo.  6d. 

THE  HUMAN  BOY.  With  a Frontispiece. 
Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Also  Mediu7n  Zvo.  6d. 

SONS  OF  THE  MORNING.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  RIVER.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo,  6s, 
Also  Medium  Zvo.  6d. 

THE  AMERICAN  PRISONER.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 

THE  SECRET  WOMAN.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  di’. 

KNOCK  AT  A VENTURE.  With  a Frontis- 
piece.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zt'O.  6s. 
THE  PORTREEVE.  Fourth  Ed.  Cr.Zvo.  6s, 
THE  POACHER’S  WIFE.  Second  Edition 
Cr.  Zvo.  6r. 

Also  Medium  Zvo.  6d. 
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THE  STRIKING  HOURS.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  FOLK  AFIELD.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Pickthall  (Marmaduke).  SAID  THE 
FISHERMAN.  Seventh  Ed,  Cr.  ^vo.  6s. 
BRENDLE.  Second  Edition.  Cr.8vo.  6^. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  ISLAM.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

(A.  T.  QuillerCouch).  THE  WHITE 
WOLF.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6^. 
Also  Medium  Zvo.  6d. 

THE  MAYOR  OF  TROY.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

MERRY-GARDEN  AND  OTHER 
STORIES.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

MAJOR  VIGOUREUX.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Rawson  (Maud  Stepney).  THE  EN- 
CHANTED GARDEN.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Rhys  (Grace).  THE  WOOING  OF 
SHEILA.  Second  Edition,  Cr.  Zvo.  6^. 
Ridge  (W.  Pett).  LOST  PROPERTY, 
Medium  Zvo.  6d. 

ERB,  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6^. 

A SON  OF  TH  E STATE.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  3^.  6d.  Also  Medium  Zvo,  6d. 

A BREAKER  OF  LAWS.  A New  Edition. 
Cr,  Zvo,  3.?.  6d. 

MRS.  GALER’S  BUSINESS.  Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6^. 
SECRETARY  TO  BAYNE,  M.P.  Cr.  Zvo. 
2S.  6d. 

THE  WICKHAMSES.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

NAME  OF  GARLAND.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

GEORGE  and  THE  GENERAL.  Mediu?n 
Zyo.  6d. 

Ritchie  (Mrs.  David  O.).  MAN  AND 
THE  CASSOCK.  Second  Edition. 
Cro^un  Zvo.  6s. 

Roberts  (C.  G.  D.).  THE  HEART  OF 
THE  ANCIENT  WOOD.  Cr.Zvo.  3s.  6d. 
Robins  (Elizabeth).  THE  CONVERT. 

Third  Edition,  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
Rosenkrantz  (Baron  Palle).  THE 
MAGISTRATE’S  OWN  CASK  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s, 

Russell  (W.  Clark).  MY  DANISH 
SWEETHEART.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Also  Mediwn  Zvo.  6d. 

HIS  ISLAND  PRINCESS.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition,  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Also  Medium  Zvo.  6d. 

ABANDONED,  Second  Edition.  Cr.Zvo,  6s. 

Also  Medium  Zvo.  6d. 

MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR’S  VOYAGE. 
Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  3^.  6d, 

A MARRIAGE  AT  SEA.  Medhan  Zvo.  6d. 
Ryan  (Marah  Ellis).  FOR  THE  SOUL 
OF  RAFAEL.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

Sergeant  (Adeline).  THE  MYSTERY 
OF  THE  MOAT.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s, 


THE  PASSION  OF  PAUL  MARIL- 
LIER.  Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  QUEST  OF  GEOFFREY 
DARRELL.  Cr.  Zvo,  6^. 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  RANDOLPHS. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  RACHAEL.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

BARBARAS  MONEY,  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Also  Medium  Zvo.  6d. 

THE  MASTER  OF  BEECHWOOD. 
Medium  Ztw.  6d. 

THE  YELLOW  DIAMOND,  Second  Ed. 

Cr.  87^^?.  6s.  Also  Medium  Zvo.  6d. 
THE  LOVE  THAT  OVERCAME.  Mediu7n 
Zvo.  6d. 

Shannon  (W.  F.).  THE  MESS  DECK. 
Cr.  Zvo.  ^s.  6d, 

Shelley  (Bertha).  ENDERBY.  Third  Ed. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6.?. 

Sidgwick  (Mrs.  Alfred).  THE  KINS- 
MAN. With  8 Illustrations  by  C.  E. 
Brocic.  Third  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
Smith  (Dorothy  V,  Horace).  MISS 
MONA.  Cr.  Zvo.  3^.  6d. 

Sonnichsen  (Albert).  DEEP-SEA  VAGA- 
BONDS. Cr.  Zvo,  6s. 

Sunbury  (George).  THE  HA'PENNY 
MILLIONAIRE.  Cr.  Zvo.  2^.  6d. 
Surtees  (R.  S.).  HANDLEY  CROSS. 

Illustrated.  Mediufn  Zvo.  6d. 

MR.  SPONGE’S  SPORTING  TOUR. 

Illustrated.  Medium  Z7>o.  6d. 

ASK  MAMMA.  Illus,  Medium  Zvo.  6d. 
Urquhart  (M.),  A TRAGEDY  IN  COM- 
MONPLACE. Second  Ed.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
Vorst  (Marie  Van).  THE  SENTIMEN- 
TAL ADVENTURES  OF  JIMMY  BUL- 
STRODE.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Waineman  (Paul).  THE  BAY  OF 
L I L A C S 1 A Romance  from  Finland. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6^. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  FOREST.  Cr,  Zvo. 
6s. 

Walford  (Mrs.  L.  B.).  MR,  SMITH. 
Mediu7n  Zvo.  6d. 

THE  BABY’S  GRANDMOTHER. 

Medium  Zvo.  6d, 

COUSINS.  Medium  Zvo.  6d. 

Wallace  (General  Lew).  B E N-H  U R. 
Medium  Zvo.  6d. 

THE  FAIR  GOD.  Medium  Zvo.  6d, 
Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott).  CAPTAIN 
FORTUNE.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s, 
TWISTED  EGLANTINE.  With  8 Illus- 
trations by  Frank  Craig.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6^. 

THE  HIGH  TOBY  : Being  further  Chapters 
in  the  Life  and  Fortunes  of  Dick  Ryder, 
otherwise  Galloping  Dick,  sometime  Gentle- 
man of  the  Road.  With  a Frontispiece  by 
Claude  Shepperson.  Third  Ediiiofi. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A MIDSUMMER  DAY’S  DREAM. 
Third  Edition.  Crown  Zvo.  ds*. 


Fiction 


THE  PRIVATEERS.  With  8 Illustrations 
by  Cyrus  Cuneo.  Second  Edition,  Cr, 
Zvo.  6s. 

A POPPY  SHOW : Being  Divers  and 
Diverse  Tales.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

TWE  ADVENTURERS.  Mediujn  8vo.  6d. 
Weekes(A.  B.).  THE  PRISONERS  OF 
WAR.  Medium  Zvo.  6d. 

Wells  (H,  G.).  THE  SEA  LADY.  Cr. 

Zvo.  6^.  Also  Medium  Zvo.  6d. 
Weyman  (Stanley).  UNDER  THE  RED 
ROBE.  With  Illustrations  byR.  C.  Wood- 
VILLE.  TzventV'Eirst  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 
White  (Percy).  THE  SYSTEM.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6r. 

A PASSIONATE  PILGRIM.  Medium 
Zvo.  6d, 

Williams  (Margery).  THE  BAR.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

Williamson  (Mrs.  C.  N.).  THE  AD- 
VENTURE OF  PRINCESS  SYLVIA. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  WOMAN  WHO  DARED.  Cr.  Zvo. 

6s. 

THE  SEA  COULD  TELL.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  CASTLE  OF  THE  SHADOWS. 
Third  Edition.  Cr,  Zvo.  6s, 
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PAPA.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Williamson  (C.  N.  and  A.  M.).  THE 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR:  The 
Strange  Adventures  of  a Motor  Car.  With 
i6  Illustrations.  Seventeenth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6r. 

THE  PRINCESS  PASSES:  A Romance 
of  a Motor,  With  i6  Illustrations.  Ninth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

MY  FRIEND  THE  CHAUFFEUR.  With 
i6  Illustrations.  Ninth  Edit.  Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 

LADY  BETTY  ACROSS  THE  WATER. 
Tenth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 

THE  CAR  OF  DESTINY  AND  ITS 
ERRAND  IN  SPAIN.  With  17  Illus- 
trations. Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  BOTOR  CHAPERON.  With  a Fron- 
tispiece in  Colour  by  A.  H.  Buckland,  i6 
other  Illustrations,  and  a Map.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Zvo.  6.r. 

SCARLET  RUNNER.  With  a Frontispiece 
in  Colour  by  A.  H.  Buckland,  and  8 other 
Illustrations.  Third  Ed.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Wyllarde  (Dolf).  THE  PATHWAY  OF 
THE  PIONEER  (Nous  Autres).  Fourth 
Edition,  Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 

Yeldham  (C.  C.).  DURHAM’S  FARM. 
Cr.  Zvo,  6s, 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Illustrated,  Crown  Zvo,  35’. 


The  Getting  Well  OF  Dorothy.  By  Mrs. 
W,  K.  Clifford.  Second  Edition. 

Only  a Guard-Room  Dog.  By  Edith  E. 
Cuthell. 

Master  Rockafellar’s  Voyage.  By  W. 
Clark  Russell,  Third  Edition. 

Syd  Belton  : Or,  the  Boy  who  would  not  go 
to  Sea.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn.  Second  Ed. 


The  Red  Grange.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

A Girl  of  the  People.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 
Second  Edition. 

Hepsy  Gipsy.  By  L.  T.  Meade,  is.  6d. 
The  Honourable  Miss.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 
Second  Edition. 

There  was  once  a Prince.  By  Mrs,  M.  E. 
Mann. 

When  Arnold  comes  Home.  By  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Mann. 


The  Novels  of  Alexandre  Dumas 

Medium  Zvo,  Price  6d,  Double  Volumes,  is. 


COMPLETE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 

Methuen’s  Sixpenny  Books 

Medium  %vo. 


Albanesi  (E.  Maria).  LOVE  AND 
LOUISA. 

I KNOW  A MAIDEN. 

Austen  (J.).  PRIDE  AND'PREJUDICE. 
Bagot  (Richard).  A ROMAN  MYSTERY. 
CASTING  OF  NETS. 

Balfour  (Andrew).  BY  STROKE  OF 
SWORD. 

Baring-Gould  (S.).  FURZE  BLOOM. 
CHEAP  JACK  ZITA. 

KITTY  ALONE. 

URITH. 

THE  BROOM  SQUIRE. 

IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA. 

NOfiMI. 

A BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES.  Illustrated. 


LITTLE  TU’PENNY. 

WINEFRED. 

THE  FROBISHERS. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE. 

Barr  (Robert).  JENNIE  BAXTER. 

IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ALARMS. 

THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA. 

THE  MUTABLE  MANY. 

Benson  (E.  F.).  DODO. 

THE  VINTAGE. 

Bronte  (Charlotte).  SHIRLEY. 
Brownell  (C.  L.).  THE  HEART  OF 
JAPAN. 

Burton  (J.  Bloundelle).  ACROSS  THE 
SALT  SEAS 

Caffyn(IVlrs.).  ANNE  MAULEVERER. 
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Capes  (Bernard).  THE  LAKE  OF 
WINE. 

Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).  A FLASH  OF 
SUMMER. 

MRS.  KEITH'S  CRIME. 

Corbett  (Julian).  A BUSINESS  IN 
GREAT  WATERS. 

Croker  (Mrs.  B.  M.).  ANGEL. 

A STATE  SECRET. 

PEGGY  OF  THE  BARTONS. 

JOHANNA. 

Dante  (Alighieri).  THE  DIVINE 
COMEDY  (Cary). 

Doyle  (A.  Conan).  ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP. 

Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette).  A VOYAGE 
OF  CONSOLATION. 

THOSE  DELIGHTFUL  AMERICANS. 

Eliot  (George).  THE  MILL  ON  THE 
FLOSS. 

Pindlater  (Jane  H.).  THE  GREEN 
GRAVES  OF  BALGOWRIE. 

Gallon  (Tom).  RICKERBY’S  FOLLY. 

Gaskell  (Mrs.).  CRANFORD. 

MARY  BARTON. 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

Gerard  (Dorothea).  HOLY  MATRI- 
MONY. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON. 

MADE  OF  MONEY. 

Gisslng(G).  THE  TOWN  TRAVELLER. 

THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE. 

Glanville  (Ernest).  THE  INCA’S 
TREASURE. 

THE  KLOOF  BRIDE. 

Gleig  (Charles).  BUNTER’S  CRUISE. 

Grimm  (The  Brothers).  GRIMM’S 
FAIRY  TALES. 

Hope  (Anthony).  A MAN  OF  MARK. 

A CHANGE  OF  AIR. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT 
ANTONIO. 

PHROSO. 

THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES. 

Hornung  (E.  W.).  DEAD  MEN  TELL 
NO  TALES. 

Ingraham  (J.  H.).  THE  THRONE  OF 
DAVID. 

Le  Queux  (W.).  T HE  HUNCHBACK  OF 
WESTMINSTER. 

Levett- Yeats  (S.  K.).  THE  TRAITOR’S 
WAY. 

Linton  (E.  Lynn).  THE  TRUE  HIS- 
TORY OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON. 

Lyall  (Edna).  DERRICK  VAUGHAN. 

Malet  (Lucas).  THE  CARISSIMA. 

A COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION. 

Mann  (Mrs.).  MRS.  PETER  HOWARD. 

A LOST  ESTATE. 

THE  CEDAR  STAR. 

ONE  ANOTHER’S  BURDENS. 

Marchmont  (A.  W.).  MISER  HOAD- 
LEY'S  SECRET. 

A MOMENT’S  ERROR. 

Marryat  (Captain).  PETER  SIMPLE. 

JACOB  FAITHFUL. 


Marsh  (Richard).  A METAMORPHOSIS. 
THE  TWICKENHAM  PEERAGE. 

THE  GODDESS. 

THE  JOSS. 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.).  CLEMENTINA. 
Mathers  (Helen).  HONEY. 

GRIFF  OF  GRIFFITHSCOURT 
SAM’S  SWEETHEART. 

Meade  (Mrs.  L.  T.).  DRIFT. 

Mitford  (Bertram).  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 
SPIDER. 

Montresor  (F.  F.).  THE  ALIEN. 
Morrison  (Arthur).  THE  HOLE  IN 
THE  WALL. 

Nesbit  (E.)  THE  RED  HOUSE. 
Norris  (W.  E.).  HIS  GRACE. 

GILES  INGILBY. 

THE  CREDIT  O.F  THE  COUNTY. 
LORD  LEONARD  THE  LUCKLESS. 
MATTHEW  AUSTIN. 

CLARISSA  FURIOSA. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.).  THE  LADY’S  WALK. 
SIR  ROBERT  S FORTUNE. 

THE  PRODIGALS. 

THE  TWO  MARYS. 

Oppenheim  (E.  P.).  MASTER  OF  MEN. 
Parker  (Gilbert).  THE  POMP  OF  THE 
LAVILETTES. 

WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC. 
THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD. 
Pemberton  (Max).  THE  FOOTSTEPS 
OF  A THRONE. 

I CROWN  THEE  KING. 

Phillpotts  (Eden).  THE  HUMAN  BOY. 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST. 

THE  POACHER’S  WIFE. 

THE  RIVER. 

‘ Q ’ (A.  T.  Quiller  Couch).  THE 

WHITE  WOLF. 

Ridge  (W.  Pett).  A SON  OF  THE  STATE. 
LOST  PROPERTY. 

GEORGE  and  THE  GENERAL. 

Russell  (W.  Clark).  ABANDONED. 

A MARRIAGE  AT  SEA. 

MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART. 

HIS  ISLAND  PRINCESS. 

Sergeant  (Adeline).  THE  MASTER  OF 
BEE.CHWOOD. 

BARBARA’S  MONEY. 

THE  YELLOW  DIAMOND. 

THE  LOVE  THAT  OVERCAME. 
Surtees  (R.  S.).  HANDLEY  CROSS. 
MR.  SPONGE’S  SPORTING  TOUR. 
ASK  MAMMA. 

Walford  (Mrs.  L.  B.).  MR.  SMITH. 
COUSINS. 

THE  BABY’S  GRANDMOTHER. 
Wallace  (General  Lew).  BEN-HUR. 
THE  FAIR  GOD. 

Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott).  THE  ADVEN- 
TURERS. 

Weekes  (A.  B.).  PRISONERS  OF  WAR. 
Wells  (H.  G.).  THE  SEA  LADY. 

White  (Percy).  A PASSIONATE 
PILGRIM. 


